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| i WINE, once so prized, has had the ill-fortune to have all but dropped out of use. Various causes have been 

at work to account for this, but the supreme one was the disease which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 
obliterated them. Since then the vineyards have steadily been resuscitated, till now they are producing as large a 
quantity and as fine a quality as at any previous period. The trade not having revived as rapidly as the increase in 
the produce, there is now a very heavy stock of fine Matured Wines in the island, which we can offer at very low 
prices for the quality and age. For general use, we would draw attention to the following :— 
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No. 2, Finer and Older do. do. 30/- No. 4 Fine Old, old style - - 36/- 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


- Although the House of Commons, which is sup- 
ae ae sem posed to be the cynosure of all politicians, has 
been sitting with exemplary assiduity throughout 
the entire month that has just elapsed, and has discharged its 
functions in a far more constitutional and regular way than at any 
previous period of the year, it has not attracted any great amount 
of attention. This, of course, is partly owing to the subjects that 
have chiefly absorbed its time. The general public are not deeply 
interested in Parish Councils or the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
which are felt to have been introduced, not so much on account of 
their intrinsic merits, as owing to the effect which they are ex- 
pected to produce upon a large body of electors who are not pre- 
pared to swallow unsweetened Home Rule. But the indifference of 
ull thoughtful citizens to Parliamentary proceedings, just now, is 
largely due to the absorbing position which Foreign Affairs have 
assumed since the alliance of Russia and France. We dislike 
pessimism and we despise panic, but we cannot help regarding this 
rapprochement as due quite as much to the mutual ambition of the 
contracting parties as to their loudly-proclaimed love of peace. 
The nervous, restless, sensitive neighbour whom Providence has 
planted too near our shores, may now emphasize her somewhat 
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provocative policy towards our scattered interests with the con- 
sciousness that she no longer remains the one Power in Europe 
without a friend: and if Russia, oblivious of the meekness with 
which it is the fashion to credit her in some quarters, chances to 
exhibit the ordinary allowance of human covetousness, plenty of 
opportunities are likely to occur in which she may successfully lean 
on her new ally and make awkward demands of other people. 
Now, owing to the universality of the British Empire, which may 
be a misfortune—perhaps, if we were beginning over again, we 
would make it a trifle less ubiquitous,—but which must be 
recognized and can’t be abandoned, we are far more likely 
to come in contact with French or Russian aggressiveness 
than any other Power. Indeed, there is no disguising the 
fact that this latest freak of the French has placed us in an 
exceedingly awkward position. Some people reply, “Oh, it means 
nothing, and if it does mean anything you can leave the Triple 
Alliance to deal with it. They are friendly to us and would never 
allow us to be injured ; or, if they deserted us, there are always our 
kinsmen across the Atlantic who love us too dearly (in spite of 
appearances to the contrary) to let us be broken. They would 
build a navy in less than no time, hand it over to a syndicate, and 
send it to our relief.” This is no caricature of the feelings of a 
large number of excellent people who hate being “ bothered” with 
Foreign Affairs. It seems to us, however, that we are playing a 
very risky game in Europe at present in declining all overtures of 
active friendship, and in relying on the perpetuation of mutual 
hatred between Russia and Germany, France and Italy, Germany 
and France, &c., to say nothing of the fallacy of counting on an 
eternal alliance between Germany, Austria, and Italy. Austria is 
very inuch weakened by Particularism, which is the foreign form 
of Home Rule, whilst Italy feels herself most seriously jeopardized 
by the formidable position the new allies are assuming in the 
Mediterranean. Many of us have considerable sympathy for the 
French, which is more than they have for us; but interest (if not 
our future existence) demands that we should give Germany 
clearly to understand that we are tired of the policy of playing off 
one Power against another, and are ready to join her in a defensive 
combination, which might also embrace her present allies. 


While we are not sanguine enough to expect our 
“ preoccupied Premier” to interest himself in 
Foreign Affairs, we believe it may be possible to compel the 
Government to maintain our navy on a reasonable footing. This is 
plainly not the moment to discontinue the policy which found ex- 
pression in the Naval Defence Act of 1889, which is about to ex- 
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pire. Unless the Admiralty can be aroused from their apparent 
lethargy, the First Naval Power of the World will shortly be the 
only great nation with idle dockyards. The Times has taken the 
matter up with great vigour, which appears to have been not with- 
out its effect, at any rate on Mr. Gladstone’s utterances. On 7th 
November he informed Mr. T. G. Bowles, M.P., that “ Her Majesty’s 
Government are perfectly satisfied as to the adequacy and capacity 
of the British navy to perform all the purposes for which it exists” 
but on 17th November he committed himself to a very different 
statement : “ Upon the responsibility of the Government, he could 
assure hon. Members that neither the House nor the country need 
entertain, under existing circumstances, the smallest apprehension 
as to, he would not say the establishment, but as to the maintenance 
of the distinct naval supremacy of Great Britain.” We have had 
too much recent experience of Mr. Gladstone’s elusiveness to sup- 
pose that this commits him to anything inconvenient, but as a 
straw it shows which way the wind is blowing. We are able to lay 
before our readers this month an authoritative statement by Lord 
George Hamilton, the late First Lord of the Admiralty, whom no 
one has ever accused of being an alarmist, which proves up to 
the hilt, the absolute need of immediate activity if we desire to pre- 
sent a tolerable front to our possible foes. 


Admiral Colomb wrote an exceedingly sensible 
A LIVING P ° . als 

TRADE. letter in The Times of 17th November, pointing 

out the disastrous effect upon trade and wages that 

would be produced if our thoroughfare over the seas were closed. 
He says, “ I do not know how we are to sustain the distress, which a 
check to the import and export of cotton, flax, hemp, jute, silk, and 
wool, and the export of coal would entail. I fancy there must be 
six or seven millions of people who are directly living on these 
things. . . . If we fail, then, to keep the routes, outward and 
homeward, moderately clear, we must face a very great rise in the 
price of food and a very great fall in the price of labour. How is 
the ‘living wage’ to be got at under the circumstances?” The 
people who are more interested in the maintenance of a strong 
Navy than any other are the workmen of the country. The living 
wage can only be secured by a living trade. Yet the men who 
impose themselves upon working-class constituencies as labour 
leaders are just those who use their influence to prevent naval 
expenditure : and the ordinary Gladstonian Cabinet Minister only 
consents to do so under pressure, and as if he were conferring 
a favour on the country. Discouraging all “entangling” Foreign 
alliances, he is often indifferent as to our maritime supremacy. 
Other great nations, whether democratic or autocratic, steadily 
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strengthen their armaments, and our nearest neighbour nearly 
doubles her fleet. With them a big fleet may be a matter of mere 
swagger, but with us it is simply a question of bread-and-butter to 
insist upon “the adequacy and capacity of the British Navy to 
perform all the purposes for which it exists.” 


This war appears to be concluded, and in the most 

Tuk MATABELE satisfactory manner. The Matabele have been 
AR : 

repeatedly defeated and have finally dispersed. 
Lobengula’s capture can hardly be far off. The campaign was well 
conducted through a difficult country, covered with bush, in which 
roads and, indeed, tracks are scarce. The scientific weapons used 
by the Company’s troops gave them an overwhelming advantage as 
soon as they found themselves face to face with the enemy. There 
has been the usual virtuous splash of fine phrases over the war. Mr. 
Labouchere, on the part of the humanitarians, raised a debate in the 
House of Commons upon the subject, and indulged in his favourite 
pastime of reviling his own countrymen. Even Mr. Gladstone was 
constrained to protest. Mr. Balfour took the opportunity, in his 
own easy manner, of vindicating the conduct of the Chartered 
Company neatly and effectively. He never makes any profession 
of humanitarianism ; but, by his practical wisdom, he serves it far 
better than its self-anointed priests. He ventured so far as to 
speak of “extending the blessings of civilization”—whereupon, 
the “rum bottle and Bible” parody, being in the minds of his 
opponents, there were exclamations and jeers. “Yes,” said Mr. 
Balfour, “the blessings extended by railways, and telegraphs, and 
roads”—the double signification of roads added to the retort. 
Repulsed in the House, Mr. Labouchere vented his spite outside 
by describing the war as “a battue with negroes instead of 
pheasants, which enables a gang of adventurers to murder and 
massacre negroes,” &e, This is pure pharisaic cant. If Mr. 
Labouchere exercised his intelligence with sincerity, he would 
recognize that the question being fought out in Matabeleland 
is as to whether the white man is to make good his position in 
Africa or whether he is to disappear. It was the black man who 
commenced the war, and who insisted on killing people who had 
sought refuge with the white man. Civilization can do something 
towards mitigating the brutality of primeval laws; but the point 
is inevitably touched sooner or later—and “sooner” where bar- 
barism is a party in dispute—of men having either to kill or to be 
killed; and it is the nation most successful in killing which wins. 
No undertaking, obviously, can be given to kill only with bows 
and arrows, and the arrow is not more moral than the Maxim 
bullet. If a nation, by means of the latter, can manage to kill 
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a thousand of the enemy to one of its own side, all the sooner 
will peace be obtained. It is better for humanity, both black 
and white, that war should be sharp and decisive, and that peace 
should be established on the terms of the superior race—terms 
which will certainly be more equitable than those which would 
be imposed by victorious negroes. 


Spain has been visited by some terrible calamities 

Fe Prciomog during the last month. First of all she suffered a 
severe military reverse at Melilla, the little fortified 

post she maintains on the Mediterranean coast of Morocco. This, 
however, was insignificant compared to the domestic disasters 
which followed. On November 3rd, at Santander, a flourishing 
little town on the shores of the Bay of Biscay, a vessel, which was 
said to have had some 1,700 cases of dynamite, exploded and 
caused vast destruction to life and property. Crowds of people 
who were collected on the quay to watch the conflagration which 
had broken out on board the vessel were blown into the air or into 
the sea; whole streets of houses fell to the ground. It is difficult 
for the imagination to picture the appalling scene, and yet a still 
more appalling one was to follow. The disaster at Santander 
affected a greater number of people and a larger amount of 
property than was the case at Barcelona; but in the former 
case the originating cause was nothing worse than human negli- 
gence or stupidity. The calamity which occurred in the Lycco 
Theatre at Barcelona was purposely done. It is probable that 
a more diabolical deed was never committed during the annals 
of the human race. A large audience of inoffensive people had 
collected to hear Rossini’s “ William Tell.” Suddenly a couple of 
bombs were flung from the upper gallery into the midst of the 
stalls on the floor of the theatre. One of these exploded. The 
audience which escaped injury cleared out of the theatre in a few 
minutes. The spectacle then presented, where the bomb had 
exploded, was “a mass of wreckage, amidst which lay fifteen dead 
bodies, some of thein horribly mangled—six men and nine women, 
the latter with their bright-coloured evening dresses torn and 
drenched with blood.” Ultimately, the total number of dead, 
adding those who died from their injuries, amounted to thirty, and 
there were eighty wounded. The imagination again shudders over 
any attempt to pourtray the scene of suffering and devastation on 
that awful night. We should however try to realize it, not only on 
account of our sympathy with the sufferers, but because we have to 
arouse a spirit of indignation which will compel a supine Govern- 
ment to take steps to prevent a similar disaster from occurring in 
London. It is the duty of Government to protect the public 
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from the risk of such hideous catastrophes. A conference of 
experts should be called to advise as to the best steps to 
be adopted to secure safety for the public from the careless or 
mischievous use of dynamite and of other modern explosives, which 
seem to be manufactured with such alarming facility. One thing 
seems clear, and that is that their manufacture should be made 
a Government monopoly. 


A few days after the Barcelona theatre horror had 

ae been committed, a meeting was held in London, at 
the Grafton Hall, to commemorate the anniversary 

of the execution of the “Chicago Anarchist Martyr.” One of the 
tricks of demagogy is to apply the holiest terms to the worst crimi- 
nals, and the term Martyr has by this process come to signify a 
convicted murderer. At this meeting a speaker eulogized Rava- 
chol, and declared that the man who had thrown the bomb into 
the theatre at Barcelona had done “a great and good act.” On the 
following Sunday, London’s chief public place, Trafalgar Square, 
was devoted, with official sanction, to the use of the same Grafton 
Hall party which preaches the “gospel of dynamite,” or, to be 
plainer, the wreckage of London houses and the massacre of its 
inhabitants. Probably no more curious event has ever been 
chronicled than this: a great city devoting its chief public place 
to the use of a gang of miscreants who openly proclaim their in- 
tention of waging war against it and its inhabitants by the most 
cowardly and diabolical means. How many opera-houses or 
theatres require to be blown up before Mr. John Burns is satisfied 
that proposals to suppress terrorist conspiracies are not Tory 
dodges to suppress the right of public meeting? This was the line 
he took in speaking in the House of Commons when Mr. Darling 
very properly moved the adjournment in order to protest against 
the use to which the Square had been put. Mr. Burns is always 
parading his own honesty and sincerity of belief, but cannot credit 
persons less egregious than he is with possessing the same quali- 
ties. Mr. Darling’s protest was of course “hypocritical.” Mr. Burns’ 
speech, however, was a satisfactory exposure of the speaker’s own 
character and judgment. According to him, the Anarchist is the 
product of Capitalism and Commercialism, and exploding a bomb 
in a crowded theatré was no worse than killing savages in a war 
which they had themselves provoked. Yet this fustian had its 
admirers, and we read that Mr. Burns obtained “ cheers” when he 
sat down. The Home Secretary made a very lame defence. He 
took refuge in the retort that to have brought such a question 
before the House gave “a gratuitous advertisement to a handful of 
insignificant men,” the obvious rejoinder being that he had him- 
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self given those insignificant men the fullest advertisement in his 
power by placing Trafalgar Square at their disposal. He then ex- 
cused the meeting by saying that it afforded the means of “ letting 
the steam off,” but this misleading metaphor cannot hide the fact 
that the “steam” consisted of incitement to dastardly projects of 
outrage against society. Would Mr. Asquith allow Trafalgar Square 
to be occupied by a meeting of insignificant people who desired to 
advocate outrages on women? And yet, what is the degree of 
moral heinousness between a proposal of this sort and one which 
meditates their murder and mutilation? It would not be necessary 
to say this if there were not so many people who allow themselves 
to be fooled by a phrase. 


Lord Roberts’ masterly address to the Scottish 
OPE SOLDIER Geographical Society (reported in The Scotsman 
of November 18th) should be read by all who take 
the faintest interest in our Indian Empire. He attributed the 
Mutiny to our loss of prestige in the first Afghan War, to the 
diminution of European troops, and affirmed that “the Sepoys 
were pampered by the officers and the civil government, and were 
led to imagine that they were the masters and not the servants 
of the ruling Power.” “Another cause of the Mutiny,” he believed, 
“was the excessive age of the general staff and regimental officers 
of the Indian army.” He repeated what we ought to be getting 
into our heads by this time: 


‘* What brought the Mutiny to a head, was the issue of the Enfield cartridges 
greased with a mixture of cow’s fat and lard, which enabled the sedition-mongers, 
who were at work then as they are now, to persuade the Sepoys that the Govern- 
ment and their officers had entered into a deliberate conspiracy to outrage their 
religious belief and render them outcasts among their fellows.” 


Turning to the future, after pointing out that the defence of 
India is a European question, he continued : 


‘*There are three dangers to which our Indian Empire is exposed: First, the 
danger of our line of communication between it and the United Kingdom being 
interrupted. Our safeguard against this danger is our naval supremacy. The 
second danger is that of internal disaffection. This can best be guarded against : 
(«) by a sufficiency of British soldiers ; (6) by defensive precautions, more particu- 
larly in the matter of interior communications ; (c) by a properly organized native 
army ; (d) by a system of promotion in the civil and military administration which 
will ensure men of resolution, insight, and activity being selected for the more im- 
portant posts ; and, last but not least, (e) by doing all in our power to gain the 
confidence of the people, and to imbue them with a belief in our will and ability 
to maintain our supremacy in India. The third danger was that of intrigue or 
open aggression on the north-west of India, and against this the only protection 
was a friendly, but at the same time determined and consistent, policy in our 
dealings with Afghanistan, a well-disciplined and mobile army in India, and a 
home army capable of supplying the reinforcements of British troops which India 
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would require in the event of war. If our foreign policy in India and at home was 
timid and vacillating; if we alternately advanced and retired without any pre- 
conceived idea of what we wanted, and of the best way of attaining it; if the 
British army was incapable of meeting the requirements of national defence at 
home and abroad, our hold on India must be of a precarious nature, and, owing 
to the neglect of reasonable precautions, we might find ourselves involved in a 
costly struggle in order to regain what we need never have lost.” 


Soldiering appears to be an excellent training for statesmen. 


. Another of our ablest diplomatists has gone. The 
IR ROBERT ‘ , : 
Morizr. ' public services are said to have the effect of crush- 
ing out character. There is so much routine, and 
the sense of personal responsibility is so small, that the individual 
is apt to wither. No department or office could, however, suppress 
the exuberant character of Sir Robert Morier. His was an intellect 
to give the lead, or at least to require a reason, which it was beyond 
the power of most people to furnish, for his opinion not prevailing. 
A friend of his, sundered by the circumstances of life for some 
thirty years, met him again, and found precisely the same genial, 
buoyant character—alert, vivid, and trenchant—that he had known 
in earlier years, when the hours of night seemed hardly long enough 
to exhaust topics of discussion. Twenty-three years of his diplo- 
matic life were passed in Germany. It was his nature to interest 
himself keenly in public life around him, and he was accused of 
taking a part in German politics. He was a Liberal with Cobdenite 
views, and associated with a Party led by the late Duke of Coburg, 
which was, at the time of Morier’s residence in Germany, opposed 
to Bismarck. Hence, it is said, the cause of the latter’s quarrel 
with him, which took the form of an attack in the newspapers con- 
cerning an alleged communication with the French during the 
Franco-German War. Sir Robert Morier easily enough disposed of 
this fable. In 1884 he was appointed British ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, and it was there he crowned his career by the tact and 
ability with which he fulfilled the duties of this important post. 
Sir Robert’s jovial manner and constant humour soon rendered him 
very popular with the Russians. M. de Giers became one of his 
warmest friends, and their friendship was the means of overcoming 
difficulties which would have become serious without it. Sir 
Robert Morier always worked for a better understanding between 
England and Russia, and he has dislodged many a stupid suspicion 
from the breast of officials. Common-sense, wit, and thorough in- 
formation on every subject he handled--these were the weapons he 
used to disarm enmity and to promote his country’s interests. We 
can ill afford his loss at a time when Russia appears to meditate a 
new departure in her foreign policy. 
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There are certain advantages in putting a lawyer 
at the Home Office. As a general rule he has a 
partiality for the law, and will take the necessary 
steps to preserve order when convinced that a breach is imminent, 
to say nothing of the difficulty a layman must experience in act- 
ing as the Court of Criminal Appeal. This month, however, in 
the debates on the Employers’ Liability Bill, we have seen the 
other side of the shield. It is an important and difficult measure, 
which ought to have been framed on wide lines, and dealt with 
in a conciliatory spirit, instead of which, Mr. Asquith has attempted 
a narrow and mischievous solution which he has stiffly defended in 
his most forensic manner. The Bill, it is true, destroys the doctrine 
of “common employment” which (except in certain specified 
cases) prevented a workman from recovering compensation from 
his employer when his injury was due to the negligence of a fellow- 
workman, and greatly, and in some cases absurdly, extends the 
definition of the word “workman,” besides introducing various 
important changes concerning the machinery for recovering com- 
pensation, the amount of which is to be forthwith fixed by a 
county-court jury. The measure is in fact simply an extension of 
the previous Act of 1880, and will prove an even greater dis- 
appointment to those in whose interests it is ostensibly advocated, 
as all it does for them is to enlarge the area of litigation, which 
means bringing ruin to a greater number of doors. The Home 
Secretary appears to think that the aim of this class of legislation 
should be to multiply the opportunities an unfortunate wage- 
earner has of sending a “solicitor’s letter” to his master. The 
satisfaction that a man who may have become a cripple really 
wants is not to establish somebody else’s negligence in a lawsuit, 
but immediate compensation for his misfortune. Really wise and 
humane legislation would ignore the litigous element altogether 
by establishing some system of insurance against all accidents. 
Not satisfied, however, with playing into the hands of the specu- 
lative solicitor, this measure, in its present shape, would destroy 
certain great insurance societies that have been formed (notably 
those of the London and North-Western and the London and 
Brighton Railway Companies) by the joint action of employers and 
employed. These mutual arrangements cover a far wider ground 
than the new Bill, and compensation is paid out of their funds 
without delay or friction in innumerable cases—such as accidents 
without negligence, or sickness—that the Bill would not touch. 
The funds are admittedly kept solvent by the employers’ contribu- 
tion, which is given on the not unreasonable condition that their men 
shall abstain from seeking legal redress—in other words, that they 
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shall “ contract out” of Employers’ Liability Acts. The workmen 
belonging to these societies have manifested an eager and practically 
unanimous desire to remain outside the scope of Mr. Asquith’s 
measure, as they have been given to understand by their directors 
that “ contracting out” is a condition of the employers’ contribu- 
tion. A mild amendment was moved in their interest by Mr. W. 
McClaren, the Gladstonian Member for a “ North-Western” con- 
stituency, to permit this privilege in the case of existing insurance 
societies, when two-thirds of the workmen wished it. The 
Government, however, placed itself at the disposal of extreme 
Trade Unionism, to which all mutual arrangements are abhorrent, 
and, with the aid of the Irish, defeated the amendment by a 
inajority of 18. The House of Lords is thus given a second oppor- 
tunity in the same year of conciliating a large body of opinion in 
this country that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have most 
unwisely disregarded. 


It seems probable that a measure establishing 

ch AbisH Parish Councils will be passed this Session, pro- 
vided the Government are reasonable enough to 

“lighten the ship” of the provisions affecting the administration 
of the Poor Law. The Bill was introduced by Mr. Fowler, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, in a very conciliatory speech, 
and was received with great friendliness by the Unionists, who 
treated it as the legitimate and natural consequence of Mr. Ritchie’s 
Local Government Act. The debates have been maintained at a 
very good level and the temper of the House has been unrufiled, 
save when Mr. George Russell, the Under Secretary for India, in- 
dulged in a singularly foolish tirade against the Squire and the 
Parson. The speech, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, was intended for 
a Bedfordshire audience, and was accidentally delivered in the 
wrong place; it was promptly repudiated on behalf of the Govern- 
ment by Mr. Gladstone. The Premier explained that Under 
Secretaries used to speak, and ought to speak, only for themselves, 
and should not be held as involving the Cabinet. At this stage it 
is difficult to guess in what shape the Bill will emerge from Com- 
mittee : the limit of population at which parishes are to be com- 
pelled to have Councils has been fixed at 200, instead of 300; 
grouping will doubtless be a source of considerable difficulty, but 
the most important part of the Bill—that affecting the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law—ought not to be in it at all, as it incidentally 
raises questions of momentous importance that must be thoroughly 
threshed out by a Royal Commission before being dealt with by 
legislation. As the measure stands now the ex-officio Guardians are 
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to be abolished, and the poorest class in a village could vote them- 
selves out-door relief, which the landlords and farmers would have 


to pay. 


The duty of an Opposition is to oppose, and the 
Pape ey object of opposing is to have the gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench removed if they persist in wrong- 
doing. It is true that, resembling a famous batch of predecessors, 
Her Majesty’s present Ministers have all the virtues save that of 
resignation. On the few recent occasions when they have perceived 
the possibility of defeat, they have announced that they do not 
intend to dissolve in the event of that contingency being realized. 
Their sense of the original sin which prevents more than half 
of the United Kingdom from being Separatists is so acute that 
they are glued to their seats, and will not move a moment earlier 
than they can help it. That is obvious to all men; but Her 
Majesty’s Opposition, who are as much Her Majesty’s servants as 
the Ministerialists, must not be oblivious of their duty in the 
matter. Apparently they are, however. Recently the Govern- 
ment majorities have sometimes been twice and three times as 
large as they should have been, measured by their normal pre- 
ponderance, and on at least one occasion there would have been no 
Government majority at all if the Unionists had been alive to their 
responsibilities. It is time to mention this. Mr. Balfour deserves 
a holiday more than some of his followers who take one. It is not 
fair to him, neither is it fair to the country, that he should be 
deserted on a division by a single man of whom he is the leader. 
Unless that fact is realized and acted upon, The Times and The 
St. James's Gazette may revert to the idea, which struck them 
simultaneously in July, that there is need for a List of Unionist 
Absentees, and we take this opportunity of reminding them of the 
service they then rendered. 


We are so relieved at the termination of the coal 

THE COAL : ‘ : 
STRIKE. strike as not to grudge the Government any credit 
they may claim for their skilful intervention. 

When the struggle was moribund and a conference was about to 
be held by the disputants, Mr. Gladstone, possibly on the urgent 
suggestion of The Duily Telegraph, precipitated matters by the 
offer of an irresistible chairman. This was immediately accepted by 
both sides, and one sitting at the Foreign Office settled the most 
disastrous quarrel of our time. Neither side can claim a technical 
victory, as the men return immediately to work at wages which 
have been refused them for four months, while after the Ist 
February, 1894, the whole question is to be definitely settled for a 
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year by a joint Board—containing an equal number of miners and 
coal-owners—presided over by some unfortunate outsider. The 
strike has about doubled the price of coal, as we all know to our 
cost, and for the present the owners will probably find it easy to 
pay the old rate of wages. The men, we have been told, through- 
out their painful, and indeed heartrending, struggle, have fought 
with the single object of fixing a minimum “living wage ”—a 
phrase which, though undefined, is taken to mean the amount a 
miner requires to support himself and family (the latter of unspeci- 
fied size) in modest comfort. The Daily Chronicle, whose heart is 
considerably larger than its head, calls the Foreign Office settlement 
the “Waterloo of Labour,” and is extremely indignant with everyone 
who won’t echo the phrase; but, as the award does not contain the 
slightest reference to the “living wage,” it cannot be regarded as a 
Labour victory. This deplorable struggle has brought one fact 
vividly home to all observers: a high daily wage often means a low 
weekly wage, and it is a steady average per week that the miner 


really wants, though, curiously enough, this is not what he 
asks for. 


Our episodes hitherto would suggest that the 

i month has been exclusively dull or alarming. It 
has, however, been delightfully relieved by the 

discomfiture of an ill-advised deputation, of portentous dimensions, 
which invaded the Lord Chancellor in the middle of November, 
under the guidance of Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P. The object of this 
multitude, consisting of 210 English Gladstonian M.P.’s and 70 
Irish Gladstonian M.P.’s, was to remonstrate with Lord Herschell 
upon his supineness in packing the Magisterial Bench with political 
partizans in accordance with the deputation’s interpretation of the 
House of Commons’ Resolution of May 5th. That not overwise 
Resolution (the Lord Chancellor seems to regard it as impractic- 
able) affirmed the inexpediency of appointing magistrates solely on 
the recommendation of Lords-Lieutenant. It now turns out to 
have meant, in the minds of those who carried it, that forthwith 
Justices of the Peace were to be nominated by county Members, 
presumably when of the true faith, otherwise there would be no 
grievance. Mr. Morton, at the outset, tried to gild the pill prepared 
for the Lord Chancellor, who was graciously informed that he 
might consult whom he pleased in making the appointments in 
question—from the Lord-Lieutenant to the parish beadle,—but 
that the deputation resented his relying entirely on the former, as 
they desired “to do away with class privileges, and to treat all 
citizens on an equality.” So far there was nothing to complain of, 
and the remonstrants were well within their rights, but the purely 
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political character of the whole manceuvre was revealed by the 
figures repeated by one speaker after another. “Cornwall had 
over 200 justices, nearly all of them Tory, or worse still, Liberal 
Unionists; and two divisions of a Midland county had 80 county 
justices, only two of them being Liberals,” sighed Mr. Morton. In 
a division of Yorkshire, out of 21 acting magistrates, “three 
only were supporters of the present Government,” groaned Mr. 
Byles. And so on through ten or twelve truculent or piteous 
speeches in which the American “spoils system” was unblushingly 
advocated. Mr. Conybeare, who is not a hypocrite, and is often 
to be found boldly expressing the thoughts of more fastidious or 
more timid colleagues, complained bitterly that his nominees had 
been rejected, and laid it down that “ when Members of Parliament 
on their responsibility as representatives submitted names, the 
appointments should follow without the necessity of doing more 
than submitting them to the Lord-Lieutenant to ascertain whether 
any local disqualification could be shown.” 


When the complainants had exhausted themselves, 
DapmataLl Lord Herschell was given an opportunity of tender- 
ing them a humble apology, coupled with a promise 
of future amendment. To their amazement, however, the defence 
—which was required to soothe the outraged supporters to whom 
Members had rashly promised seats on the Bench that the Chan- 
cellor had failed to ratify—took the form of a vindication. Like 
every other public man, the Lord Chancellor spoke twice as long 
as was necessary, but he showed that he had done what he thought 
right and safe, in introducing new elements to the Bench, pointed 
out that some of his hearers had recommended palpably impossible 
people, dwelt on the extreme difficulty of collecting information as 
to character except through the Lords-Lieutenant, to many of whom 
he acknowledged in passing his “most hearty thanks,” roundly 
refused to throw the Bench into the Party pot, and concluded by 
warmly declaring “I can assure you of this, that I would far sooner 
give up the seat which I hold, and resign my office, than do any- 
thing in this matter but what I thought to be right and best for 
the administration of justice throughout the country.” We read 
that “Mr. A. C. Morton thanked the Lord Chancellor for his reply, 
and the deputation then withdrew,” presumbly a sadder and, we 
hope, a wiser deputation. Since its disappointment its more ardent 
spirits have soothed themselves by passing a sulky resolution, and 
have gratified themselves by putting Lord Herschell’s Ministerial 
colleagues in a minority on Women Suffrage in connection with 
Parish Councils. 
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We make no apology to our readers for giving 
A NOTABLE 


Deean. them another opportunity of enjoying the follow- 
ing extract from the remarkable speech delivered 
at Glasgow on the 1st of November by the Duke of Argyll :— 


** Well, the other day, when I was thinking upon what fragment of this great 
subject— for it is an immense subject—I should address you upon to-night, I fell, 
if not into a deep sleep, at least into a deep reverie. I had a vision and a dream. 
Will you allow me to tell you what that dream was? (Laughter.) I dreamt that 
[ and a great number of my fellow-countrymen of all classes were about to set out 
on a long journey in an immense railway train through a country which I knew 
was wholly new, and along a line which no passenger train had ever passed before, 
made over bogs and sands and quicksands and forests and precipices, and every 
kind of dangerous ground. And before entering the train I went up to some 
of the officers of the company, and I said, ‘Have you got a careful driver?’ 
(Laughter.) ‘Oh,’ said the guard of the train, ‘we have the oldest hand in the 
employment of the company.’ (Laughter.) I said, ‘That does not satisfy me. 
(Laughter.) Great age is of itself no guarantee for nerve, and therefore I am not 
satisfied with that.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘we have a grand old engineering hand to 
guide us.’ (Laughter.) But he said also to my great relief, ‘ We have an additional 
precaution, We have made up what we call a brake compartment. We allow 
the passengers to have a few of their number in that brake compartment, and we 
give them the power, if anything very dangerous should appear, to apply the 
brake and to stop the train.’ (Laughter.) ‘Oh, well,’ I said, ‘I should be very 
glad indeed of that,’ and he proposed that I should be one in that brake compart- 
ment. Well, we went on for some time, very well and prosperously, but we saw 
it was a very dangerous country, and at last, towards dark, the train began to 
slow on a rapid turn in the line. We all looked out, and we saw we were stopping 
at a station, which I saw was invaded by a great crowd of wild-looking men armed 
with blackthorns. (Laughter.) They were cheering loudly and making an in- 
fernal row (laughter), waving handkerchiefs and sticks. As we drew up to the 
platform I saw them waving a flag. I could not quite see the motto at first, but 
at last I made it out to be, * Through plunder to disintegration.’ (Cheers.) Then 
I saw them go up to the engine. At first our grand old engineer repelled them 
with much dignity and power, but a short time afterwards we were alarmed to see 
secret signs passing between our grand old engineer and this mob. We saw him 
allow a whole lot of them to take possession of his engine, and then we suddenly 
started again. Well, gentlemen, we had no sooner started under these inaus- 
picious conditions than we felt the train sway most dreadfully from side to side as 
if we were going to run off the line. We saw that we were rushing past stations 
at which we should have stopped. We looked out and saw that we were rushing 
against danger signals without taking the least notice. At last we looked at each 
other and said, ‘We must apply the brake.’ We all jumped together, and with a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together, we stopped the train. (Laughter.) 
Then followed a scene which I shall never forget. I saw it as distinetly as I see 
this vast assembly just now. The line was covered with passengers, who came to 
thank us for having saved their lives. In the middle of this came the grand old 
engineer, with a frown upon his face. He said this was not a time for violence, 
hardly even for veheme:ce ; but he asked us, shaking his fist in our faces, * Why 
did you interfere with my driving in this way? I will smash you up next time.’ 
(Laughter and cheers.) That is the position, I feel, in regard to the House of 
Lords. We were in the brake compartment, and we stopped the train for the best 
of all reasons.” 


This appears to us to be at once the happiest and most forcible 
defence of the House of Lords we remember to have read. Shall 
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we continue to maintain that the Scotch have no sense of 
humour ? 


In the same speech the Duke of Argyll, who was 
En MAN OF in his very best form, referred to his own accumu- 


lating years, and spoke these weighty words upon 
aged Statesmanship : 


‘*T hear it said that Mr. Gladstone has wonderful, almost superhuman, powers. 
Yes, he stands a head and shoulders above all his colleagues and all his contempo- 
raries in many respects in the House of Commons. (Cheers.) He has the same wonder- 
ful gifts of speech which he ever had, at least as regards its form, its animation, and 
its passion. But if you ask me whether his intellectual powers are the same, I com- 
pare this Budget with that, and I say, ‘ Read them together.’ We little know what 
is taking place in our physical frame as years advance upon us, and when friends 
tell us, ‘You are wonderful men, you septuagenarians and you octogenarians, 
wonderful men,’ and give us the language of adulation, are we conscious of the 
slow, silent, and secret changes which are going over our physical and our mental 
constitution, because long before the silver cord is loosed, or the golden bowl is 
broken, or the pitcher is broken at the fountain, there are some little fibres which 
are not as strong as they once were? Our powers may be the same, but the 
balance may be gone, and that which was merely a weakness in early life may 
become a positive disadvantage in the years which are now come upon us. I sin- 
cerely believe that that is the case with Mr. Gladstone. I say that no man of 
eighty-four ought to pretend to be the Prime Minister of this country. (Hear, 
hear.) In the first place, he does not act, and move, and think under the respon- 
sibilities of other men, because he has no political future before him. He is 
inevitably—even if he be an angel from Heaven—he is tempted to think and to 
feel, ‘ After me the deluge’ ; —(laughter)—and I declare to you that, in my belief, 
the reckless manner in which Mr. Gladstone makes proposals is in itself—some of 
the proposals are not to come into operation until six years hence, when he will be 
past ninety—a reckless dealing with the interests of this great nation.” 


iiisin tition: nies We think the following extract from Notes from 
~vorr.  JLreland should be filed for reference :— 


‘* Speaking at Naas, County Kildare, on 29th October, Mr. 
John Redmond said: 


‘*A one man one vote Bill, if introduced as such, would be a dangerous thing 
for Ireland for this reason, that it could only be passed by having a new 
redistribution of seats, and a redistribution of seats would mean, after the action 
of the Whigs in the last session of Parliament, the reduction of Ireland's 
members from 103 to 80. A Bill for the holding of elections on the same day 
would practically have the same effect as one man one vote, because men would 
not be able to give one vote here, and then travel hundreds of miles and give 
another vote some place (sic) else. —Independent, 30th October, 1893.” 


: The reaction against the old method of writing 

** SOCIAL . i i ie Pe 
ENGLANp.” history, popularized by the wonderful short history 

of the late J. R. Green, has clearly inspired Mr. 

Traill’s great undertaking,* and Social England, a Record of the 
Progress of the People by various writers, the first volume of which 


* Social England, Vol. 1. Edited by H.D. Traill,D.C.L. Published by Cassell 
& Company. 
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has just appeared under his editorship, is designed to review the 
life of the English nation as a society, not as a polity, nor as a State 
among States. The subject is divided into periods, and in each 
period writers of special authority treat of the various heads of civil 
organization, religion, learning and sciences, literature, art, and so 
on; and the latest result of the investigations of scholars will thus 
be placed within the reach of teachers and students, while Mr. 
Traill’s name is a guarantee that the work will remain an organic 
whole, with a distinct literary character, and will not be allowed to 
degenerate into an encyclopedia. We question, however, whether 
the digestion of the general reader is equal to assimilating so great 
a mass of historical information. One of our greatest dangers—to 
which Mr. Bryce most usefully drew attention not long ago—is the 
ignorance of the history of their country shared by all classes of 
Englishmen, an ignorance largely due to the faults of our various 
educational systems. It is hardly to be hoped that a work of this 
scope will do much directly to meet the evil. The older histories, 
with their account of Sovereigns and Parliaments, of wars and 
revolutions, were dramatic, and comparatively easy to master. It 
is impossible to teach everything, and a good history of this type 
taught at any rate the vital facts as to growth and development of 
the nation, and did something to inspire an intelligent patriotism. 
There is a large minority, however, to whom these remarks do not 
apply, and who will find what they want in these volumes. If we 
may single out any section for special commendation, it is that 
which will deal with trade and industry. “Side by side with the 
English trader,” says Mr. Traill in his masterly introduction, 
“marches for a thousand years the English legislator, a travelling 
companion whose attentions were not always disinterested, and, 
even when they were, were too often embarrassing if not injurious 
to their object.” If we are indeed to witness, as we have been 
lately warned, the renewed ascendency in legislation of the “blind 
cupidity of the dark ages,” a record of fiscal, sumptuary, and pro- 
tective laws of all descriptions, and of their effects, ought to be of 
priceless value, and any work which opens the doors of the un- 
rivalled storehouse of fact and experience on these subjects to be 
found in English history, to the leaders of modern democratic 
opinion, will do much more than justify its appearance. 


TABLE 1.] EFFECTIVE BATTLE-SHIP§ 


| 
| 


ENGLAND. 


Tonnage. Name. pies Tonnage. 
7,550 EE | 1865 7,578 Oce: 
$8,680 PII soso cess ossaateneess 1868 7,779 Mare 
9,290 WI sets eeeehnrenecs cebvecaneies 1870 7.600 Sufh 
8,320 OE RS ne 1868 9,000 Fried 
6,010 PTOI 6.059555 s80crensons 1869 9,000 Rich 
6,010 ERVINGUNIO ons. .c00eccseseeseens 1869 8,700 Colbe 
6,010 BO TID nce seveaseccuscerens 1S70 8,700 Tridd 
6.910 EEE ee S70 4.700 Trius 
6,640 PIRI oc sons'sasssccesiretaes 1S70 9.000 Redo 
£010 8 RSA enero 1870 11.000 Ad. ¥ 
9.530 Devastation .........c00.. 1S71 10,400 Deva 
9,330 Be res 1872 10,400 Cour 
10,080 Dreadnouvht .................. 1875 7000 Terril 
9,310 PI oo opel caerenseceana) 1674 7.000 Indon 
9,490 Alexandra éktadsasoeeeseaaenes IS75 7.000 Requ 
9,170 ND arsga cy apc soedeansienss 1875 7.000 Caimd 
».440 Rupert pnibbinee tard aavwnbtaeswenwes S75 ] 1,200 Ad. I 
8.540 Re 1876 pee 
4,570 MII -vcniiccncensaccnas bosons 1876 113,053 
4,S70 EE Re er etre errs: 1879 
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8,660 AGAMOMNOD: ......2.005.0.00000 | 1879 
3,660 BR 1880 
6,200 __ REE ere PREC enT 1881 
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9,500 Collimewood ...sisccsccsceces | 1882 Orae 
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10,600 Sere NRE | 1886 
10,600 Anson 1886 
262,510 32 in number. 
BATTLE-SHIPS AND COAST-DEFEN 
TABLE 2. ] Additions beturcen - 
ENGLAND. | 
Date of 
Tonnage. Name, ——s Tonnage. 
ment, 
10,600 Camperdown ............00+++ 1885 10,500 H Hoche 
12,000 if eeernrreee sas 1SS7 11,200 Formi 
12,000 Nile ..... sisi aaa cae cseemend 188s 10,400 Marced 
10,500 I nia catacunsaneneadaiec 1SSS 10,500 Maver 
10,500 Samapertel .............2. we 1887 10,500 Neptu 
14,150 Royal Sovereign 1889 6,500 Jemma 
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14,150 Empress of India ............ 1SS9 = 
14,150 Ramillies..... 1890 66.100 
14,150 Repulse ..... 1890 
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14,150 ROGET OEE 22.000... 0ssc00000000 1S90 
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Sha ; Or 14 ships ane 
189,800 15 ships. 
10,500 Victoria deducted, 14 ships 
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10,600 
12.000 
12,000 
10,500 
10,500 
14,150 
14,150 
14,150 
14,150 
14,150 
14,150 
14,150 
14,150 
10,500 
10,500 


189,800 


10,500 


179,300 


Tonnage 


1500 
14,900 


14,000 
14,000 


56,500 


56,300 tons and 4 vessels—British 
tons and 


EFFECTIVE BATTLE-SHIPS, 1889, BEFORE NAVAL 


ENGLAND. 


Date of 
Launch. 


1865 
1568 
IS70 
IS6S 
1S69 
ISs69 
IS70 
Is70 
IS70 
Is70 
S71 
S72 
S875 
1674 
IST5 
IS75 
S75 
S76 
S76 
1879 
1876 
S79 
ISSO 
18s 
ISS5 
S82 
Bate 34 
S82 
IS85 
IS85 
1886 
ISS6 


Bellerophon 
Hereules ... 
Sultan 
Monareh 
Audacious 
Invincible 
Iron Duke 
Swiftsure 
Triumph 
Hotspur ‘ 
Devastation 
Thunderer 
Dreadnoueht 
Neptune 
Alexandra 
Superb 
Rupert 
Téméraire 
Belleisle ..... 
Orion a 
Inflexible... 
Agamemnon 
Ajax 

Hero 
Conqueror 
Edinbureh 
Colossus 
Collingwood 
Howe 
Rodney 
Benbow 
Anson 


32 in number. 


BATTLE-SHIPS AND COAST-DEFENCE VESSELS, 


ENGLAND. 


Date of 
Launch or 
Commence- 

ment, 


ISSO 
ISS7 
ISSS 
ISSS 
ISS7 
ISS9 
Iss? 
ISSO 
1890 
ISO 
sol 

Iso 
Isdou 
ISO 

soo 


Camperdown ........... . 
Trafalgar 

Nile ... 

Victoria 

Sanspariel 

Royal Soverei 
Eee , eahaacat 
Empress of Inclia ............ 
Ramillies 

Repulse 

Revenge ......... 
Resolution 

Royal Oak 

Centurion 

Bartleur 


i) ships 
Victoria deducted, 14 ships 


BATPLE-SHIPS, COAST DEF 


ENGLAND 


Date of 
Launch, 


Renown Building 


Magnitie: 


Projected 


Majestic ] 
Pre ryyected 


Terrible 


is against 
23 vessels of France and Russia. 


\bout to be 
commenced 


PLO SO 


nage. 


18 
s170 
600 
9,000 
9,000 
8.700 
8,700 
1,700 
9,000 
11,000 
10,400 
10,400 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
7,000 
11,200 


113,053 


Additions betircen 


Tonnage. 


10500 
11,200 
10,400 
10,500 
10,500 

6,500 

6,500 


66.100 


Or 14 ships and 179,300 tons—British— 


ENCE 


lonnage. 


11.000 
12,000 
11,900 
11,600 
12,200 
11,800 
6,400 
4,700 
4,700 
5,300 
6,400 
8,100 
5, 100 


114,200 


VESSELS, 


FRANCE. 


Date of 


Name, Launch. 


1860 
1869 
1870 
1873 
1875 
1875 
1S76 
1877 
S76 
1S79 
1879 
ISSI 

ISSI 

1S83 
1S85 
ISS5 


Ocean 
Marengo 
Suffren 
Friedland 
Richelieu 
Colbert 
Trident 
Triumphante 
Redoutable 
Ad. Duperry 
Devastation 
Courbet 
Terrible 
Indomptable 
Requin 
Caiman 


Ad. Baudin 


17 in number. 


DEFENCE 


Tonnage. 


9,700 
8,500 
5,800 
5,800 
7,800 


37,600 


ACT. 


RUSSIA, 
Name. 


| Peter the Great 

| Alexander ITI 
Vladimir Monomak 
Minin 


5 in number. 


Or a combined French and Russian foree of 150,653 tons and 23 ships as against 


our 262,340 tons and 32 ships. 


tpril, 1889, and Ist April, 1894. 
FRANCE, 


Date of 
Launch or 
Commence- 

ment. 


Name. 


Hoche 
Formidable 
Marceau 
Magenta 
Neptune 
Jemmapes 
Bouvines 


1886 
1885 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1s90 
1S90 


AND 


FRANCE, 


Date of 
Launch, 


Brennus 
Lazare Carnot 
Charles Martel 
Jaureguibery 
Bouvet 
Massena 
Trehouart 
Briux 

Chanzy 
Pothuau 


Completing 
Building 
Completing 
Building 


3 


be] 
Completing 
Building 
a 
' Building 
Completing 
Comm 'neing 


AFTER NAVAL 


as against 


FIRST-CLASS CRUISERS 


DEFENCE 


Tonnage. 


10,200 
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10,200 
8,100 
6,000 
9.500 
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ACT. 


RUSSIA. 


Name. 
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Catherine II. .................. 
Ee aaEree 
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Date of 
Launch. 


1872 
ISST7 
1885 
1879 
ISS5 


Date of 
Launch or 
Commence- 
ment. 
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1886 
1887 
1891 
1891 
1892 


13 ships and 120,300 tons of France and Russia. 


BUILDING 


Tonnage. 


10,300 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 

8,900 
12,500 

4,200 

4,200 
11,500 
11,500 


96, 100 


ON Ist JAN, 1894. 


RUSSIA. 


Name, 


| 

| George the Victorious 
Petropauhsk 

| Pultava 

Sebastopol 

CAOk VOMRE <..0555-2.0-5.. ; 

Tri Sviatitetia 

Ad. Orshakoff 

AG. TORIIEE,......0+000000500. 

Rurik No, 2 

Rurik No. 3 
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IS OUR SEA-POWER TO BE MAINTAINED? 


WE are now passing through one of those periodical alarms which, 
with almost unfailing regularity, recur every five years. Is our 
navy adequate to meet the great and prospective increases of 
strength of foreign navies? asks the public. Yes, replies the Prime 
Minister, I am “ perfectly satisfied as to the adequacy and capacity 
of the British navy to perform all the purposes for which it exists.” 
So enigmatical an answer coming through the mouth of one who, 
throughout the whole course of his long career, has been a persistent 
opponent of the expansion of the naval forces of this country, must 
quicken rather than dispel the existing apprehension. My desire, 
therefore, is to make clear what the present and prospective forces 
of the British navy are, and will be, by such a statement of fact as 
will make the facts so stated incontrovertible, and place them 
beyond the limits of incredulity or cavil. For this purpose I propose 
only to utilize published documents, but classifying and analyzing 
their contents with the knowledge and experience which long 
familiarity with the subject enables me to do, and I prefer to use 
the columns of a widely-circulated periodical to the platform for 
the publication of such a statement, as it requires closer attention 
and concentration of thought than any audience could be expected 
to give to the passing words of a speaker. 

“The purposes for which the British navy exists” are the pro- 
tection of the colonies, commerce, and territories, of the British 
Empire, against the united naval forces of the two strongest exist- 
ing foreign fleets by maintaining against such a combination the 
command of the sea. To be capable of affording such protection, 
the nature as well as the strength of the attack, and the extent 
of the area to be protected, must be considered. If the nature 
of the conditions under which such a conflict may arise, make it 
probable that the attack will be concentrated, and the defensive 
force to a considerable extent dispersed, then a mere numerical 
superiority is not sufficient for the navy, which, everywhere and 
anywhere, has to vindicate its supremacy. 


There is a fashion prevalent in certain circles to talk loosely 
VOL, XX11, 29 
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about the necessity of having in the pigeon-holes of the Admiralty 
a general cut-and-dried scheme for the defence of the British 
Empire, which in any conceivable eventuality could at once be put 
in operation. But before it is possible to draw up the principles 
of any effective scheme of naval defence, for the protection of 
territories so scattered and commerce so omnipresent as in the case 
of Great Britain, it is necessary to know the character, extent, and 
bases of operations of the forces to be met. In every case there 
are certain obvious organizing steps which must be taken at home, 
and certain strategical positions which must be occupied abroad, 
but the force requisite to be employed must entirely be regulated 
by the strength of the enemy. The combination of foreign navies 
likely to be arrayed against Great Britain is, to a large extent, regu- 
lated by the foreign policy of the day, but the foreign policy of the 
country may shift with each change of government. Past experience 
has taught us that. To allow thestandard of our naval establishment 
to vary with each change of government is dangerous, wasteful, 
and ineffective. The Naval Defence Act, therefore, laid down, once 
for all, the principle—with the overwhelming approval of the public 
—that, no matter what the foreign policy of this country might be, 
the minimum standard of strength at which our naval establish- 
ment should be maintained, was a force more than equal to the 
combined fleets of the two strongest foreign naval Powers for the 
time being. France and Russia happened to be then, and are still, 
those two Powers, and therefore their fleets, present and prospective, 
form the test as to how far the British fleet “is capable and ade- 
quate to perform the duties for which it exists.” 

In comparing the relative strength of two or more fleets, the 
mere enumeration of the number of ships at the disposal of 
the respective Admiralties is in itself misleading, unless the size, 
date, and character of the vessel be also stated. To omit men- 
tion of the size of the individual ships would be unfair to the 
English Admiralty, as their ships are, as a rule, larger and faster 
than those of a corresponding type abroad. The age of a ship is 
an even more important criterion of its fighting power. Nelson’s 
flagship at Trafalgar, the Victory, was nearly forty years old 
when taken into that action, and yet she was, notwithstanding her 
age, one of the fastest battle-ships afloat. In these days of rapid 
change and improvement, a vessel twenty years old in armament, 
armour, and speed, is regarded as semi-obsolete. The battle fleet 
of Great Britain contains a larger proportion of old vessels than do 
those of France and Russia, for the continuity of armoured ship- 
building has never been broken here; in France for years subse- 
quent to the Franco-German War construction was postponed, 
whilst the Russian armoured fleet, with one exception, is of recent 
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creation. In the lists of ships which I give, in each instance, 
age and size are named. 

The substitution of steam propulsion for that of sails has 
limited, so far as European navies are concerned, the area within 
which in any future war the battle for the command of the sea 
must be fought. Foreign nations have few distant coaling stations, 
and the coal capacity of their battle-ships is less than that of 
British fleets, and they are not likely to forego the advantage of 
selecting from behind their strongly fortified ports the time and 
opportunity for such an all-important encounter. 

Assuming then the strong probabilities that if such an untoward 
event as a great naval war were to occur the decisive battle for supre- 
macy would be fought within European waters, we must eliminate 
from consideration all our foreign squadrons abroad (except the 
Mediterranean) as being too remote from the central conflict, and as 
being mainly composed of second-class cruisers and small vessels, 
whose functions are not to fight battle-ships, but to protect commerce. 
We must, however, include the more modern foreign coast-defence 
vessels, as, though of small coal capacity, their heavy armament 
and armour would qualify them to take part in an engagement 
between battle-ships. 

Having then cleared the ground for a comparative analysis of 
what may or may not be included in the British navy for the 
maintenance of the command of the sea, if that position be 
challenged, let me show by the tabulated statement at the opening 
of this article the relative strength of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia, at three periods. 

Ist. In March, 1889, before the Naval Defence Act was intro- 
duced. 


2nd. In April, 1894, at the end of the Naval Defence Act, 
and 

3rd. The prospective building programme of the three coun- 
tries on the 1st January, 1894, as now known, for I am 
not fully in possession of the additions to be proposed by 
the French and Russian Budgets of 1894. 

Table 1 shows that in 1889 we had of effective battle-ships 32, 
of 262,340 tonnage, against 23 French and Russian ships of 150,653 
tonnage, but our advantage was not so great as the figures would at 
first sight imply, for many of our ships were old, but still sufficient, 
if properly used, to hold our own against any two foreign fleets. 

I now turn to the next statement, which deals with the results of 
the five years’ work ending in 1894, and which shows in battle-ships 
alone an addition of 14 ships, 179,300 tons, to the British Fleet, 
against 13 ships, 120,300 tons, to the fleets of France and Russia. 

In this quinquennial period our superiority in tonnage, unlike in 
29* 
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the last return, is associated with an effective force in excess of 
what is, at first sight, conveyed, for our ships are more modern, and 
have relatively a greater concentration of offensive and defensive 
power than the ships added to the other navies. I have purposely 
eliminated from this return all the second-class cruisers and other 
smaller vessels which in such large numbers were built during this 
term, for reasons I have already given; but it may seem to some 
naval authorities that armoured and first-class cruisers, as well as 
coast-defence vessels, should not be ignored. 

Our present effective armoured and first-class cruisers number 
twenty-nine, and are thus made up: Nine old armoured vessels— 
Warrior, Northumberland, Minotaur, Black Prince, Agincourt, 
Achilles, Shannon, Northampton, Nelson; nine modern belted 
cruisers-—Orlando, Undaunted, Australia, Galatea, Nurcissus, 
Awroru, Immortalité, Imperious, Warspite ; eleven modern pro- 
tected cruisers—Bluke, Blenheim, Edgar, Hawke, Grafton, Theseus, 
St. George, Gibraltar, Royal Arthur, Endymion, Crescent. 

France has eleven, consisting of two old armourclads—La Gallis- 
soniere and Victorieuse ; four semi-modern armourclads—Vauban, 
Bayard, Turenne, and Du Guesclin ; five modern vessels—T wage, 
Cecile, Dupuy de Lome, Chanzy, Chanter. 

Russia’s large cruisers are: Two semi-modern—Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Dimitry Douski; four modern—General Admiral, 
Admiral Kornikof, Panyat Azova, and Rurik, making a total 
of seventeen against twenty-nine; but our foreign stations would 
absorb at least six of our available large cruisers, so the balance 
left is not great in numbers, and somewhat obsolete in quality. 

In coast-defence vessels we have six old ships at home—Hecate, 
Cyclops, Hydra, Gorgon, Glatton, and Prince Albert, whilst the 
French have six modern ships—Furieux, Fulminant, Tempéte, 
Tonnant, Vengeur, Tonnerre; and eight powerful gunboats— 
Eventé, Flamme, Grenade, Acheron, Fusée, Mitraille, Styz, 
Phlegetor. This is independent of several older vessels still on the 
serviceable lists of France and Russia. 

Such, then, is the relative position of the three greatest naval 
Powers of Europe now; and although we may fairly claim to be 
equal in strength to our two most formidable competitors, no one 
can pretend that the margin of our superiority is such that we 
can afford to rest on our oars, or ignore any substantial addition 
which either of these Powers may project or contemplate to their 
present effective forces. 

I now deal with the last return, the number of large ships 
completing, building, and projected, and their respective merits, 
and this return shows that France and Russia will have, on the 
Ist Jan., 1894, no less than 23 large ships, with an aggregate 
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tonnage of 210,300 tons, in various stages of construction, against 
only four of Great Britain, with an aggregate tonnage of 56,000. 
But this return gives far too favourable an impression of our pre- 
parations, for, at the time I am writing, on three out of the four, 
—viz., the Magnificent, Majestic, and Terrible, no actual work 
has yet begun. 

These figures do indicate an urgent danger ahead, of which the 
general public, and even Members of Parliament, have at present 
little conception. Navy Estimates are uninteresting in ordinary 
years, and what little interest was evinced this year in their dis- 
cussion was almost entirely absorbed in the questions relating to the 
pay and classification of certain grades of dockyard workmen. 
On two separate occasions I have endeavoured at length to call 
attention to the inadequate sums spent on new construction, and 
the delay in commencing to spend even these insufficient funds. 
I have on each occasion been answered by fair words from the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, and by an exposition of excellent inten- 
tions. Lord Spencer’s public speeches and exchange of opinions 
with naval officers leave nothing to be desired ; but for more than a 
year nothing has been done to counteract the prospective develop- 
ment of other navies. When there is common agreement between 
the Admiralty representatives and their critics as to the imminence 
of this coming danger and, yet, despite their declaration of inten- 
tion, the former do not move, it is clear that the obstruction is not 
within that Department, but outside. 

It was unfortunate for the continuity and development of our 
naval policy that the late General Election occurred when it did. 
If it had taken place either a year sooner or a year later, the special 
difficulties we have now to face would not have occurred, except in a 
very mitigated form. The framers of the Naval Defence Act always 
intended, as the work under that Statute approached its completion, 
to formulate a fresh programme of shipbuilding, to be gradually dove- 
tailed into that which preceded it. The preparation and elaboration 
of this new scheme should have been carried on during the summer 
and autumn of 1892. The General Election inopportunely interfered, 
and a new Board was formed in August, ’92, the political members of 
which had to review and digest a vast amount of complicated statis- 
ties, correspondence, and statements, before they could reasonably be 
expected to initiate a large scheme of new shipbuilding on their own 
responsibility. Almost coincident with their assumption of office, a 
series of grave casualties occurred, resulting in the stranding of 
one large ironclad and the total loss of another. These distracting 
events, with their consequent courts-martial, diverted and absorbed 
the attention and time of the responsible authorities of the 
Admiralty. Moreover, the revenue was declining, and the new 
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Government was largely constituted of those who in Opposition 
had so unsparingly condemned the procedure and scope of the 
Naval Defence Act, that it was not to be expected that they would, 
on the very assumption of their official duties, repudiate by their 
action their previous unfortunate utterances. 

When the Naval Estimates for 1893-94 were published, it was at 
once seen that the provisions for new construction were inadequate, 
and that, inadequate as they were in themselves, they formed no 
part of a comprehensive and continuous programme, but consisted 
mainly of proposals of the preceding Board postponed from the 
previous year. 

In considering the Estimates for the year 1892-3, the late Board of 
Admiralty proposed to lay down, before April, ’93, three new iron- 
clads, to be pushed on with the utmost rapidity in subsequent 
years, and orders were given later on for the commencement of the 
first of the three. In April, ’92, on a further review of the wants 
of the British navy, they came to the decision that two additional 
ironclads should be begun in the subsequent year 1893-94, making 
a total of five for the two years; and this recommendation was ac- 
companied by a general official declaration of opinion that this num- 
ber was the minimum necessary to meet only the future wastage 
and depreciation of the existing fleet. The Naval Budgets of foreign 
countries for the next year were at that time unknown ; and whether 
any addition to this proposed number would be necessitated by 
increased expenditure on their part could not be decided until 
their proposed expenditure was published. 

When, later on in the year, this information was obtainable, it 
became evident that both in France and Russia a large increase of 
new construction was projected ; yet when the British Naval Budget 
in 1893-94 was produced, the Estimates actually were below those of 
the preceding year, and so far from accepting the minimum of the 
late Board to meet wastage and depreciation, the only battle-ships to 
be laid down in 1893-94 were the two intended by the late Board to 
be commenced in the preceding year ; and up to the time at which 
I am now writing no actual work has been commenced upon either. 

Badly as we began the financial year, we stand worse now. The 
Victoria has been lost ; nothing has been done to replace her. It is 
not generally known that the money proposed to be spent this year 
on new construction (in contradistinction to the ships of the Naval 
Defence) is voted under the old system ; it is not protected by Act of 
Parliament, can be devoted to other purposes, and any unexpended 
balances at the end of the year must be surrendered to the Treasury. 
No provision was made for the repairs of the Howe, costing some 
£40,000. The sum required for that purpose must have come out 
of the money voted for new ships. It was proposed to expend a 
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large sum upon two new large cruisers. One has been dropped, and 
the other will not be begun before January 31st, 1894. To the two 
battleships, postponed since last year, £260,000 was appropriated 
by the Estimates. We are now at the beginning of the winter month 
in the current year, and, with only four months of the darkest and 
shortest working-days before us, neither of those vessels has been 
begun, and not one-third of the sum voted for them can be expended 
in the financial year. Nearly the whole of the material required for 
new ships is obtained by contract from the great iron and steel pro- 
ducing firms. The coal strike must have greatly delayed the fulfil- 
ment of those contracts, and yet all savings on this account will 
have to be returned to the Treasury on the close of this financial 
year and the liability of the unfulfilled contracts debited to the 
revenue of next year. 

We therefore begin next year with heavy liabilities and empty 
slips. For many years past the dockyards will not have been so 
devoid of new construction; for, outside the Naval Defence, all 
the vessels of which are completed or completing, there will be 
but eight vessels building, of which number two are gunboats. 
Including contract work, we shall then have only four large ships 
building, three battle-ships, and one first-class cruiser; but two 
of the four are only in the very preliminary stages of com- 
mencement. Contrasting our state with that of France and 
Russia, we shall have three battle-ships building against their 
twelve; one first-class cruiser against their seven, and this is ex- 
clusive of Government defence vessels. 

It may be contended by the Government that I have not fairly 
considered their difficulties or given them sufficient credit for the 
accelerated progress of the ships they found completing, or for the 
extra expenditure they have incurred in adding to our torpedo 
gunboats. I admit at once the excellence of this extra and 
unanticipated expenditure; I do not question the validity of the 
reasons which may have induced its sanction; but I emphatically 
assert that this extra expenditure should have been met either by 
larger votes at the beginning of the year or by a Supplementary 
Estimate subsequently, and that nothing justifies any Adminis- 
tration in meeting ephemeral or unexpected wants by a reduction 
of their annual normal expenditure upon large ships. The nation, 
or combination of nations, that has most large ships, will have the 
command of the sea; and the command of the sea once lost, from 
want of large ships, cannot be regained by any quantity of torpedo- 
boats or gunboats. 

What we have lost during the last year is time, which cannot be 
replaced or made good. The advantages of quick shipbuilding 
have been so demonstrated by our work of the last few years 
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that foreign nations are imitating our procedure with considerable 
success, and we cannot in the future rely upon having over them 
the same gain in time during the construction of large ships 
which we have had in the past. Every month saved now is of 
inestimable value as regards our future naval supremacy. It is 
from this standpoint, and not from any factious or partizan motive, 
that I and my friends in the House of Commons are urging the 
Government to announce at once their intentions, and receive the 
preliminary sanction of Parliament, so that the contract work 
may at once be placed. By this course at least three months 
can be saved; unless it is adopted, no new expenditure can be 
incurred until after the approval of the Votes presented in March 
next; and the time subsequently occupied in inviting tenders and 
preparing specifications would further delay the commencement 
of heavy work till May or June, 1894: and saving of time is now 
a consideration as important as the expenditure of money. 

In these days of tu quoque recrimination, I may be told that the 
course the present Board are taking is the same as that I adhered 
to in 1888, and that it is neither fair nor just for me to criticize others 
for doing what I did myself. Whether I was right or wrong in re- 
fusing to bring in any large new programme for the first two years 
of my tenure of office is a question not worth consideration just 
now; but, whether right or wrong, the reasons which influenced me 
in declining to move before ’89 do not now exist, and cannot be 
urged in defence of present inaction. 

The two years’ work of 1887-88, which preceded the intro- 
duction of the Naval Defence Act, was the heaviest and the most 
onerous of the last decade. In that period the dockyards were 
completely remodelled and reformed; our gun-producing power, 
which previously was limited and defective, was brought up to a 
point equal to any future naval demands, and the great bulk of the 
unfinished armourclads of every type and design with which our 
dockyards were crowded were rapidly finished, and thoroughly 
tested by the annual manceuvres then instituted ; whilst there were 
even at the end of that period of activity many ships still building 
or completing in the dockyards independent of the new ships to be 
laid down. Now all is changed. The dockyards are in excellent 
order, but their slips are empty; the gun-factories are waiting for 
orders ; and no difficulty whatever exists as to designs for the 
future: for in Mr. White, the Director of Naval Construction, the 
Adiniralty have the first naval architect of the day, and whose 
recent battle-ships and cruisers have met with general praise trom 
the Naval Service. 

It is outside the province of any private individual to attempt to 
lay down either the number or types of vessels to be comprised in 
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the new shipbuilding scheme. On the Admiralty alone must that 
responsibility rest. Still, it is permissible to mention a minimum 
of the immediate and most pressing wants of our fleet. We have 
only three battle-ships building against twelve. Let the Govern- 
ment undertake by laying down at once nine more vessels of that 
class, and pushing them on with expedition, that they shall be 
finished as soon as the vessels now building abroad. 

In drawing the attention of the country to this all-important 
question, I have dealt only with, hard, unpalatable facts, and have 
purposely abstained from any rhetorical generalities or imaginative 
pictures. I have no desire whatever to cavil at or censure the 
present Admiralty, for I know and appreciate their difficulties ; 
but time is slipping away; we are arriving at the eleventh hour; 
and unless a prompt, vigorous, and sustained action be at once 
taken, “Too late” may be the epitaph of our next great 
scheme of naval outlay. The last few years have wrought a great 
change of feeling upon the subject of naval expenditure. A 
Government which starves the navy loses popularity ; the Govern- 
ment that adequately maintains it gains popularity. No one can, 
therefore, be accused of being influenced by partizan motives who 
urges a Government to which he is politically opposed to do that 
which brings with it credit and popularity. Let the Government 
now face resolutely, and deal adequately with, the grave national 
danger forced upon their notice; and by such action they will 
obtain from their political opponents nothing but support and 
praise. 

GEORGE HAMILTON. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD.* 


WHEN your Principal asked me to select a topic for a lecture, I 
replied, in a moment of weakness, that I would speak of Matthew 
Arnold. The choice was partly suggested by an observation made on 
a recent visit to the United States. It struck me that Arnold’s 
merits were more fully recognized there than in his own country : 
though I hope that here, too, they do not lack appreciation. 
American opinion is probably not infallible. Still, fame on the 
other side of the Atlantic establishes a certain presumption of 
excellence. It proves that a man’s influence was not created by, 
and may sometimes indicate that it has been partly obscured by, 
our local prejudices. At any rate, the observation suggested some 
thoughts, which, it occurred to me, might be worth submitting to 
an English audience. Well, I have been ever since repenting my 
decision. The reasons against my enterprise are indeed so strong 
that I am now almost afraid to mention them. In the first place, 
I knew Arnold personally, though I cannot boast of having known 
him so intimately as to be provided with reminiscences. At one 
of my meetings with him, indeed, I do remember a remark which 
was made, and which struck me at the moment as singularly 
happy. Unfortunately, it was a remark made by me and not by 
him. Nothing, therefore, should induce me to report it, although, 
if you attend to what I am about to say, you will perhaps hear it, 
and, | hope, recognize it by this description. But, though our 
acquaintance was not so close as I could have wished, it left me 
with a singularly strong impression of Arnold’s personal charm. 
Though the objects of my worship were to him mere wooden 
idols; though I once satisfactorily confuted him in an article, 
now happily forgotten by myself and everybody else; though 
I was once even his Editor, and forced in that capacity to re- 
ject certain articles, on grounds, of course, quite apart from 
literary merit; yet he was always not only courteous but cordial, 
and, | may almost say, affectionate. He had that obvious 
sweetness of nature, which it is impossible not to recognize and not 
to love. Though in controversy he took and gave many shrewd 
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blows, he always received them with a courtesy, indicative not of 
mere policy or literary tact, but of dislike to inflicting pain and of 
incapacity for having any tolerably decent antagonist in flesh and 
blood. He was on excellent terms with the classes whose foibles 
he ridiculed most unsparingly, and even his own foibles were attrac- 
tive. He had his vanity ; but vanity is a quality to which moralists 
have never done justice. As distinguished from conceit, from a 
sullen conviction of your own superiority, it often implies a craving 
for sympathy and a confidence in the sincerity of your fellows, 
which is in the main, as his certainly was, an amiable and attrac- 
tive characteristic. If it savoured of intellectual coxcombry, it was 
redeemed by a simplicity and social amenity which showed that his 
nature had resisted the ossifying process which makes most of us 
commonplace and prosaic in later life. Now, I dislike criticism of 
personal acquaintance. “I love Robertson,” said Johnson, “and I 
won't talk of his books.” I feel the same, in a rather different sense, 
about Arnold. But, besides this, I have a difficulty to which I 
must refer at the risk of giving an impression of mock-modesty. 
I feel, that is, the great difficulty of speaking to purpose of a man 
whose intellectual type was so different to my own. Had Arnold 
been called upon to pronounce judgment upon me, he must, how- 
ever reluctantly, have set me down as a Philistine. It is a word 
which I dislike; but I cannot deny that, in his phraseology, it would 
be indisputably appropriate. Sometimes, shrinking from a title 
which certainly is not flattering to one’s vanity, I try to regard the 
difference between us as somehow corresponding to the difference be- 
tween our Universities. Arnold was a typical Oxford man in the days 
when Oxford was stirred by the “ movement ” of which it is supposed 
to be proper to speak respectfully. Now, at Cambridge, we despised 
“movements”; we plodded through our Euclid or our Greek gram- 
mar, scorned sentimentalism and esthetic revivals, and, if we took 
any interest in speculative matters, read John Stuart Mill, and 
were sound Utilitarians and orthodox Political Economists. Cam- 
bridge, as you are aware, is the right place, not Oxford; and a 
hard-headed senior wrangler is a superior being to a flighty double 
first-class man. But perhaps our well-founded knowledge that we 
were in the right path made us rather unfitted to judge of our 
sister University. We thought her impulsive, ill-balanced, too 
easily hurried into the pursuit of all kinds of theological, philo- 
sophical, and literary chimeras ; and therefore were unjust to her 
substantial merits and even to the intellectual impulse which, 
with all its vagaries, was yet better than stagnation. After all, 
I am probably only trying to hint at the fundamental difference, 
not between Oxford and Cambridge, but between the poetic and 
the prosaic mind. We—for I may perhaps assume that some of 
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you belong, like me, to the prosaic faction—feel, when dealing with 
such a man as Arnold, at a loss. He has intuitions where we 
have only calculations ; he can strike out vivid pictures where we 
try laboriously to construct diagrams; he shows at once a type 
where our rough statistical and analytical tables fail to reveal more 
than a few tangible facts; he perceives the spirit and finer essence 
of an idea where it seems to slip through our coarser fingers, 
leaving only a residuum of sophistical paradox. In the long run, 
the prosaic weigher and measurer has one advantage: he is 
generally in the right. His tests may be coarser, but they are 
more decisive and less dependent upon his own fancies; but, when 
he tries to understand his rival; to explain how at a bound the 
intuitive perception has reached conclusions after which he can 
only hobble on limping feet, he is apt to make a bungle of it: to 
despise the power in which he is so deficient: and probably to 
suggest unreasonable doubts as to its reality and value. 

Here is, I feel, my real weakness in speaking of Arnold ; for I 
may certainly say at once that Arnold, whatever else he was, was a 
genuine poet. I do not dispute the general opinion of the day that 
there were only two poets of the first rank in his generation. 
Arnold must, no doubt, take a lower place than Tennyson and 
Browning. But, though I cannot avoid falling into the method of 
comparison, I do not accept with satisfaction the apparently implied 
doctrine that poets can be satisfactorily arranged in order of merit. 
We cannot give so many marks for style and so many for pathos 
or descriptive power. It is best to look at each poet by himself. 
We need only distinguish between the sham and the genuine 
article; and my own method of distinguishing is a simple one. I 
believe in poetry which learns itself by heart. There are poems 
which dominate and haunt one; which, once admitted, sting and 
cling to one; and whose tune comes up and runs in one’s head at 
odd moments ; which suddenly revive, after years of forgetfulness, 
as vigorous and lively as ever. Such poetry, as Wordsworth told 
Arnold, has the characteristic of being “inevitable.” You feel 
that the thing had to be said just as it was said; and that, once so 
said, nothing said by anybody else will just hit the same mark. Of 
course, this test, being personal, is not conclusive. I remember, I 
am ashamed to say it, some poetry which I know to be trash, merely, 
I suppose, because it jingles pleasantly ; and I forget a great deal 
which I know to be good, because I can perceive that it dominates 
other people ; but then I do my best to keep my tastes on such occa- 
sions to myself. Now, Matthew Arnold’s poetry has, in an eminent 
degree, the quality—if not of inevitableness—of adhesiveness. I 
don’t know whether my experience is peculiar ; but I have never got 
out of my head, since I read it, the little poem about the Neckan, 
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who sings his plaintive song on the Baltic headlands, or the charm- 
ing verses—the last, I fancy, which he wrote—about the dachshund 
Geist, whose grave at Cobham should be a goal for all poetic pilgrims. 
In certain of his more laboured poems, I am conscious rather that 
I ought to admire than that I do admire. To my brutal mind, the 
recollection of the classical models is a source of annoyance, as 
suggesting that the scholar is in danger of suppressing the man. But 
there are other poems which I love, if not because, at any rate in 
spite of, the classical propensities which they reveal. “Sohrab and 
Rustum” is to me among the most delightful of modern poems, 
though in it Arnold indulges, perhaps more than enough, in the 
long-tailed Homeric metaphor, which drags in upon principle all 
the points on which the thing compared does not resemble the 
object. I can always read “ Tristram and Iseult,’” and the “Church 
of Brou” and “ Empedocles on Etna”; and know that they leave 
behind them a sense of sweetness and delicacy and exquisite feel- 
ing, if they do not present those vivid phrases into which the very 
greatest nen—the Dantes or Shakespeares—can infuse the very 
life-blood. In his Essays wpon Celtic Literatwre—perhaps the most 
delightful of his books—Arnold says that English poetry derived 
three things mainly from Celtic sources: Its turn for style, its 


turn for melancholy, and its turn for natural magic. The dis- 
tinction is indicated with admirable fineness; and my perceptions 
are not quite fine enough to follow it. Keats, Arnold is able to 
perceive, is looking at nature like a Greek when he asks 


** What little town by river or seashore 

Or mountain built with quiet citadel 

Is emptied of its folk this pious morn? 
but becomes Celtic when he speaks of 

** Magic easements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas in fairy-land forlorn ! ” 
Possibly: but I am shy of endeavouring to discriminate these ex- 
quisite essences, and I will not attempt to say whether it is the 
power of style or of magic, whether it is the presence of a Greek 
or a Celtic mode of looking at nature, that charms us in what is 
perhaps Arnold’s masterpiece, the “Scholar Gipsy.” Whether the 
exquisite concluding stanzas, for example, be an instance of the 
Greek or of the Celtic element, I know not; but I am quite sure 
that it is delightful. At his best Arnold reaches a felicity of style 
in which Tennyson alone, of all our modern poets, if Tennyson him- 
self, was his superior. The comparison, much as I dislike com- 
parisons, may suggest at least the question why Arnold’s popularity 
is still,as I think it is, below his deserts. One answer is obvious. 
[ cannot doubt that Arnold fully appreciated the greatest of con- 
temporary artists. But certain references to Tennyson in his 
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essays are significant. Arnold incidentally quotes Tennyson’s 
“great, broad-shouldered, genial Englishman,” by way of illustra- 
ting his favourite proposition that this broad-shouldered personage 
was a “barbarian,” and conspicuous for insensibility to ideas. He 
refers with a certain scorn to the self-complacency implied in the 
phrase about freedom broadening slowly down from precedent to 
precedent. Though Arnold does not criticize the poetry, he 
evidently felt—what, to say the truth, I think must be admitted— 
that Tennyson interpreted the average—shall I say, the Philistine ? 
or the commonplace English sentiment a little too faithfully ; but it 
may be inferred—though Arnold does not draw the inference—that 
the extraordinary popularity of Tennyson was partly owing to the 
fact that he could express what occurred to everybody in language 
that could be approached by nobody. Arnold, on the contrary, 
is, in all his poems, writing for the cultivated, and even for a small 
class of cultivated people. The ideas which he expresses are not only 
such as do not commend themselves, but sometimes such as are 
rather annoying, to the average reader. The sentiments peculiar to 
a narrow, however refined, class are obviously so far less favour- 
able to poetical treatment. Arnold seems to admit this in his 
occasional employment of that rhymeless metre which corresponds 
to the borderland between prose and poetry. A characteristic 
piece is that upon “Heine’s Grave.” We all remember the de- 
scription of England, the “ Weary Titan,” who with deaf 
“ Ears, and labour-dimmed eyes, 

Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 

Staggering on to her goal,” &e. 
and a phrase which tells us how the spirit of the world, beholding 
men’s absurdity, let a sardonic smile 

‘« For one short moment wander o’er his lips— 

That smile was Heine.” 
That, of course, is rather epigram than poetry. It matters, indeed, 
very little whether we call it by one name or another, so long as 
we allow it to be effective. But writing of this kind, call it poetry 
or prose, or a hybrid genus, in which the critic shows through the 
poet, is not likely to suit the popular mind. It presupposes a 
whole set of reflections which are the property of a special class. 
And the same may be said of the particular mood which is 
specially characteristic of Arnold. In the “Scholar Gipsy” he 
laments “ the strange disease of modern life,” 


“ With its sick hurry, its divided aims ”’ ; 


speaks of us “light half-believers of our casual creeds”; tells how 
the wisest of us takes dejectedly “his seat upon the intellectual 
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throne,” and lays bare his sad experience of wretched days, and 
“all his hourly varied anodynes” ; while we, who are not the wisest, 
can only pine, wish that the long, unhappy dream would end, and 
keep as our only friend “sad patience, too near neighbour to 
despair.” This note jars upon some people, who prefer, perhaps, 
the mild resignation of the “Christian Year.” I fail of sympathy 
for the opposite reason. I cannot affect to share Arnold’s discom- 
fort. I have never been able—doubtless it is a defect—to sympa- 
thize with the Obermanns and Amiels whom Arnold admired ; 
excellent but surely effeminate persons, who taste of the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge, and finding the taste bitter, go on making wry 
faces over it all their lives; and, admitting with one party that the 
old creeds are doomed, assert with the other that all beauty must 
die with them. The universe is open to a great many criticisms ; 
there is plenty of cause for tears and for melancholy; and great 
poets in all ages have, because they were great poets, given utterance 
to the sorrows of their race. But I don’t feel disposed to grumble 
at the abundance of interesting topics or the advance of scientific 
knowledge, because some inconveniences result from both. I say 
all this simply as explaining why the vulgar—including myself— 
fail to appreciate these musical moans over spilt milk, which 
represent rather a particular eddy in an intellectual revolution than 
the deeper and more permanent emotions of human nature. But I do 
not mean to depreciate Arnold’s power ; only to suggest reasons for 
the want of a wider recognition. The “Scholar Gipsy,” for example, 
expresses in certain passages sentiment which I must call morbid, 
but for all that, even for me, it remains one of the most exquisite 
poems in the language. 

This leads me to another point. In his essay upon Joubert 
(Essays in Criticism, 249), Arnold spoke of literature as “a 
criticism of life.” Elsewhere (Introduction to Mr. H. Ward’s Collec- 
tion of Poems) he gave the same account of poetry. But to poetry, 
he says in the same breath, we shall have to turn for consolation, 
and it will replace much mist of “what now passes with us for 
religion and philosophy.” If so, he obviously cannot mean that 
poetry and criticism are really the same thing. The phrase 
“eriticism of life” gave great offence, and was much ridiculed 
by some writers, who were apparently unable to distinguish 
between an epigram and a philosophical dogma. To them, 
indeed, Arnold’s whole position was naturally abhorrent. For it 
is not uncommon now to hear denunciations of all attempts to con- 
nect art with morality and philosophy. It is wicked, we are told, 
for a poet, or a novelist, or a painter, to take any moral consideration 
into account ; and therefore to talk of poetry as destined to do for 
us much that philosophy and religion used to do is, of course, mani- 
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festly absurd. I will not argue the point at length, being content 
to observe that the cry seems to me oddly superfluous. Of all the 
dangers to which modern novelists, for example, are exposed, that 
against which they are least required to guard is the danger of 
being too philosophical. They really may feel at their ease; nor do I 
think that they need be much alarmed as to the risk of being too 
moral. Meanwhile, it is my belief that nobody is the better in any 
department of life or literature for being a fool or a brute: and least 
of all in poetry. I cannot think that a man is disqualified for 
poetry either by thinking more deeply than others or by having a 
keener perception of (I hope I may join the two words) moral 
beauty. A perception of what it is that makes a hero or saint is, I 
fancy, as necessary to a great literary artist as a perception of what 
it is that constitutes physical beauty to a painter. The whole 
doctrine, in short, seems to me to be a misstatement of the very un- 
deniable and very ancient truth that it is a poet’s business to pre- 
sent types, for example, and not to give bare psychological theory : 
not that he is the worse for being even a deep philosopher or a 
subtle logician ; on the contrary, he is so far the better; but that he 
is the worse if he gives the abstract reasoning instead of incarnating 
his thought in concrete imagery. And so, when Arnold called 
poetry a criticism of life, he only meant to express what seems to 
me to be an undeniable truth. The Elgin marbles might, in his 
sense, be called a criticism of the physique of the sightseers. To 
contrast their perfect forms and unapproachable grace with the 
knock-kneed, spindle-shanked, narrow-chested, round-shouldered 
product of London slums who passes before them, is to criticize the 
poor creature’s defects of structure in the most effective way. Ina 
similar sense, when a poet or a novelist presents us with a style, 
when Addison gives a Sir Roger de Coverley, or Goldsmith a Vicar 
of Wakefield, or Scott a Dandie Dinmont, or Thackeray a Colonel 
Newcome, or Dickens a Mr. Creakle (I choose this example of Dickens 
only because Arnold made use of it himself), they present us with 
ideal types which set off—more effectively than any deliberate 
analysis—the actual human beings known to us, who more or less 
represent similar classes. In his essay upon the “Function of 
Criticism,” Arnold explained his lofty conception of the art, and 
showed why, in his sense of the word, it should be the main aim of 
all modern literature. “ Criticism,” he said, “is the disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known or 
thought in the world.” The difference between poetry and criticism 
is that one gives us the ideal and the other explains to us how it 
differs from the real. What is latent in the poet is made explicit 
in the critic. Arnold, himself, even when he turned to criticism, was 
primarily a poet, His judgments show greater skill in seizing 
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characteristic aspects than in giving a logical analysis or a con- 
vincing proof. He goes by intuition not by roundabout logical ap- 
proaches. No recent English critic, I think, has approached him 
in the art of giving delicate portraits of literary leaders; he has 
spoken, for example, precisely the right word about Byron and 
Wordsworth. Many of us who cannot rival him may gain, from 
Arnold’s writings a higher conception of what is our true function. 
He did, I think, more than any man to impress upon his countrymen 
that the critic should not be a mere combatant in a series of faction 
fights, puffing friends and saying to an enemy, “ This will never 
do.” The weak side, however, of the poetical criticism is its 
tendency to be “subjective,” that is, to reflect too strongly the 
personal prejudices of the author. It must virtually consist in 
giving the impression made upon the critic; and, however, delicate 
his perception and wide his sympathy, he will be scarcely human 
if his judgments are not affected by his personal equation. No 
one could be more alive to the danger than Arnold, and his most 
characteristic teaching turns upon the mode of avoiding it. There 
are times, no doubt, when he relies too confidently upon the fineness 
of his perception, and then obviously has a slight spasm of difti- 
dence. I have noticed how, in his Essays on Celtic Literature, 
he uses the true poetical or intuitive method: he recognizes 
the precise point at which Shakespeare or Keats passes from the 
Greek to the Celtic note; he trusts to the fineness of his ear, 
like a musician who can detect the slightest discord. And we 
feel perhaps that a man who can decide, for example, an ethno- 
logical question by such means, who can by simple inspiration de- 
termine which are the Celtic and which are the Teutonic and 
which are the Norman elements in English character, is going a 
little beyond his tether. Arnold obviously feels so too. In the 
same book he speaks most respectfully of the opposite or prosaic 
method. Zeuss, the great Celtic scholar, is praised because he uses 
a scientific test to determine the age of documents. This test is 
that in Welsh and Irish the letters p and t gradually changed into 
b or d (as if the Celts had caught a cold in their head); that nup 
became mab, and coet, coed. This, says Arnold, is a verifiable 
and scientific test. When Arnold is himself trying to distinguish 
the Celtic element in Englishmen, he starts by remarking that 
a Frenchmen would speak of German bétise, but of English 
geucherie: the German is balourd, and the Englishman empétre ; 
and the German niais, while the Englishman is mélancolique. 
We can hardly say that the difference between balowrd and 
empétré is as clear as the difference between t and d: and Arnold 
is, perhaps, too much inclined to trust to his intuitions, as if they 
were equivalent to scientific and measurable statements. The 
VOL. XXII. 30 
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same tendency shows itself in his curious delight in discoursing 
catch-words, and repeating them sometimes to weariness. He 
uses such phrases as “sweetness and light” with a certain air of 
laying down a genuine scientific distinction, as clear-cut and un- 
equivocal as a chemist’s analysis. He feels that he has thoroughly 
analyzed English characteristics when he has classified his country- 
men as “ Philistines,* Barbarians, and the Populace.” To fix a 
certain aspect of things by an appropriate phrase is the process 
which corresponded with him to a scientific analysis. But may 
not this method merely lead to the substitution of one set of pre- 
judices for another ; the prejudices, say, of the fastidious don for 
the prejudices of the coarser tradesman? The Frenchman who 
calls the Englishman empétré may be as narrow-minded as the 
Englishman who calls the Frenchman a frog-eater. Certainly, 
Arnold would reply. What we need is to make a stream of fresh 
thought play freely about our stock “notions and habits.”"+ We 
have to get out of an unfruitful and mechanical routine. Or, as 
he puts it in another way, his one qualification for teaching his 
countrymen is, he says, his belief in the “primary needfulness of 
seeing things as they really are, and of the greater importance of 
ideas than of the machinery which exists for them.”{ That is, we 
want, above all things, to get rid of prejudices in general, not of 
any special prejudice; to have our opinions constructed out of 
pure, impartial, unbiassed thought, free from all baser alloy of 
mephitic vapours. The mere self-willed assertion of our own 
fancies can never lift us to the higher point of view which would 
reveal our narrowness and ignorance. Hence the vast importance 
of “culture”: the one thing needful ; which, again, in another view, 
is equivalent to a frank submission of ourselves to the Zeitgeist. 
The Zeitgeist, indeed, is an entity not quite easy to define. But it 
at least supposes that genuine philosophy and scientific thought 
is a reality; that there is a real difference between the scholar 
and the charlatan; that criticism in a wide sense has achieved 
some permanent and definite results; and that, although many 
antiquated prejudices still survive and dominate us, especially in 
England, and constitute the whole mental furniture of the Philis- 
tine, they are doomed to decay, and those who hold by them 
doomed to perish with them. To recognize, therefore, the deep, 
underlying currents of thought, to get outside of the narrow limits 
of the popular prejudice, to steep our minds in the best thought 

* Arnold popularized this word, which, I think, first appears in the Essays in 
Criticism (1865), p. 157, He there says that it was what Carlyle meaut by 
“‘ gigmanity ” or ‘‘ respectability.” Carlyle had himself introduced the phrase 
‘**Philistine ” in his review of Taylor’s German Poetry. Essays (1858), ii., 329. 

+ Culture and Anarchy (1893), p. 121. 

+ S. Paul and Protestantism (1870), p. 70. 
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of the past, and to be open to the really great thoughts of the 
present, is the one salvation for the race and for reasonable men. 
The English people, he often said,* had entered the prison of Puri- 
tanism, and had the key turned upon their spirit for two centuries. 
To give them the key and to exhort them to use it was his great 
aim. Heine had called himself a “brave soldier in the war of the 
liberation of humanity,” and Arnold took service in the same 
army. Only—and this was the doctrine upon which he laid 
eiphasis—to fight effectually we must recognize the true leaders, 
those who really spoke with authority, and who were the true 
advanced guard in the march to the land of promise. Your in- 
dividualist would only take off the fetters so as to allow a free 
fight among the prisoners. The prophet of culture alone can 
enable us to get free from the prison-house itself. His strong sense 
of the mischief of literary anarchy appeared in his once famous 
essay upon the French Academy. Though he guarded himself 
against recommending an English institution, he was fascinated 
by the charm of an acknowledged tribunal of good taste, an outward 
and visible symbol of right reason, of a body which, by its moral 
authority, should restrain men from those excesses and faults of 
taste into which even the greatest Englishmen are apt to fall, and 
which should keep distinctly before our minds the conviction that 
we only obtain worthy intellectual liberty when we recognize the 
necessity of subordination to the highest minds. To imbibe the 
teaching of the Zeitgeist, to know what is the true living thought 
of the age and who are its great men, is to accept a higher rule, 
and not merely (as he puts it) to exchange the errors of Miall for 
the errors of Mill: to become a vulgar Freethinker instead of a 
vulgar Dissenter. 

The doctrine of culture is, of course, in some sense the common 
property of all cultivated men. Carlyle, like Arnold, wished for an 
exit from Houndsditch and a relinquishment of Hebrew old clothes. 
But Arnold detested Carlyle’s Puritanism, and was alienated by his 
sulphurous and volcanic explosiveness. Mill hated the tyranny of 
the majority, and, of course, rejected the Puritan theology. But 
Mill was a Benthamite, and Benthamism was the natural doctrine 
of the Philistine. Mill’s theories would lead, though in spite of 
himself, to that consummation which Arnold most dreaded—the 
general dominion of the Commonplace: to the definitive imposition 
upon the world of the code of the Philistine. To define Arnold’s 
point of view, we should have, I think, to consider what in our 
modern slang is called his environment. Anyone who reads the 
life of his father will see how profound was the influence upon the 
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son. “Somewhere, surely, afar,” as he says in the lines in Rugby 
Chapel, 
‘Tn the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm.” 


Some of the force, may one say? had passed into the younger 
man, though he had lost something of the austere strength, and 
had gained much in delicacy, and certainly in a sense of humour 
curiously absent in the elder, as it is, I think, in most good men. 
Dr. Arnold shared the forebodings common at the period of the 
Reform Bill. The old dogged Conservatism of the George III. 
and Eldon type was doomed. But who was to profit by the 
victory? The Radicals, led by Bentham and James Mill? That 
meant confiscation and disestablishment in practice; and in theory, 
materialism or atheism. This was the “liberalism” denounced 
and dreaded by Newman.* But then, to Dr. Arnold, the Oxford 
Movement itself meant a revival of superstition and sacerdotalism., 
He held that there was a truer liberalism than Benthamism,a liberal- 
isin of which Coleridge expounded and suggested the philosophy : 
a doctrine which could reanimate the old creeds by exposing them 
to the light, and bring them into harmony with the last modern 
thought. The Church, neither plundered nor enslaved by super- 
stition, might be lifted to a higher intellectual level, and become 
once more the great national organ of spiritual influence and 
development. Matthew Arnold always held to this aspiration. 
He hoped that the Church might open its doors to all dissenters 
—not only to Protestants, but even in course of time to Roman 
Catholics.t He hated disestablishment, and even in the case of 
the Church of Ireland, condemned a measure which, though it 
removed an injustice, removed it at the cost of an alliance with 
the narrow dissenting prejudices. But the views of the young 
man were also modified by the fascination of the Newman school. 
Of Oxford he could never speak without enthusiasm, if he could 
not quite refrain from a touch of irony. “Adorable dreamer!” 
he exclaims,{ “whose heart has been so romantic! who has given 
thyself prodigally, given thyself to sides and to heroes not 
mine, only not to the Philistines! Home of lost causes and 
forsaken beliefs, and unpopular names and impossible loyal- 
ties!” Oxford, as he says elsewhere,§ had taught the truth 
that “beauty and sweetness are essential characters of a com- 
plete human perfection.” Bad philosophies, another critic (I 
think Professor Flint) has said, when they die, go to Oxford 
Arnold admitted the badness of the philosophies, but the beauty 
* Culture and Anarchy, p. 23. ¢ Essays on Criticism, p. xvii. 
+ St. Paul and Protestantism. § Culture and Anarchy, p. 23. 
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and sweetness, he would have added, are immortal. The effect, 
therefore, upon him was not to diminish his loyalty to philosophy ; 
no one more hated all obscurantism: his belief in “ culture,” in 
the great achievements of scholarship, of science, of historical 
criticism, was part of his nature. He was not the man to propose 
to put back the hand of the dial, or to repel the intellectual ocean 
with the mop of an orthodox Mrs. Partington. But his keen 
appreciation of the beauty of the old ideals governed his 
thought. He even held * that the Christianity of the future 
would be Catholicism, though Catholicism “purged” and “ opening 
itself to the light,’ “conscious of its own poetry, freed from 
its sacerdotal despotism, and freed from its pseudo-scientific 
apparatus of superannuated dogma.” Meanwhile, his classical 
training and his delight in the clearness and symmetry of the 
great French writers affected his taste. He has told us how his 
youthful enthusiasm took him at one time to Paris, to spend two 
months in seeing Rachel’s performances t on the French stage, 
and at another, to visit George Sand in her country retirement. 
And then came the experience of his official career which made 
him familiar with the educational systems of France and Germany, 
and with the chaotic set of institutions which represented an 
educational system in England. The master-thought, he says,t by 
which his politics were governed was the thought of the “bad 
civilization of the English middle-class.” This was, in fact, the 
really serious aim to which his whole literary activity in later 
life converged. Condemned to live and work among the middle- 
class, while imbued with the ideas in which they were most defective, 
loving, as he did, the beauty and freshness of Oxford, the logical 
clearness and belief in ideas of France, the devotion to scientific 
truth and philosophical thoroughness in Germany, the sight of the 
dogged British Philistine became to him a perpetual grievance. 
The middle-class, as he said in one of his favourite formule, § 
has a “defective type of religion, a narrow range of intellect 
and knowledge, a stinted sense of beauty, and a low type of 
manners.” Accordingly, the function which he took for himself 
was to be a thorn in the side of the Philistine: to pierce the 
animal's thick hide with taunts, delicate but barbed; to invent 
nicknames which might reveal to the creature his own absurdity; to 
fasten upon expressions characteristic of the blatant arrogance 
and complacent ineffable self-conceit of the vulgar John Bull, and 
repeat them till even Bull might be induced to blush. Somebody's 
unlucky statement that English was the best breed in the world: 
the motto about the “dissidence of dissent and the Protes- 
* Mixed Essays, p. 121. + Irish Essays, p. 17. 
+ Irish Essays, p. 151. § Mixed Essays, p. 167. 
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tantisin of the Protestant religion”; the notice of Wragg—the 
woman who was taken up for child-murder; the assertion of The 
Saturday Review that we were the most logical people in the 
world ; the roarings of the “ young lions of The Daily Telegraph,” 
and their like, which covered our impotence in European wars; the 
truss-manufactory which ornamented the finest site in Europe: 
upon these and other texts he harped—perhaps with a little too 
much repetition—in the hope of bringing to us some sense of our 
defects. I must confess that, as a good Philistine, I often felt, and 
hope I profited by the feeling, that he had pierced me to the quick, 
and I submitted to his castigations as I have had to submit to the 
probings of a dentist, I knew they were for my good. And I often 
wished, I must also confess, that I too had a little sweetness and 
light that I might be able to say such nasty things of my enemies. 
We who were young radicals in the days when Arminius von 
Thunder-Ten Tronckh was writing to The Pall Mall Gazette, tried 
to retort by calling him a mere dandy,a kid-gloved Oxford cox- 
comb, who was thinking that revolutions could be made with 
rosewater. I think now that we did not do justice to the real 
seriousness of his purpose. You do not, we said sometimes, 
propose any practical measure. He replied fairly enough that 
it was not his business, nor the business of philosophers and poets 
generally, to mix in actual politics and draft Acts of Parliament. 
They had to modify ideas. He might have added that in his own 
sphere, he had made very practical criticisms upon our educational 
system ; and had, for example, pointed out the defects of English 
secondary education with a clearness which is only now beginning 
to have some recognition from practical politicians. But it was 
no doubt his conviction that his countrymen required less a 
change of machinery than an intellectual change. What is in- 
dispensable, he said,* is that we should not only do to Ireland 
something different, but that we should be something different. 
A writer, however great a thinker and artist, who deliberately 
proposes to change the character of his countrymen, is un- 
doubtedly undertaking a superhuman task. If Philistinism be 
really part of our character we shall be Philistines to the end, 
let our Carlyles and Newmans or Mills and Arnolds preach never 
so wisely and never so frequently. And yet their preaching is not 
the less useful: more useful, perhaps, than that of the politicians 
who boast of keeping to the practical and confine their energies to 
promoting such measures as are likely to catch votes at the next 
election. “To see things as they really are”: that, he said, was 
his great aim ; and it is clearly a good one. And what is the great 
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obstacle to seeing things as they really are? The great obstacle is, 
I take it, that we are ourselves part of the things to be seen; and 
that there is an ancient and proverbial difficulty about seeing our- 
selves. When certain prejudices have become parts of our 
mental furniture, when our primary data and our methods 
of reasoning imply a set of local narrow assumptions, the 
task of getting outside them is almost the task of getting out- 
side of our own skins. Our pigtails, as the poet observes, persist 
in hanging behind us in spite of all our circumgyrations. The 
greatness of a thinker is measured by the width of his intellectual 
horizon, or by the height to which he can rise above the plane of 
ordinary thought. Arnold’s free play of thought implies the 
process by which he hoped to achieve liberation for himself. Be 
yourself cultured, and your eyes will be opened to the ugliness of 
the Philistines. To be cultured, widen your intellectual horizon, 
and steep yourself in the best thought of all ages and all civilized 
men. If Arnold trusted a little too much to the esthetic percep- 
tions thus generated, he succeeded, I think, in reaching a position 
from which he both discerned and portrayed most clearly some 
palpable blots. Such a service is great, whatever the accuracy of 
the judgment. It is good to breathe a new atmosphere if only for 
a space. I have more respect than he had for the masculine 
common-sense of Macaulay—the great apostle, as Arnold called 
him, of the Philistines—but, after reading Macaulay’s unhesitating 
utterances of the old Whig creed, which to him was an ultimate 
and infallible gospel, one feels oneself raised at once to a higher 
point of view. When one attempts, under Arnold’s guidance, to 
assign to the Whig his proper place in European history, and to 
see how far he is from fully representing the ultimate verdict of 
philosophy, whatever our political creed—and mine is very 
ditterent from Arnold’s,—he really helps us to cure the mind’s 
eye of the cataract of dogged prejudice, of whose very existence 
we were unconscious. 

His position was, no doubt, one which we may call im- 
practical. He was a democrat in one sense: for aristocracy was 
unfavourable to ideas, and the Zeitgeist has condemned the sys- 
tem. Inequality, as he said in a remarkable essay,* “materializes 
our upper classes, vulgarizes our middle classes, brutalizes our 
lower classes.” He speaks as one shocked, not less in his moral 
than in his esthetic capacity, of the “hardly human horror, the 
abjection and uncivilizedness” of the populace in Glasgow and 
the East of London. He held that the French Revolution, by 
promoting equality, had raised the lower classes of France to a 
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marked superiority in civilization above the corresponding class in 
England. Democracy, he admitted, might get too much its own 
way in England. The remedy was to be sought in a stronger 
action of the central power. We have not, he complains, the 
notion, so familiar on the Continent and to antiquity, of the 
State ; and the English hatred of all authority has tended to make 
us drift towards mere anarchy.* When Fawcett preached self- 
help, Arnold held that to exhort to self-help in England was to 
carry coals to Newcastle. It was the parrot-like repetition of old 
formule that made our liberalism barren. Our danger was all the 
other way, the danger of exaggerating the blessings of self-will and 
self-assertion.t Ido not quote Arnold’s view to show that he was 
right, or to claim foresight for his predictions. I doubt, for 
example, whether anyone would say now that we hear too much 
of self-help, or that there is no danger on the opposite side, or 
whether Arnold himself would have been attracted by State 
Socialism. He was, indeed, deliberately in the habit of giving one 
side of a question without caring to add even the corrections 
of which he himself approved. That is natural in a man who 
wishes to stimulate thought, rather than to preach any definite 
practical conclusion. I only urge that there was a real and very 
rare merit in such a position taken by a man of so much insight. 
The effort to see English life in society and thought, as a German 
professor or a French politician might see it, to get outside of the 
prejudices which are part of ourselves is itself a most useful 
experience. And when such criticism is carried on with a singular 
fulness of perception, with pungent flashes of sarcasm, but with a 
power of speaking truths as undeniable as they are unpleasant, and 
yet with so much true urbanity—in spite of certain little defects, 
when he seems to be rather forcing himself to be humorous, 
and becomes liable to an accusation of flippancy—in such a case, I 
say, that we ought to be grateful to our critic. His criticism is 
anything but final, but it is to be taken into account by every 
man who believes in the importance of really civilizing the 
coming world. How the huge, all-devouring monster which we 
call Democracy is to be dealt with: how he is to be coaxed or 
lectured or preached into taking as large a dose as possible of 
culture, of respect for true science and genuine thought, is really 
one of the most pressing of problems. Some look on with despair, 
doubting only by whatever particular process we shall be crushed 
into a dead level of monotonous mediocrity. I do not suppose 
that Arnold could give any solution of the great problems; 
what he could do, and did, I think, more effectually than anyone, 
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was to wake us out of our dull complacency—to help to break 
through the stolid crust, whatever seeds may be sown by other 
hands. Perhaps this explains why he is read in America, where 
the Philistine is a very conspicuous phenomenon and the ugly 
side of middle-class mediocrity is more prominent. 

I have judiciously reserved to the last, in order that I may pass 
lightly, the point which to Arnold himself doubtless appeared to be 
the most important part of his teaching—I mean, of course, the 
criticism of religion, to which he devoted his last writings. In his 
last books, Arnold preached a doctrine which will hardly find 
many followers. He seemed even to be taking pains to get into 
a position scarcely intelligible to people who take things practically. 
He poses, one may say, as a literary critic ; he disavows all logical 
system, and declares almost ostentatiously that he is no meta- 
physician ; but his apparent conclusion is—not that he is incom- 
petent to speak of philosophy, but that philosophy is mere 
pedantry, so far as it is not poetry in disguise. The organ by 
which we are to discover religious truth does not employ the 
prosaic method of examining evidence, nor the logical method of 
ad priori reasoning; but that free play of thought which is our 
guide in letters: the judgment, as he says, which insensibly forms 
itself in a fair mind, familiar with the best thoughts of the world. 
The prophet is inspired by the Zeitgeist, and judges by a cultivated 
instinct, not by systematic argument. The rather airy mode of 
treating great problems which emerges is often bewildering to 
the ordinary mind. The orthodox may revolt against the airy 
confidence in which the Zeitgeist puts aside “miracles” and the 
supernatural—not as disproved, but obviously not worth the 
trouble of disproving. The agnostic is amazed to find that Arnold, 
while treating all theological dogma as exploded rubbish, expatiates 
upon the supreme value of the sublimated essence of theology. 
God, Arnold tells us, is not a term of science, but a term of poetry 
and eloquence—a term “thrown out” at a not fully grasped object 
of consciousness—a literary term, in short—with various indefinite 
meanings for different people.* The “magnified and non-natural 
man” of whom theologians speak is to be superseded by the 
“stream of tendency” or the “not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness” ; and, in expressing his contempt for the vulgar 
conceptions, he perhaps sometimes forgot his usual good taste, 
as in the famous reference to the three Lord Shaftsburys. Such 
phrases might be taken for the scoffing which he condemned 
in others. I glanced the other day at a satirical novel, in which 
the writer asks whether an old Irishwoman is to say, instead of 
“God bless you!” “The stream of tendency bless you.” I then 
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opened the Preface to Arnold’s God and the Bible and found 
him making a similar criticism upon Mr. Herbert Spencer. No- 
body, he observes, would say, “The unknowable is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 

Arnold’s answer to his critic would, in fact, have been that he 
never proposed that the old Irishwoman should give up her form 
of expression, He professed to be simply explaining her real 
meaning. He apparently thought, as I have said, that a modified 
form of Catholicism would be the religion of the future ; the modi- 
fication amounting to this, that it would only profess to be poetry 
instead of science, and giving symbols “thrown out” at truth, 
not dogmas with the validity of theorems in geometry. He argued 
that the Hebrew religion itself is not only to be taken by us in the 
poetical sense, but that by the prophets themselves it was never un- 
derstood differently. So the text which says that “Man must be born 
of a spirit ” means only that man must be born of an influence ; and 
never meant more. This was the original sense of the first utter- 
ance, which was only twisted into pseudo-science by later dogmatists. 
It follows that orthodox theology is an “immense misunderstanding 
of the Bible”—a misunderstanding because it takes poetry for 
prose. By clearing away the accretions we see that the Bible is to 
be read throughout in this sense; and therefore that, to restore its 
true value, we are not to throw it aside, but to take it as the 
original authors meant us to take it. 

The weakness of the poetic or imaginative treatment is the 
tendency to confound a judgment of beauty with a judgment of 
fact. A creed is so charming or so morally stimulating that it 
must be true. Arnold did not accept this way of putting 
it. He had too genuine a respect for the daylight of the under- 
standing, too much hearty loyalty to the Zeitgeist and scientitic 
thought to accept a principle which would lead to simple reaction 
and recrudescence of superstition. He unequivocally accepts 
the results obtained by German critics, heavy-eyed and pedan- 
tic as they may sometimes be, for he believes with all his heart 
in thorough, unflinching, scholar-like research. He will not 
shut his eyes or mistake mere esthetic pleasure for logical con- 
viction. But, he argues, the essence of the creed is precisely 
its moral beauty ; the power with which it expresses certain ethical 
truths—its grasp of the doctrine (to quote his favourite, though I 
cannot think, very fortunate, formula) that conduct is three-fourths 
of life, that it is the essence of the religion, or rather, is itself the 
religion ; and that the whole framework of historical fact and eccle- 
siastical dogma is unimportant. We read Homer, he says, for our 
enjoyment, and to turn the book to our “benetit” * We should read 
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the Bible in the sameway. The truth of the Greek or Hebrew my- 
thology and history is irrelevant. The true lights of the Christian 
Church, he says* are not Augustine and Luther or Bossuet, but a 
Kempis and Tauler and St. Francis of Sales; not, that is, the legislators 
or reformers or systematizers of dogma, but the mystics and pietists 
and men who have uttered the religious sentiment in the most per- 
fectform. It is characteristic that in his book upon St. Paul, while 
dwelling enthusiastically upon the apostle’s ethical teaching, he 
says nothing of the work which to St. Paul himself, as to most 
historians, must surely have seemed important, the freeing of 
Christian doctrine from fetters of Judaism; and treats the theo- 
logical reasons by which St. Paul justitied his position as mere 
surplusage or concessions to contemporary prejudice. 

The problem here suggested is a very wide one. We may agree 
that the true value of a religion is in its ethical force. We may 
admit that the moral ideals embodied in its teaching are the only 
part which is valuable when we cease to believe in the history or 
the dogma; and that they still preserve a very high value. We 
may still be edified by Homer or by .schylus, or by Socrates and 
Epictetus, though we accept not a word of their statements of fact 
or philosophy. But can the essence of a religion be thus pre- 
served intact when its dogma and its historical assertions are 
denied? Could St. Paul have spread the Church of the Gentiles 
without the help of the theories which Arnold regards as accretions ? 
Would the beautiful spirit of the mystics have conquered the 
world as well as touched the hearts of a few hermits without the 
rigid framework of dogmas in which they were set and the great 
ecclesiastical organization for which a definite dogmatic system 
was required? We may love the mystical writers, but, without 
the organizers of Churches and creeds, can we believe that they 
would even have made a Church for the world ? To set forth a great 
moral ideal is undoubtedly an enormous service. But the prosaic 
mind will ask, Is it enough to present us with ideals? Do we not also 
require statements of fact ? It is all very well to say be good, and 
to say this and that is the real meaning of goodness; but to make 
men good, you have also got to tell them why they should be good, 
and to create a system of discipline and dogma for effectually 
stimulating their love of goodness. 

The questions I have suggested are the questions which upon 
Arnold’s method seem to be passed over. It is his indifference 
to them which gives sometimes the very erroneous impression of 
a want of seriousness. Arnold was, I think, profoundly in earnest, 
though he seems scarcely to have realized the degree in which, to 
ordinary minds, he seemed to be offering not stones, but mere 
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vapour, when asked for bread. Nor can I doubt that he was occu- 
pied with the most serious of problems, and saw at least some of 
the conditions of successful treatment. On all sides his loyalty to 
culture (the word has been a little spoilt of late), his genuine and 
hearty appreciation of scholarship and scientific thought, his 
longing to set himself in the great current of intellectual pro- 
gress, are always attractive, and are the more marked because of 
his appreciation (his excessive appreciation, may I say?) of the 
“sweetness,” if not the light, of the Oxford Movement. If, 
indeed, his appreciation was excessive, I am conscious, I hope, 
of the value of the doctrine which led him. We ought, 
he says,* to have an “infinite tenderness” for the popular science 
of religion. It is “the spontaneous work of nature, the travail 
of the human mind, to adapt to its grasp and employment great 
ideas of which it feels the attraction.” I feel the truth of this 
teaching more, I fear, than I have acted upon it. I belong, as I have 
said, to the brutal and prosaic class of mankind. We ought to 
catch at least something of Arnold’s spirit, so far as to admit, at 
least, that the great problem is to reconcile unflinching loyalty to 
truth with tenderness “infinite,” if possible, for the errors which 
are but a grasping after truth. If Arnold combined the two ten- 
dencies in a fashion of his own, he set a most valuable example, 
even to those who cannot think his method successful. He said of 
a great contemporary that he was always beating the bush without 
starting the hare. I am under the impression that Arnold, if he 
started the hare, did not quite catch it. But beating the bushes 
is an essential preliminary. He stirred and agitated many brains 
which could not be reached by sober argument or by coarser invec- 
tive, and he applied good wholesome irritants to our stolid self-satis- 
faction. When one remarks how little is left of most philosophers 
in the way of positive result, and yet remembers gratefully the 
service they have done in the way of stimulus to thought, one may 
feel grateful to a man who, while renouncing all claims to be a 
philosopher, did more than most philosophers to rouse us to new 
perception of our needs and was one of the most effective agents 
in breaking up old crusts of prejudice. 

Putting on a mask sometimes of levity, sometimes of mere 
literary dandyism, with an irony which sometimes is a little too 
elaborate, but which often expresses the keenest intelligence trying 
to pass itself off as simplicity, he was a skirmisher, but a skirmisher 
who did more than most heavily-armed warriors, against the 
vast oppressive reign of stupidity and prejudice. He made the old 
dragon Philistine (to use his phrase) wince at times, and showed 
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the ugliness and clumsiness of the creature; and after all he did 
it in a spirit as of one who recognized the monster was after all a 
most kindly monster at bottom. He may be enlisted in useful ser- 
vice if you can only apply the goad successfully, and made effec- 
tive, in his ponderous way, like the Carthagnian elephants, if only 
you can mount his neck and goad him in the right direction. No 
single arm is sufficient for such a task; the dragon shakes himself 
and goes to sleep again in a stertorous and rather less complacent 
fashion, let us hope; and we feel that the struggle will too probably 
endure till we have ceased to be personally interested. 

[ cannot, indeed, get it out of my head that we slow-footed and 
prosaic persons sometimes make our ground surer; and that, for 
example, poor Bishop Colenso, whom Arnold ridiculed as the 
typical Philistine critic, did some good service with his prosaic 
arithmetic. There are cases in which the four rules are better 
than the finest critical insight. But there is room for poets as well 
as for arithmeticians; and Arnold, as at once poet and critic, 
has the special gift—if I may trust my own experience—of making 
one feel silly and tasteless when one has uttered a narrow-minded, 
crude, or ungenerous sentiment; and I dip into his writings to 
receive a shock, unpleasant at times, but excellent in its effects as 
an intellectual tonic. 


LESLIE STEPHEN. 


THE VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS CRISIS. 


WueEN Julian the Apostate was endeavouring to overthrow 
Christianity he found the methods of direct persecution were 
discredited, and did not venture to revive the cry of Christianos 
ad leones. What he did was to shut up their schools and destroy 
their educating power. His modern successor, the demagogue- 
tyrant of a department, is profiting by the august precedent, and 
destroying religion by destroying religious schools. His policy has 
been concisely formulated as that of the new three R’s— 

Run up expense, 

Run down the grant, 

Ruin the school ! 
He tunes the inspectors’ reports as Queen Bess used to “ tune the 
pulpits.” His inquisitorial circular (No. 321) early this year was 
evidently sent with a foregone conclusion and a studied motive. 
By nearly a quarter of a century of ever-increasing demands to 
spend, and ever-decreasing facilities of grant-earning, the Voluntary 
Schools had been previously impoverished, with no respite allowed 
them in which to recruit. In rural districts agricultural depression 
suffocates all present hope of increased support. It is next to 
impossible to balance their accounts under existing conditions. 
The moment of their necessity is Mr. Acland’s opportunity, and he 
seizes it to aggravate those conditions. He presents a demand for 
all the fads at once which haunt the realin of squanderdom, and 
condemns wholesale the accommodation hitherto allowed as satis- 
factory and efficient. Everywhere to force on expenditure, every- 
where to abolish fees, are his two fulera of leverage. By them an 
universal School Board system is already above the horizon of his 
hopes. About one thousand Voluntary Schools have perished since 
1870; but their death-rate is far from rapid enough to glut his 
malevolence against the system, and he seeks to make his tenure 
of office memorable by their wholesale extinction. Probably he 
anticipates a short official life and seeks to ensure its being a merry 
one—his merriment being earned at the expense of the religious 
life of English education. 

In August 1892, when the Gladstonian Cabinet had only just 
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shaken down into their places, the following remarkable prognostic 
was given by a clergyman, writing as if from personal knowledge, 
in The Times :— 

** No one who understands the difficulty of conducting Voluntary Schools can be 
insensible of the fact that those difficulties will be increased under the new Vice- 
President of the Committee of Councilon Education. Mr. A. Acland is an enemy 
to Voluntary Schools in this country and is pledged to annihilate them. He makes 
no secret of his avowed dislike to the system upon which these schools are worked, 
and, in my opinion, a more cruel blow could not possibly have been struck at the 
very existence of those schools by Mr. Gladstone than his appointment to this 
office.” 

The “wisdom” of making the above statement was questioned 
in a mild way in the same columns by Mr. J. G. Talbot, M.P., who 
seemed to think that Mr. Acland would not be as bad as his words, 
or that his bark would prove a good deal worse than his bite; and, 
the writer added, “I am much mistaken if the Prime Minister 
allows his colleague . . . . to run such tremendous risks.” 
Events have shown that Mr. Talbot wus “much mistaken,” and 
that the “ Old Parliamentary Hand” of 1892-93 will leave no stone 
unturned in effacing the young one of 1845. 

The “risks” referred to were those of “offending religious con- 


viction” over a wide area, and “encountering a very serious 
opposition of the already overburdened ratepayer.” It seems likely 


? 


that, in an “Old Parliamentary” eye, religious convictions would 
weigh less than democratic instincts; while, as for the ratepayer, 
he belongs to “the classes”; the all-important party in respect to 
rates being not “the classes” who pay but “the masses ” who levy 
them. 

Within a fortnight of the above letters appearing in The Times, 
Mr. Acland was addressing his constituents at Rotherham, and 
describing his ambition, as a Minister of Education, as being, 

** To improve the education of the country, to brighten and cheer the lives of the 
children in our schools, to give them everything in youth which would enable 
them to have better houses, and be more intelligent citizens in a country which 
needed all the intelligence that they could bring to bear on the social and political 
qestions that lay before them.” 

And described the employment of the Education Department 
as lying, 

‘“In making the ladder easy for the sons and daughters of our working-classes 
to rise to whatever positions they deserved and could attain.” 

He has here sketched his own ideal—to develop the material 
and intellectual side of civilization; to have “better houses” in- 
habited by “more intelligent citizens” to sharpen their wits, 
appeal to their sense of creature-comforts, and stimulate their 
social ambitions, and to leave the sense of duty and honour, the 
respect for morals, the pillar-principle of obedience to authority, 
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parental, civil, or religious, to take care of themselves as best they 
may. Here we have the curriculum of our modern Educational 
Minister, and every faét of his adminstration since confirms the 
expectation which his words convey. All the grander and nobler 
motive-powers of the youthful mind—everything, in short, which 
redeems it from the coarsest secularism, everything which the 
great educators among Englishmen, from King Alfred, through 
William of Wykeham, to Bacon, Milton, and Locke, have agreed 
to put first, he puts nowhere. But let us turn to facts. 

In presenting these facts it seems better to give a number of 
cases in their broader outlines only, than to enter into details 
which the average reader would only fail to grasp. The successive 
cases are given under their local names. 

The Birkenhead Case.—To plant more broadly the Church’s in- 
fluence among a vast, and mixed, and ever-growing population, the 
Kilburn Sisters offered to build at Birkenhead a voluntary school 
of 700 to 1,000 places, and as many free as might be required. Of 
course, inquiry by correspondence and some discussion was 
necessary, which ran out the narrow margin of time allowed by 
code and statute. On this punctilio “my Lords” immediately 
pounced ; and, as the offer did not reach them by a certain day, 
declared default, shut the door in the face of voluntary effort, and 
saddled the ratepayers with the entire burden. Had it been a 
School Board in default, and a voluntary cominittee claiming the 
opportunity, one may feel sure they would have been less hasty to 
foreclose. 

The Case of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields—Here the school premises 
had been at the Inspector’s last previous visit examined and 
approved, except in one or two particulars, which the managers 
had shown willingness to rectify agreeably to his directions. Before 
this could be carried out, a local authority, the “ Holborn Board of 
Works,” surprised them by interposing a sudden further demand, 
involving costly and expensive alterations. The Department of 
Education, instead of holding to their own Inspector's report, and 
protecting the managers against this intrusion upon them of a 
novel and extortionate demand, preferred to stultify their own 
previous action—obviously because it opened to them a chance of 
squeezing to death a Voluntary School under an unlooked-for bur- 
den of expenditure. 

The Pucklechurch (Gloucestershire) Case-—Here was a popula- 
tion of 1,500 with Voluntary Schools. The surrender of a “ British 
and Foreign ” School to the Department caused a deficiency, which 
the Voluntary School managers were willing to supply, and wrote 
to the Department to that effect. A small minority (65 only) of rate- 
paying residents thereupon met, and passed a resolution in favour 
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of a School Board, and 120 children were discovered, besides those 
of the school surrendered, for whom no accommodation, as alleged, 
existed. The Department adopted the views of this contemptible 
fraction of the ratepayers, ordered “immediate provision” for the 
120 odd children; never gave the voluntary management a chance 
of including them in their offer, but at once set up a School Board. 
It seems hardly doubtful that we have here a case of concerted 
action. The “British and Foreign” managers, we may presume, 
threw up their school to create a deficiency, because they found 
the secularizing tendencies of Mr. Acland suit their views exactly. 
Some local footing for a School Board is wanted, and a small knot 
of local agitators is soon found. That the immense majority of 
local opinion is against him is of no account in Mr. Acland’s eyes. 
To him local independence is only of importance when it tends to 
secularism. 

The Eastbourne Case-—The Town Council of Eastbourne stated 
in February, 1893, a need of 800 new school places to the voluntary 
managers, who at once undertook to do the thing handsomely and 
furnish 1,000. But education having now become a tool of Party, 
an agitation, as at Pucklechurch, was set on foot to demand a 
School Board. Of course, the first thing of all was to settle whether 
the alleged deficiency was genuine, and, as the Inspector was visiting 
in April, he was requested to report, and reported a deficiency of 
1,200 places. But as readiness to furnish 1,000 had already been 
shown, the balance, if real, was only 200. The next development 
was on the side of the Education Department, who setting aside, if 
we are rightly informed, the Inspector’s award, came down with a 
yet higher demand for 1,450 places. The Eastbournians disbelieved 
and demurred ; and, on a public enquiry being held, the Depart- 
ment were found to have arbitrarily disallowed a large number of 
places which they had previously included as efficient for accom- 
modation, without which disallowance they could not bolster up 
their increased demand. But even by this manceuvre they were 
unable to bring proof of more then 1,311 places wanting. By this 
shuflling policy great local irritation was caused, and on June 22, 
a final notice demanding 1,300 extra places, to be ready within a 
month, was given by the Department. On these tactics being 
exposed in the House of Lords, Lord Kimberley was put up to 
explain that all that was meant was, that within a month a 
beginning to supply the places required must be made. Of the 
preceding sharp-practice—worthy of a Jewish Old Bailey attorney 
of a type now extinct—his Lordship vouchsafed no explanation. 
Does anyone believe, on the above facts, that if the exposure afore- 
said had not been made, the Department would not have insisted 
on the letter of their bond ? 
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The Hounslow Case.—Here a rapid increase of population called 
for 300 places in addition to about 1,000 already existing. On 
May 15th, 1893, came the Department's final notice for the 300 to be 
ready within a month. On June 6th, i.e., only three weeks later: 
one of the managers wrote to the Department saying that they 
were in a position to meet the requirement. According to the 
principle laid down by Lord Kimberley in the previous case at 
Eastbourne, this ought to have been accepted, instead of which 
return of post brought the Department’s letter that the offer could 
not be entertained, because “my Lords” had meanwhile enter- 
tained a project for a School Board at Hounslow, and could not 
now withdraw the notice ordering 1t. Lord Kimberley’s statement 
of a week before was thus by analogy effectually falsified, and the 
Hounslow ratepayers, through this piece of official treachery, groan 
with the millstone of a School Board about their necks. 

The Milverton Cuse.—Milverton was not long since municipally 
grouped with the adjacent borough of Leamington, the School 
Board of which then took over the functions of that ot Milverton. 
But the latter Board had somehow forgotten to put an end to 
itself by a formal winding-up process. The Department having 
thus no official knowledge of its decease—and such matters, we 
must suppose, are very much left to official underlings—insisted on 
regarding it as alive. Its triennial term, however, ran out, and due 
notice was given by “ my Lords” to elect its successor, but by the 
obtuse Milvertonians no “notice” was taken. The same process 
was repeated next year, with the same result. So far the absurdity 
may have been founded on an honest ignorance, seconded by the 
blind zeal of understrappers. But when we come, some time in the 
summer of 1893, to a third attempt to wake the dead—albeit with 
no more effect on “ the dull cold ear of death” than previously—it 
is difficult to think that the official heads were not fully cognizant 
of the case, especially when we take the sequel into view. This 
was that “my Lords,” thus nonplussed, directly prompted and 
primed the Leamington Board to take some step which would 
“help them out of their difficulty.” At this Departmental instiga- 
tion, the Leamington Board consented to saw off its tail, and then 
to mount and start it in life as a new School Board for Milverton. 
By this process a dummy Board was forced back into existence. 
What its functions may be—except that notable one described 
long ago by Pope, 

‘** To fetch and carry nonsense for my lords ”— 
is a curious question. If it were not for its serious effect on the 
pockets of the local ratepayers, on which the Department have 
thus fixed a double-barrelled drain, the whole thing reads like the 
skeleton plot of a farcical comedy. 
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The Carlisle Cuse—A large number of the parents of the chil- 
dren in the “ Goodwin ” School were desirous of some better edu- 
cation for their children, and willing to pay for it, but were 
arbitrarily refused permission to do so by the Department, whose 
claim to jurisdiction in the case is not obvious. Lord Kimberley, 
in reply to Viscount Cross, in the Peers was graciously pleased to 
state that the refusal was “ no doubt for good reasons,” adding that 
“there appeared to be ample school accommodation in the dis- 
trict”; which, as the question was not one of quantity but of 
quality, was hardly relevant; and what the “good reasons ” were 
he left the Peers to wonder uninformed. He further added, on 
being pressed, that he would make further inquiry, but could not 
hold out any hope that the decision would be altered. That is to 
say, that decision was not on the merits, but on the grounds of 
policy ; and if the facts, on inquiry made, do not square with the 
policy, so much the worse for the facts. 

The Willesden Case—The parents were anxious for a higher 
education in the girls’ school, and willing to pay for it, and applied 
in May, 1892, for an increase in fees payable. In July the usual 
inquiries were made by the Department, about the number of free 
places and vacant free places existing in the district. The managers 
gave the information desired and backed their request by an appeal 
to the reiterated favourable opinion of the Inspector. The state of 
things when the shift of political Parties in August, 1892, brought 
new influences to bear on the question was this: there had been 
244 free places lately added, of which over 100 were not only free 
but empty. Yet, towards the end of October the Department pro- 
fessed to have received local information that free places were 
deficient, and postponed the request until the deficiency was sup- 
plied ; thus directly superseding the report of their own Inspector 
in favour of some irresponsible busybodies. However, the School 
Board of Willesden then intervened—showing how largely unani- 
mous the local feeling was ; and these, with the girls’ school managers, 
and the Inspector to back them both, formed a phalanx of demand 
over which even official autocracy could not venture to ride rough- 
shod, and so “my Lords” collapsed, and we infer, rather than have 
direct evidence, that the demand was granted. Now, can anyone 
doubt that the alleged “ local information” was the result of direct 
touting ; and that, had the demand been made from voluntary mana- 
gers standing alone, a similar gross injustice would have been per- 
petrated upon the parents of which so many instances are here 
adduced ? 

The Batley Case.—Here also a fee-paying school was called for by 
the inhabitants, in which the voluntary and the Board managers 
both concurred. The people were paying 1s. school-rate in the 
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£1, besides 7s. for ordinary purposes. Yet they were prepared to 
tax themselves further still to have a school to their liking, which 
the free-school system was not. But “ one man one idea” seems the 
principle which rules pedantically at Whitehall, and the request 
was arbitrarily refused. Perhaps the Inspector was lukewarm in 
his support, or possibly there was not so large a balance of empty 
free places to show as in the former case. Besides, Willesden is 
much nearer London than Batley, and a large and angry suburb 
within reach of the outer-circle trains might be a dangerous 
neighbour to a rickety Cabinet. 

The Rochdale Case-——Here a new Voluntary School having been 
projected, its transfer, for secular teaching only, to the Board was 
proposed by the Vicar, under conditions which limited, not un- 
reasonably, the Board’s aggressive powers. The Department on this 
refused to sanction the arrangement, and assigned to the Board the 
prior right to supply any deficient accommodation, thus directly 
excluding the voluntary agency which was first in the field. 

The York Case.—Here the free places principle and the Board 
School system are being pressed on right and left by the Depart- 
ment, and the voluntary agencies set aside. The method pursued 
is this: The Department demand so many free places. The 
voluntary managers take pains to ascertain whether the demand is 
genuine, and discuss among themselves how to meet such demand 
as exists. This, of course, requires some time. Meanwhile the 
Departinent disconcerts their deliberations by a formal requisition 
to the School Board to furnish whatever free education is necessary. 
Of course, the Board will do this in schools of their own pro- 
viding, and the voluntary managers will be squeezed out of the 
field. Thus every obstacle to the domination of Boards is removed, 
and all the growth of the future claimed exclusively for them. 
And this is Mr. Acland’s notion of fair-play and equal justice to 
both systems. 

Another striking instance, in a higher class of institutions, is 
the exclusion of the Secondary School at Lampeter, one of proved 
excellence, from the benefits of the county (Cardigan) scholarships. 
By the zealous and opportune motions of the Bishop of Chester in 
the House of Lords, carried by majorities of nearly three to two 
and five to three respectively, this and another iniquitous project 
stand suspended for the present. But it must be remembered that 
now every County Council may have an “ Education Committee,” 
which may frame new schemes for similar schools within its area, 
and these subversive novelties, if sanctioned by the Confiscation— 
—misnamed “Charity ”—Commissioners, and approved by the 
Education Department, become legally valid, to the ultimate 
secularization of endowments which sprang from the piety of the 
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past. Against these harpies of spoliation the Bishop of Bangor 
strove in vain to rescue the two ancient Grammar Schools of 
Bangor and Bottwnog, both of them undisputed Church founda. 
tions. That of Bangor had two Bishops of the Church as trustees 
under the founder’s (a Churchman’s) will; and from the subscrip- 
tions of Churchmen early in this century derived its fabric. The 
present Bishop of Bangor was its some time headmaster. The 
Bottwnog foundation was the gift of a Bishop of Bangor two 
centuries earlier. Both were nurseries of the Church’s faith and 
seminaries of undoubted excellence in secular study. Therefore 
they were marked for plunder. Their alwmni in the future will be 
reared on the draff and husks of “undenominational” teaching, 
under those zealous retailers of the salt that has lost its savour, 
the Charity Commissioners and the Education Department. 

Besides the main plot against Voluntary Schools everywhere, and 
old foundations in many places, we have a by-plot of “Inter- 
imediate Education” in a single Welsh county—that of Merioneth. 
An attempt was made by Mr. Stuart Rendel to introduce into the 
Act of 1891 for that Education a clause fettering the master of a 
boarding-house in the religious forms to be used within it. This 
interference with private conscience the House of Commons in 1891 
refused to sanction. A scheme for that Education in Merioneth- 
shire for which the Charity Commissioners are responsible, now 
prepares to subvert the liberty so provided, and impose the vapid 
colourless thing called “undenominational religion” on every 
master of a boarding-house under it. But, meanwhile,in February, 
1892, at a public meeting held in Shrewsbury, Mr. Acland, M.P. 
(not then, of course, an Education Minister), being in the chair, a 
resolution had been passed precisely to that effect and against dis- 
tinetive religion. That, of course, was only an expression of local 
opinion; but in August, 1893, Mr. Acland, then become the Edu- 
cation Minister, calmly expressed, in reply to Mr. Stanley Leighton’s 
question, his approval of the said scheme, in direct defiance of the 
deliberate rejection of its leading principle by Parliament. Thus 
he and the Charity Commissioners play into each other’s hands 
with the effect of stifling the exercise of the rights of conscience 
expressly reserved under statute. On the invidious exclusion of 
Lampeter College from the projected Welsh university on the 
simple ground that, with wide liberality in practice, it upholds the 
principles of the Church of England, we have not now space to 
dwell. It is only another instance of the domineering arrogance 
of the “undenominational” faction which now sways every action of 
the present Government on every educational subject. 

That universal Board Schools mean the extinction of vital religion 
from education, is as certain as symptoms of tendency can make any 
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statement concerning human society. So long as Voluntary Schools, 
where a genuine faith is definitely taught, maintain a higher stan- 
dard, that alone prevents the full development of that tendency 
from being consummated. But Wales, where that higher standard 
is rarest because there, sectarian bitterness is most rampant, offers us 
what approaches a crucial experiment. Of Board Schools there are 
in Wales about 300. In 290 of these there is no religious examina- 
tion. In 123 the Bible is not even allowed, and in 119 more it is 
read without note or comment, which is about as useful for any 
teaching purpose as papering the walls with its leaves. This suffi- 
ciently shows us the stark-naked secularism into which universal 
Board Schools would drive us. 

The researches of Mr. Athelstan Riley in the theory and practice 
of the London School Board are a noteworthy fruit of the personal 
efforts of a single zealous layman. We present his experiences, for 
greater clearness, in the first person :— 


**Not long ago I went into a Board School where the children were being 
examined in the 14th chapter of St. John; . . . as far as the questions asked 
them were concerned, the children seemed passing an excellent examination. 
When, however, I turned to the teacher and remarked that the chapter was full 
of references to the Blessed Trinity, the teacher at once replied that it was contrary 
to the rules of the Board to teach the doctrine of the Trinity. . . . I further 


examined the boys, and found that they had not the least idea that our Lord had 
a divine nature.” * 


He further states that on questioning eight head London teachers, 
“Can and do you teach the doctrine of the Trinity?” five said 
they could not, under Board rules ; one said, “ We practically keep 
to morals” ; another said, he “ gave such an explanation of it as an 
Unitarian would have accepted”(!) On setting up the London 
School Board a compromise was proclaimed. Its terms were left 
indefinite, and we are told that the Christians of London believed 
that under it the rudiments of Christianity were taught. Church- 
men professed to accept it on the good faith of the Board and for- 
bore “ controversial ” inquiries. Churchmen, if so, looked for grapes 
from thorns. They shirked their obvious duty, and they find their 
reward. “Undenominationalism” (a word longer and more com- 
forting than “ Mesopotamia” itself) has crept into the nest, and, 
like the young cuckoo, chucked out all the iegitimate brood. It 
seems to mean, if it has a meaning, whatever is left of the total of 
the beliefs of all sects, when whatever in each creed all the other 
sects object to, is excluded. It may be compared for flavour to the 
white of a cold boiled egg eaten without salt. 

But the wonderful thing which confronts us, as we contemplate 
this jelly-fish type of Christianity, is the assurance that the Hebrew 


* Speech at Eastbourne, School Guardian, June 3rd, 1893, p. 450. 
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race find under the zgis of the School Board the amplest provision. 
Jewish teaching under Jewish teachers, paid out of the rates, is 
freely given; Jewish holy days are kept, Jewish prayers offered, 
Jewish ordinances are allowed to rule, all under a syllabus drawn 
up by the Chief Rabbi!* No wonder the Jews come from Russia 
to London in shiploads. They find themselves there once more 
the chosen race—of the London School Board. 

We now appreciate the value of the statement made to Mr. 
Athelstan Riley, “that the religious teaching under the Board was 
better than that given in Voluntary Schools, because it was taken 
straight out of the Bible without any human admizture.” That 
teaching issues in anew monster-form of faithlessness, the offspring 
of cant and indifference, and its teacher becomes a sectarian jack- 
of-all-trades and master of none. Whoever relishes plain and 
vigorous speaking on this latest —ism, the name of which is 
too long to write, may find it in Canon Sanderson’s speech at the 
Eastbourne Congress of Church Managers, &c., held on May 24th. 
We wish we had space to quote him + at length. 

The Churchmen of England probably as ratepayers contribute 
three-fourths at least of what School Boards squander, and find in 
return their faith proscribed. School Boards may let in the most 
sickly trash that ever fell from the lips of a Sunday tub-ranter in 
Hyde Park—the “Labour Church,” the “Salvation Army,” find 
their openings ready-made for them there—the one thing inad- 
missible is “the form of sound words.” If secular teaching were 
dealt with as religious is, we should have geography without maps, 
geometry without definitions, and arithmetic without the multipli- 
cation table. 

But our last point is of a practical importance which outweighs 
all hitherto urged :—give a real and solid equality of treatment to 
the Voluntary System by exempting its subscribers pro tanto from 
the levy of rates. Those subscribers protect the public pocket and 
save the ratepayer what would cost him about £2,000,000 a year, 
to say nothing of the capitalized value of sites and buildings ; and 
by way of reward for this public service are themselves victimized 
and mulcted. They are made in School Board districts to contribute 
twice over, where the non-subscribing ratepayer pays once. They, 
in effect, pay for two sets and systems of schools, both of equal 
secular efficiency as measurable by inspection: one of which they 
conscientiously support, and the other of which they conscientiously 
abhor; the one of their choice being in all the elements non- 
measurable by inspection, and emphatically in all that relates to vital 
religion, morals, and manners, as high above the other as man is 


* See School Guardian, May 6th, 1893, p. 353. 
t+ See School Guardian, June 3rd, 1893, p. 451. 
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above monkey. Their requital is, to be fined by official wastefulness, 
crippled by official tyranny, supplanted by official rivalry, and brow- 
beaten by official insolence. This gross and crying iniquity, of now 
three-and-twenty years’ standing, must be redressed. Before all 
other changes of system or of detail, this demand must be driven 
home, until conceded. Once give the Voluntary System fair-play 
by removing this persecuting and shameless extortion, by taking 
this double weight out of the scale which now depresses all its 
e‘forts, and all other needful or expedient changes would easily 
follow. The plan has on its side not only the universal answer to 
ull objections—* justice before all things,” but it has the great 
practical advantage of not disturbing any existing organization. 
Every scheme now pressing for the support of Churchmen and 
Constitutionalists, notably the Bishop of Salisbury’s, Canon Nunn’s, 
or Prebendary Roe’s, would require the recasting of some part of 
the machinery of management, and raise troublesome questions of 
detail, besides the larger and more doubtful question, how it might 
atfect the rest of that machinery? But by adopting this simple 
principle of justice, no one joint of the stock and plant existing 
need be touched, not a single School Board need be erected or dis- 
solved, not a clause of a single trust-deed be tampered with, not a 
sub-section of any code even be qualified. Its result would be not 
a change of form, but of spirit breathed into the whole administra- 
tive system. And the cost might perhaps be two or three extra 
clerks, to manage any extra correspondence and figuring involved, 
but even this only at first. The subscriptional resources of every 
school district could be easily ascertained, the register of sub- 
scribers would be the protection of the ratepayers, and the 
School Board on those data would find the measure of its work, 
and become what it was declared originally to be, and therefore, 
through its capacity as a Party engine, never has been—a system 
“to supplement only, and not to supplant” the other and older and 
better one. 

Let this also be considered: in every wealthy but over-busy 
country there are probably hundreds of thousands of men who 
will pay money handsomely in subscriptions, but who will not 
tax their time to attend to local elections. Take London as an 
instance. It is well known that to get one-fourth of the local 
ratepayers to the poll for a School Board or County Council 
election is an almost superhuman feat. Thus it comes to pass 
that large and liberal subscriptions in a district offer no guarantee 
whatever that Church candidates will be proportionably supported 
when a School Board runs out its three years. The squandering 
aggressiveness of a hostile: majority, once in office, is able to mini- 
mize or neutralize the results of the largest subscribing liberality. 
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If subscriptions were counted against rates, this could not happen. 
That one fact would take the wind out of the sail of the squan- 
derers and aggressors, and leave it flapping, and then drop them 
astern into their proper place—the place which the author of the 
system which they abuse clearly intended. For Mr. Forster, in 
introducing his measure, said : * 


“ We must take care not to destroy in building up—not to destroy the existing 
system in introducing a new one. . . . Our object is to complete the present 
Voluntary System, to fill up gaps, sparing the public money where it can be done 
without, procuring as much as we can the assistance of the parents, and wel 
coming as much as we rightly can the co-operation and aid of those benevolent 
men who desire to assist their neighbours.” 

There never was a solemn exposition of policy given by a public 
man which has been more outrageously falsified in fact. If the 
word “not” were struck out each time in the first sentence, and 
inserted in every clause of the second, the speech would have 
embodied with prophetic exactness the consequences and tendency 
of the measure as realized in administration ever since it was 
uttered. Of course, it was necessary to bait the hook with these 
plausible assurances, and, the bait once swallowed, they had done 
their work. Then a free hand was gained for “wholesale destruc- 
tion in building up.” Then there was no further object in “com- 
pleting the Voluntary System.” Then to “spare the public 
money” became a contemptible parsimony. Then “the assistance 
of the parents” might be cast to the winds by the universal 
overthrow of fees. Then “the co-operation of those benevolent 
men,” the subscribers to Voluntary Schools, might be “ welcomed ” 
by the novel method of imposing double burdens upon them, and 
breaking their financial backs by arbitrary exactions. Such bare- 
faced repudiation of solemn pledges has become the standing 
disgrace of modern politics, and within the ranks of patchwork 
known as the Gladstonian Party has destroyed statesmanship by 
making confidence impossible. The standing duty of all citizens 
who do not wish “Punic” faith to become the pillar of govern- 
ment, is to rescue these pledges from oblivion and insist on their 
fulfilment—to insist that treachery and tergiversation shall not 
drive justice from the earth and cancel the rights alike of con- 
science and of property. 

We have touched on the dislocation of existing machinery in- 
separable from all the competing schemes for ensuring that justice. 
But another feature of worse omen which they all betray is that 
they all found themselves somewhere on aid for Voluntary Schools 
from the rates. That, of course, implies the admission somehow of 


* Speech by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Foster, House of Commons, February 17th, 
1870. 
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the thin edge of the wedge of “ ratepayers’ control.” To blunt that 
edge and arrest the forces prepared to drive it home, is the risky 
experiment to which all commit themselves. Their authors, in 
short, are in wider or closer circles skating round the brink of a 
very dangerous hole. All such dangers are estopped ab initio by 
the scheme urged above. It at once neutralizes the risks and 
maximizes the results. But to carry any scheme, whether best or 
second best, a mainspring of common council, a vertebrated organi- 
zation of mutual support, is the crying need of the Voluntary Party, 
and their absence its standing bane. We never, perhaps, had an 
episcopate more exemplary and less perfunctory in its duties than 
the present. But, individually energetic both in Parliament and 
out of it, they seem as incapable as ever of issuing an united mani- 
festo, which should peal as a trumpet-call through the land. With 
the faith of the future and all the costly millions of self-sacrifice in 
the past, trembling in the scale, collectively they are silent. 
Probably the inveterate tradition of looking to the civil govern- 
ment for every central action on behalf of the Church hangs about 
them still, even when that government is one of avowed hostility 
directly menacing destruction. What a heavy discouragement to 
the zealous and faithful laity, of whom Mr. Athelstan Riley is a 
type: what a powerful stimulus to “ Mr. By-ends of the Town of 
Fair-speech,” that zealot for sanitation, gymnastic apparatus, play- 
grounds and cloak-rooms—all so many available means of destroy- 
ing children’s souls through their bodies, et propter vitam vivendi 
perdere causas. Must such official silence endure? Will not the 
verdict of posterity be, that the English Church in the crisis of her 
destiny counted many excellent bishops, but lacked an episcopate / 
Absit omen. 
Henry Hayman. 


OUR LADY OF POOTOO. 


THE three especially sacred places of Chinese Buddhism are 
Mount Omei, in Szechuen; Mount Wutai, in Shanse; and the 
[sland of Pootoo, on the eastern edge of the Chusan archipelago, 
in the Yellow Sea. Pootoo is given up to Buddhist priests. Revers- 
ing the order established by Tennyson’s “ Princess,” the very dogs 
und fowls there are males. Women are allowed to come only on 
pilgrimages to the temples. Yet it is a female divinity who is the 
favourite object of worship; for Pootoo is the especial seat of the 
Goddess Kwon-yin. To the question who or what Kwon-yin is, 
it might be answered, briefly, that she is the Nature Goddess of the 
Chinese. There is, however, the Kwon-yin of mystic theosophy 
as well as the Kwon-yin of popular worship; and in that respect 
she is identified with Avalokiteshvara, who is one of the favourite 
abstractions of Northern Buddhism. But it will be time enough to 
examine the hieratic conception when we have noted the character- 
istics of the popular divinity; and we will concern ourselves for 
the present with the Chinese goddess only. 

Mr. Little,* describing a gorge on the Upper Yangtze that has 
been named after Kwon-yin, says explicitly that she holds in 
Buddhist worship a position analogous to that of the Holy Virgin 
in Europe ; and, indeed, we shall find her exercising all the bene- 
ticent functions of Notre-Dame. She resembles the Virgin also in 
her freedom from sensual taint: it may be worth while remarking, 
indeed, that Chinese mythology is, in that respect, generally above 
reproach. She is Queen of Heaven, Protectress of Mariners, Goddess 
of Mercy. There is, in that very gorge, a temple with mineral 
baths that may remind us of Lourdes. But it is necessary to make 
one reservation. She is in no sense Mother of God. It would be 
difficult to express the resemblance between the theogony of the 
Light of Asia and that of the Light of the World in language more 
striking than that used by the Abbé Huc;+ but, how remarkable 

* Through the Yangtze Gorges, p. 288. 


+ Soutadanna, chief of the house of Shakia, . . married Mahamaia 
but did not consummate his marriage with her. 


She, a virgin, conceived by 
divine influence, and, on the 15th day of the second month of spring, brought into 
the world a son.—The Chinese Empire, Vol. I1., Chap. V. 
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soever may be the likeness between the attributes of Kwon-yin and 
those that have come to group themselves around “Our Lady” in 
Europe, the resemblance ceases when we come back to the person- 
ality of the Virgin Mary. Maia the mother of Buddha has not been 
so exalted, and has nothing to do with the Goddess Kwon-yin. 
The real likeness may be discerned in the following anecdote.— 

When about to start for Europe, in 1871, to express the Emperor's 
regret for the massacre of French subjects at Tientsin, Chung 
How wrote back from Fohkien to ask that some special mark of 
honour might be conferred on the Queen of Heaven. He had, he 
said, had constant opportunities during his official career of perceiv- 
ing to what an extent the coasting craft depend on her grace, “each 
vessel having on board a tablet inscribed to her.” During his 
passage down the coast he had observed afresh how many thou- 
sands derive support from labour on the sea. “Whether as fisher- 
men or salt-collectors, they work day and night, in tempest and amid 
the waves. . . The importance of the traffic by sea is enormous, 
whether between the Chinese ports or with foreign countries. 
Wherefore it is begged that an honorific epithet may be conferred 
upon the goddess, and that offerings may be regularly made at her 
altars, whereby the people will be led to display increased reverence 
to her.” The title Queen of Heaven (Tien how) suggests a question 
of identity on which we shall have to remark later on. Our present 
point is that Chung How is referring gratefully to the protection 
she affords sailors. His memorial in her honour may remind us of 
Henry III. making vows to Notre-Dame de Boulogne, while wait- 
ing for a favourable wind to carry him to England, or of Godfrey 
de Bouillon sending back relics from Jerusalem to her shrine. 

Now that we have gained a glimpse of the esoteric conception, 
let us visit the Lady of popular legend at her favourite shrine in the 
Eastern Sea. Venus was worshipped everywhere ; but she preferred 
Cyprus. Kwon-yin is worshipped everywhere; but she prefers 
Pootoo. It appears, then, that Kwon-yin was, according to this 
legend, the third daughter of a man named Shi-kin, who dwelt 
among the Tsu-ling mountains. 

‘« By spiritual transformation, she was again born as the daughter of the King 
Miao-chwang. Growing up, she refused to marry, and was subjected by her father 
to laborious drudgery as a punishment. Finding that this did not shake her resolu- 
tion, her father ordered her to be put to death. After many escapes and divine 
interposition, she was strangled with a long red silken cloth ; but a large tiger 
suddenly appeared and carried her corpse to a forest of black fir-trees. Her spirit 
visited Hades. Under the guidance and protection of the kings of hell, she visited 
the infernal regionsand witnessed the torments that were beingendured. These kings 
then escorted her to Mang-po-ting, and subsequently by their orders she was con- 
ducted back to the forest of black firs, where her spirit was restored to her. On 


awaking she saw Buddha riding on the clouds and making obeisances. After 
making himself known, Buddha commanded her to go to the country of Yu (now 
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part of the province of Chekeang), and live in the Isle of Pootoo near the southern 
seas, promising to call on the dragons of the earth to create a water-lily stand 
upon which she could cross the sea. Arrived at Pootoo, she was assisted by a white 
tiger and the protecting god Kea-lan in preparing a dwelling and grounds. Eight 
dragon kings took charge of the rising tides day and night. She lived in the 
Isle of Pootoo for nine years, and, having: already attained perfection, on one 
oceasion she cut the flesh from her arm in order to preserve her father from illness. 
Also, ina mysterious way, she secured long life for the people. 

Seeing that Kwon-yin’s merit filled the world, and that her miracles were every- 

where manifest, the Emperor canonised her as the Goddess of Mercy and Compas: 
sion, giving her a water-lily for her throne, and the sovereignty of the Island of 
Pootoo in the Southern Sea.” 

The legend has been told, with variations, by several writers ; 
but I have preferred a version contributed to The North China 
Herald by a well-known sinologue, after a visit to the island 
during which he had interested himself in its verification! It 
presents difficulties to the European mind, and probably tails to 
commend itself, as strictly and literally exact, to educated Chinese. 
As usual in such cases, however, a certain measure of compre- 
hension may be arrived at through mythology. The dragon, for 
example,—which was in China centuries before Buddha was born— 
plays a large part in Chinese fable. The Emperor sits on the 
Dragon Throne; and when he dies he “mounts the dragon and 
ascends on high,” just as the Mikado flies upward on the sacred stork. 
The dragon is concerned, too, in everything that relates to water : 
being, with its congener the snake, an object of frequent worship 
in time of flood or storm. Only this summer, when rain was badly 
wanted in the neighbourhood of Chinkiang, a deputation of the 
inhabitants, headed by an Assistant Magistrate, went to a hill 
about fifty miles off where some dragons were said to reside, 
and solemnly brought back one (looking, it is said, to the ordinary 
eye remarkably like a small lizard) with a view to propitiating the 
Rain-god by his help. Tigers also play a large part in Chinese 
fable. A popular proverb says that “dragons bring clouds, and 
tigers bring winds.” They are always carrying off into the moun- 
tains people who reappear at critical moments. There is one 
well-known tale of a man and wife fleeing into the desert during 
a rebellion. A tiger appears, and they run away, leaving their 
child behind in their terror. The tiger bears the child to its cave, 
nourishes it, and hands it over, when grown up, to some neighbour- 
ing villagers. The tiger is worshipped, too, in connection with 
the Goddess of Children, who is often represented as sitting 
upon the back of a tiger; and the care of children is one of 
Kwon-yin’s especial functions. Again: Cutting out a piece of one’s 
own flesh, to administer to a parent in illness, is an act of high 
merit in Chinese eyes. The Peking Gazette frequently contains re- 
ports from Provincial Governors mentioning such cases and solicit- 
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ing honorific recognition, which the Emperor usually accords. Only 
last June, the Governor of Shanse obtained permission to erect a 
memorial arch in honour of a lady who had, in childhood, saved her 
mother’s life by cutting flesh from her body and mixing it with 
medicine, and had now, after vainly trying to save her husband by a 
sunilar expedient, committed suicide in despair. In face of the 
celibate ideal which has been exalted by a Christian hierarchy, and 
finds similar expression in Buddhism, Kwon-yin’s refusal to marry 
scarcely needs comment; yet it must be noted, in explanation of 
the father’s conduct, that it stands condemned by Confucianism as 
contrary to nature and common-sense. The excursion to Pootoo 
upon a water-lily raft is more poetical and scarcely less credible 
than the arrival of Notre-Dame de Boulogne from Asia in a boat 
without sails or oars. Besides, the water-lily is the sacred plant 
of Buddhists, as it was of the ancient Egyptians. 

The taste of the early Christians seems to have run on flat delinea- 
tions; their anxiety being, apparently, to evade the charge that image- 
worship was a renewal of pagan idolatry. Chinese gods, however, 
are almost invariably represented by statues of gilded wood or clay. 
It is a little remarkable, therefore, to find in the Pootze temple, 
which ranks nominally chief among the scores that dot the hills 
and valleys of Pootoo, a simple etching of Kwon-yin on a flat 
black stone. There is an appropriate legend, too. In a book which 
might almost rival Canon Le Roy’s history of Notre-Dame de 
Boulogne, it is recorded that during the reign of Liang Chen-ming 
(early in the tenth century) a Japanese priest who had been on a 
pilgrimage to Wutai started back for his own country, bearing with 
him an image of Kwon-yin. During the voyage his boat got foul 
of a rock surrounded by lotus flowers, and was unable to proceed. 
So he prayed, saying, “Should it be fated that the living multitudes 
of my country be debarred from seeing you, O Goddess, let it 
then be so, and your servant will build his hut wheresoever it 
pleaseth you.” Immediately the boat began to move, and drifted 
to a certain cavern in Pootoo! A man dwelling on the shore noted 
the incident, and, marvelling, gave up his house to the priest, who 
converted it into a temple—At the risk of spoiling the point, | 
must honestly admit that I cannot affirm the identity of the two 
images. There is, however, no question as to the repute in which 
the former is held; for the supply of tracings appears to be as 
much a matter of consideration as that of silver shrines at Ephesus 
or of medals of Notre-Dame on the occasion of her autumn 
festival. It is partly, no doubt, from sheer slovenliness, partly 
perhaps, for ease of access, that the image stands on the floor behind 
the principal altar, exposed with a carelessness that would seem in- 
conceivable in a Western church. Chinese notions about images 
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however, as about most other things, are peculiar. To read Colonel 
Fisher’s description* of a Chinaman “scraping the gilt off a big clay 
joss that had been turned out of a temple” in Canton, one would fancy 
they must have solved the difficulty of distinguishing between an 
image and the person represented. Yet one hears, on the other hand, 
of their inflicting personal chastisement on an idol that has neglected 
to fulfil their requests ! 

Being peculiarly interested in mariners, Kwon-yin, naturally, was 
an object of special worship by fishermen, at Pootoo. One of the 
prettiest sights to be witnessed along the Chinese coast is the 
gathering on the opposite mainland, under the heights of Chinhai, 
of the fishing fleet which starts every spring from the mouth of 
the Yung river for the season’s work in those waters. The boats are 
ranged along the shore by hundreds, looking as bright as paint 
can make them, and each flying a neat little flag from the stern 
These are red, white, and blue, like Admirals’ flags in the British 
navy, presumably to indicate the division, or the guild, to which 
they belong. It issaid that some 4,000 boats, each with an average 
crew of five men, are employed in the cuttle fishery alone off this 
coast. One who chances to be at Pootoo at the time they start may 
see them passing out by hundreds between the islands into the open 
sea. 1 counted 500 within an hour as I lay basking in the 
sunshine on one of the hill-tops. Hundreds had come in the 
previous night, blowing conch shells to each other in salute, and 
anchored round the south of the island. The crews had landed in 
the morning, to pray to Our Lady of Pootoo for good luck, and had 
ever since been streaming out to sea. Might we not almost be 
reading of Mediterranean coral-fishers doing homage to Madonna di 
Carmela before setting out to join the fleet which musters every 
spring at Genoa or Leghorn / 

If Pootoo is a special object of pilgrimage, Kwon-yin is not the 
less widely and generally worshipped on the mainland. Here, on 
the adjacent coast—in the great city of which the Chinese say 

** Shang yu Tien T’ang 
Hia yu Su Hang,” 
—the purport of which is that Hangchow and Suchow below are 
equal to Paradise above—there stands a temple, dedicated to the 
Queen of Heaven, that has a peculiar interest. It would be 
superfluous to enter into the merits of the ecclesiastical quarrels 
that led up to the persecution of Christian converts which set in 
200 years ago, in China. Suffice it to say that the Jesuit mission- 
aries were in favour of tolerating the so-called Worship of Ancestors, 
which is the one cult that hasa hold on the Chinese people; but the 


* Three Years’ Service in China, 1863. 
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Dominicans were for banning it, and they gained the day. Pope 
Clement XI. issued (A.D. 1704) his famous Bull, and in doing so 
rang the doom of the edifice which Ricci and Schaal had built up. 
Intolerance is dangerous when it is not backed by power. When the 
Pope banned Ancestral Worship, the Emperor banned Christianity. 
Persecution set in; mission property was confiscated; and there is 
still standing in Hangchow a building that was then converted from 
a Tien-chu tang to a Tien-how kung—from a church to the Lord of 
Heaven under the Roman Catholic dispensation, to a temple to the 
(jueen of Heaven in the Chinese Pantheon. The incident was 
recorded by Li Wei, the then Viceroy of Fohkien and Chekeang, 
in an elaborate inscription,* which winds up with the following 
exhortation :— 

* Let us then do away with that (or those) who spread these disorderly or un- 
enlightened ideas, and present the temple to a being who has a beneficial influence 
on humanity. . . . The name, surname, and generation of Tienhow are written 
in the books, and though implicit belief cannot be placed in them, yet there are 
traditions which have been handed down by various Emperors of our dynasties, 
and even foreign nations have shown their respect for her by the frequency of their 
offerings, and by the numbers that have attended festivals in her honour. Owing 
to her protection, fishers and traders have travelled over the ocean billows and 
stormy surf with a fixed day for going and returning, as safely as if they were 
navigating the rivers, bays, and creeks. The spirit of Tienhow has watched over 
them. Yea, her spirit all-pervading has been a beneficial influence working vastly 
for humanity. . . . Then let us do away with false doctrine, and change the 
abode [of the Christian religion] into a temple. Let us destroy their execrable 
idols in order to make room for proper ones; that hereafter the eyes of theo 
Hangehow people may no longer see the abode nor their ears hear the name ctf 
Tien-chu.” 

We have only to suppose the usual prominence to have been given 
to the Virgin, in the Christian church, to appreciate the significance 
of its reconsecration. It is the Queen of Heaven in both instances. 
Substitute a “proper” (a Chinese) image for an “execrable” (a 
Roman) one, and the transmutation is accomplished. 

“It is evident,” Professor Max Miller writes,t “ that in countries 
where the powers of nature are the objects of worship the same 
power is liable to be called by very different names. This is 
especially likely to be the case when the population is distributed 
over a large extent of country, with local worships under the superin- 
tendence of priesthoods independent of each other. The myths 


* A full translation will be found in the Journal of the North-China Branch of 
the R.A.S. for 1867. It is interesting as expressing the sentiments which in- 
spired the conversion, for the view it sets forth of the errors of missionary teach- 
ing, and especially for its condemnation of the prohibition of Ancestral Worship. 
The missionaries required converts to burn the tablets of their ancestors, whereon 
the Viceroy exclaims, ‘‘ But, since Heaven created man and the universe, it was 
he who created parents and ancestors; then what pleasure can the burning of 
them afford him?” 

+ Physical Religion. 
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arising either from the name of the god or from the phenomena 
which he personified would necessarily vary according to locality.” 
And so we find that the myths and personifications of Kwon-yin vary 
in different parts of China. We have seen her in her highest at- 
tributes as Goddess of Mercy and Protectress of Mariners, at Pootoo. 
We have visited her as Queen of Heaven, at Hangchow. It is at 
a temple to the Queen of Heaven that distinguished officials are 
lodged when passing through Shanghai; for Chinese temples have 
many of the characteristics of medizval monasteries in Europe. A 
temple to the Queen of Heaven (built by the Fohkien guild) is one of 
the things best worth seeing at Ningpo. A recent number of The 
Peking Gazette mentions that at the launch of a new steamer 
from the Foochow Naval Yard sacrifices were offered to Tien-how, 
and to the Spirits of the River, of the Earth, and of Ships. 

And this brings us to the especial Lady whom Chung How 
was anxious to honour; for Tien-how is identified with a God- 
dess of Sailors named Ma Chu, who is especially venerated 
in the province of Fohkien. The origin of the worship of 
Ma Chu was in this wise.* She was the daughter of a man 
who, with his sons, was a sailor on the coast of Fohkien. One day 
while she was engaged in weaving she fell asleep through weari- 
ness, and her head rested on her loom. She dreamed that she saw 
her father and her two brothers on separate junks in a terrific storm. 
Exerting herself to rescue them, she seized with her mouth upon 
the junk which contained her father, while with her hands she 
caught a firm hold of those which contained her brothers. As she 
was dragging them all towards the shore, she heard the voice of her 
mother calling ; and, forgetting that she held the junk by her mouth, 
she hastily opened it to answer. She awoke in great distress; and 
lo! in a few days news came that the fleet comprising the family 
junks had encountered a fearful storm, and that the one in which 
her father was had been wrecked, while those of her brothers had 
been signally rescued. She became, we are told, as a result, one of 
the most popular objects of worship in the Empire. Sailors often 
take with them to sea some embers or ashes which they obtain from 
a censer before her image. When there is a violent storm, and there 
seems but little hope that the junk will outride it, they kneel 
down with incense in their hands and call upon Ma Chu to send 
deliverance ; and then, if they reach port without disaster, they offer 
her special thanksgivings and presents according to their vow. Do 
we not again seem to hear the Mediterranean sailors calling on 
Madonna for help ? 

Another favourite “Lady” of the Southern Chinese is Ling 


* Vide Social Life of the Chinese. Rev. J. Doolittle. 
VOL. XXU. 32 
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Chiu-na, whom we find worshipped also at Foochow as Goddess 
of Midwifery and Children. But, as we are concerned rather with 
the broad features than with details of the cult, let us turn to the 
following picture of a temple in Manchuria, where the Queen of 
Heaven and the Queen of the Seas are merged in Notre-Dame 
de Miséricorde. “Go,” Mr. James* writes, “into a temple of 
Buddha. You will find, in the centre of the chancel, Buddha 
himself sitting cross-legged and majestic. . In the shrine adjoin- 
ing stands the figure of the Queen of Heaven, the babe-embracing 
Niang-niang or Goddess of Mercy, bearing a striking likeness to a 
Madonna; and on each side a series of copies of herself on a 
smaller scale—one holding two babies in her arms, another a single 
baby, a third displaying a human eye between her thumb and fore- 
finger, a fourth a human ear; a fifth is represented as rubbing her 
stomach, and so on; so that whoever wants an heir, or suffers 
from ophthalmia, or what not, can worship the appropriate figure.” 
This may be carrying subdivision to a rather ludicrous extreme ; 
but whether variety of attribute be best expressed by reduplication 
of the image in one temple, or by variety of ascription in different 
localities, is only a question of degree. Our Lady is worshipped in 
one capacity at Capri, and in another at Lourdes. Mr. James 
simply finds the impersonation carried a stage further, and the 
Healing Goddess herself subdivided to simplify the task of the 
invalid. 

A French journal called La Croia published, some time ago, an 
account of a series of miracles connected with the pilgrimage to 
Lourdes. Paralytics walk and run, dropsy is reduced, and cancerous 
wounds are cicatrised, when the sufferer is plunged in the miraculous 
water; while the competitive and intercepted cures by Ste. Radegonde 
sound remarkably like a parallel subdivision of the functions of 
Notre-Dame. There are, of course, various ways of looking at all 
this. There is the good healthy Protestant notion of explicit dis- 
belief; there is the equally implicit belief of the devotee, that it all 
did happen through the miraculous influence of Our Lady ;. while 
the man of science would require an antecedent diagnosis, by a 
qualified medical man, of the precise conditions of the invalid 
before starting, and an equally exact statement of what really 
happened at Lourdes; and would then ascribe so much of the 
result to bathing in medicinal water, and so much, perhaps, to the 
“influence” and conviction which Dr. Bernheim has found so 
efficacious at Nancy. The Chinese are not, I think, prone to emotion 
of the kind required to work faith cures; neither are they given 
to consider medicated water a miraculous agency; but they must 


* A Visit to Manchuria. By H. E. James, H.M.1.C.S. 
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have some belief in the power of the Goddess of Mercy to effect 
cures, or they would scarcely set up images for purposes of prayer. 

They have, at any rate, abundance of superstition in other re- 
spects, and can recount marvels of their own which vie with those 
of the most credulous of nations. Here, from our Pootoo Guide- 
book, is one that Baronius himself could scarcely hope to surpass. 
A certain gourmand Emperor, in days long past, had a passion for 
shell-fish, of which he compelled the fishermen to send a large 
yearly tribute. One day, in preparing his usual meal, the servants 
came across a cockle which they had great difficulty in opening. 
When, eventually, they succeeded, they found in it some writing by 
Kwon-yin, which a Buddhist priest at Court interpreted as a 
warning to the Emperor that the good things of this life should be 
enjoyed with moderation. The Emperor accepted the lesson, and 
wbolished the tribute; and the renown of Kwon-yin multiplied ex- 
ceedingly. Now, there are various ways of looking at this also. 
It is possible to reject the story as a fabrication: it is possible to 
surmise that a priest found it in his conscience to contrive a pious 
fraud. Certain discoveries at Pompeii and the story of the rood of 
Boxley seem to indicate that such tricks have been played to 
enhance the effect of moral teaching. If statues of Minerva could 
brandish spears and those of Venus weep, to impress worshippers, 
surely Kwon-yin might write a sermon in a cockle! Was there 
not preserved, till within comparatively modern days, at Cardigan, 
an image of the Virgin which had been found standing at the 
mouth of the Tivy river with an infant Christ in her lap and 
a burning taper in her hand ? Did she not return again and again 
to the spot where she was first found, until a chapel was built to 
receive her? Did she not stay there with the taper burning, yet 
not consuming, until some rash Welshman swore an oath by her 
and broke it—when the taper went out, and could not be kindled 
again—until the Reformation, when it somehow turned out to be 
only painted wood ?* Where shall we stop, if we attempt to pene- 
trate the arcana of human belief and avowal? The tale of the 
cockle goes, at any rate, to show that the reverence which the 
Chekeang fisherman pay to their Lady of Pootoo is based upon 
mutual consideration, and is by no means undeserved. 

It was to Chekeang that Kwon-yin was directed to proceed: 
which is another way, perhaps, of saying that Chekeang is a chief 
seat of her worship. The Chusan archipelago, to which Pootoo 
belongs, is an appanage of Chekeang, and Hangchow is the chief 
city of the province. Her cult, however, is as widespread as her 
attributes are varied. A recent visitor to Mount Omei describes 


. 
* Froude’s History of England, Ch. xv., p. 287. 
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the number of temples and pilgrims, and the general impressiveness 
of the scene; and adds “ there is Kwon-yin over and over again— 
like a Byzantine Virgin and child—with a very sweet face; and 
women come and pray for children, and carry away little dolls.” 
Mr. Thomson finds* her enthroned again, in the interior of Kwang- 
tung, under conditions which we might think, in Europe, betokened 
the former presence of a nymph, and which associate themselves, even 
there, with her characteristic as Goddess of Water. About 200 miles 
from the city of Canton there is “a celebrated grotto formed out of 
a natural cave at the foot of a limestone precipice which rears its 
head high above the stream. The mouth of the cavern opens on 
the water’s edge, and the interior has been enlarged so as to render 
it suitable for a Buddhist shrine. A broad granite platform, sur- 
mounted by a flight of steps, leads into an upper chamber, and there 
the goddess may be seen seated on a huge lotus-flower sculptured 
{so they tell us) by no human hands.” 

Chinese common sense would, I believe, recoil from the idea of 
hostile armies arraying against each other antagonistic images of 
the same personality, as was done during the Mexican revolution 
against Spain. Not even the plains of Troy, when 


“The quivered Dian, sister of the Day, 
(Her golden armour sounding at her side) 
Saturnia Majesty of Heaven defied,” 


offer a more striking picture of hostile goddesses than the Mexi- 
can patriot Hidalgo fighting under the flag of Nuestra Sefiora di 
Guadelupe, while the Spanish royalists persecute all who worship 
at her shrine and stamp on their own banners a representation of 
their Sefiora de los Remedios.t The idea of help being rendered 
by warlike divinities in case of emergency is, however, by no means 
unfamiliar. Kuan Te, the Mars of China, was seen all through 
the Taeping rebellion in cities which the rebels did not take; and 
we find Kwon-yin, also, as Nétre-Dame des Victoires. Shortly 
before the capture of Canton by the English, Yeh reported that, at 
a critical conjuncture in a recent contest with brigands, she had 
been seen beckoning from the sky to the Imperial troops, which 
were thus inspired with courage to gain the victory. 

It struck Mr. Colquhoun} as strange, at first, “that the worship 
of national or local deities such as he witnessed in his journey 
across Southern China should be allowed by the Buddhist priests” ; 
but he soon learned “ that the latter had no scruples on the subject, 
but had allowed numberless superstitions to be grafted on to their 
dogmas, and had taken innumerable deities into their mythology.” 


* Malacca, China, and Indo-China. 
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It would, indeed, have been more surprising if China had offered an 
exception to the rule. Is there not in Rome a church dedicated to 
San Teodoro, whither the Roman matrons carry their children 
to be cured, just as their forbears carried children to the temple of 
Romulus which has been supposed by antiquaries to have stood on 
the site? Does not all Paris visit Pére la Chaise on the “ Jour des 
Morts,” just as the Romans were wont to visit the tombs of their an- 
cestors in the days of yore? If it were not that, already in Solomon’s 
time, the fact had become evident not only that “there is no new 
thing under the sun” but that “there is no remembrance of former 
things with those that come after,” the wonder would rather 
seem to be that the origin is so soon forgotten. One of the 
most advanced of modern Japanese recently used the fact as an 
argument for promoting the adoption of Christianity as a State 
religion. Nothing, he considered, would tend so much to facilitate 
the admission of the Empire on equal terms into the comity of 
European nations; and the people would soon learn to go on 
worshipping their national deities as saints in the new system. 
It was, for him, a question not of religious verity but purely of 
political expediency ; and we can hardly deny the worldly wisdom, 
even if we shrink from the cynicism, of the remark. At any 
rate,—Tien-how or Regina Ceeli, Kwon-yin or Our Lady of Mercy, 
Ma Chu or Notre-Dame Auxiliatrice—those who respect the vari- 
ous impersonations of Our Lady in the West may hardly contemn 
the yearnings for the sympathy of a female deity that are to be dis- 
cerned in the Far East. 

Students, as we have seen, invite us into the arcana of Buddhism, 
and identify Kwon-yin with Avalokiteshvara, whom they place 
little lower than Budh. She is, in that conception, of dual sex ; 
being, as a female, daughter of Amitabha whom Chinese Buddhists 
worship as O-me-to Fu. But that way madness lies; and we 
are grateful to Mr. Beale* for suggesting an explanation in 
the double worship of Mithras as the Sun and of Nancea as 
the Goddess of Water, so widely diffused throughout Central 
Asia, which, he thinks, may have given rise to the Buddhist 
conception of Amitabha (boundless light), and of Avalokiteshvara 
(Kwon-yin), who has several of the attributes of the Mithraic 
Goddess. The surmise fails, perhaps, only in not going far 
enough. There is, Madame Ragozin says, in her exquisitely 
sympathetic sketch of the Chaldzan religion, “a distinction—the 
distinction of sex, which runs through the whole of animated 
nature, dividing all things that have life into two separate halves— 
male and female—halves most different in their qualities, yet eter- 


* Buddhism in China. t “Chaldea”: Stories of the Nations Series. 
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nally dependent on each other. . . . The ancient thinkers, 
—priests—who framed the vague guesses of the groping dream- 
ing mind into schemes and systems of profound meaning, ex- 
pressed this sense of the twofold nature of things by worshipping 
a double divine being or principle, masculine and feminine. ' 
And as all the gods were in reality only different names and forms 
of the Supreme and unfathomable One, so all the goddesses repre- 
sent Belit, the great feminine principle of nature—productiveness, 
maternity, tenderness. Hence it comes that the goddesses of the 
Chaldzo-Babylonian religion, though different in name and appa- 
rently in attributions, become wonderfully alike when looked at 
closer. They are all repetitions more or less of Belit, the wife of 
Bel. Her name, meaning ‘The Lady,’ as Bel means ‘The Lord, 
sufficiently shows that the two are really one.”—Does not Avaloki- 
teshvara, represented sometimes as a male and sometimes as a 
female, offer an analogous picture? And do not all the Chinese 
goddesses, when looked at more closely, appear reduplications of 
Kwon-yin ? 

There remains another conception, which may bring the likeness 
still more closely home. Although no attempt has been made to 
deify the mother of Shakyamuni, Buddhism has evolved the con- 
ception of a Mother Buddha. Baron Richtofen visited a very 
ancient temple to her, excavated in the solid rock, in the province 
of Honan ; and Dr. Edkins found her in high repute on the sacred 
mountain Wutai, where she sits, like the Kwon-yin we saw in 
Kwangtung, on a lotus-flower dais. At Wutai, however, we are 
approaching Lama land, and approximate more nearly to the con- 
ception of Avalokiteshvara. Mother Buddha (Mu Fo) with the 
Chinese, she is called Dara Ehe, and Ehe Borhan, by the Mongols. In 
a temple specially devoted to her honour, Dr. Edkins* found “ two 
great halls; one containing a statue of Buddha and the other twenty- 
one metamorphoses of Dara, all in sitting shape, arms and chest bare, 
the right arm touching the lotus-flower dais on which she sits 
while a large glory forms a back screen, and she wears the Poosa 
crown of leaves on each of which there is a picture of Buddha.” 

We find here, without doubt, Avalokiteshvara in process of mi- 
gration from the banks of the Indus to those of the Yangtze, and 
in course of adaptation to Chinese ideas. And if we have gained, 
through Mme. Ragozin, a clearer glimpse of the nature and origin 
of the various impersonations we shall be prepared, probably, to 
conclude with Dr. Eitelt that “all the names, and all the legends 
connected with them, express one and the same circle of ideas: 
that Kwon-yin is the god or goddess who has a thousand arms 
and a thousand eyes and a merciful heart; that she listens with 


* The Religions of China. t+ Buddhism. By E. J. Eitel. 
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compassion to the prayers of all who are in any distress of body 
or mind, especially, however, extending a saving hand to those who 
are in danger on the sea; that she is invisible head and ruler of 
the present Buddhist Church, appearing now and then in the form 
of man or woman to interfere on behalf of the faithful, to establish 
the doctrine of the paradise of the West, and to save souls from hell.” 
It has been impressed upon us by frequent iteration how remark- 
ably “opposite” are the nations of the Far East. We all know that: 
in addressing a letter, a Chinaman puts the name of the town at the 
top and that of his correspondent at the bottom, and that he clasps 
his own hands instead of those of his friends in salutation. It 
is scarcely surprising to find that the peculiarity extends even to 
the location of the altars of Kwon-yin. When the existence of 
such a saviour was accepted, Mr. Beale says,* speaking of her in 
the highest esoteric conception, the Buddhist priests began to 
arrange an office for her express worship. It is commonly called 
the liturgy of Kwon-yin, and bears a singular likeness to similar 
Christian compilations, beginning with a prayer of entrance, and 
going through lections, confessions, and dismissal. “The image of the 
Omnipotent and Omniscient” deity is, however, ordered to be “placed 
reverently in the Western quarter of the temple, facing the East.” 
Still, there are likenesses as well as contrasts. Curiously di- 
verse reasons have been assigned for the striking resemblances 
between Buddhism and Christianity. There are those who hold 
that Sir Edwin Arnold has given us a faithful picture of the Eastern 
creed ; others affirm that it is drawn with a pencil dipped in Christian 
colour. Sir Lepel Griffin assumes + that the Western Church has 
drawn largely from Eastern ceremonial; Dr. Eitel affirms that 
almost every tint of Christian colouring which Buddhist tradition 
gives to the life of Buddha is of comparatively modern origin, and 
probably derived from early Christian missionaries. Then Huc,} who 
seems at one time disposed to uphold that surmise, ends by discerning 
in the Lama incarnations a sheer device of the devil “ who sustained 
Simon Magus”! It seems unnecessary to seek any such topical ex- 
planation of the resemblance between the attributes of the Holy 
Virgin and those of Kwon-yin. We shall be rather inclined to think, 
probably, with Professor Max Miiller, that “the real coincidences 
not only between Christianity and Buddhism, but between all re- 
ligions, tell a different tale ” ; teaching us rather that they “all spring 
from the same soil—the human heart, and all look to the same 


ideals.” 
R. S. Gunpry. 


* A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures. 
t “The Burman and His Creed,” The Fortnightly Review, October, 1890. 
t Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans la Tartarie. Vol. 1., Chap. viii. 


THE KIRK, AND PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


It may be doubted whether anyone not a Scotsman by birth and 
breeding can ever fully master those ecclesiastical questions which 
for generations have more or less occupied the mind of the northern 
nation. The average Englishman’s idea about Churches is that 
there is the Church of Rome, which he views with orthodox dis- 
trust; and the Church of England, which he regards with loyal 
attachment; and that beyond the pale of these two Communions 
there is a parti-coloured assortment of nonconformities, which he 
classes under the general name of “ Dissent.” I question if one 
Englishman in ten is aware that in Scotland Presbyterianism is 
nct nonconformity, and that Episcopacy is; or has any idea that a 
Scotch bishop is, in the eye of the law, a dissenting minister, and 
not a Peer of Parliament. In trying, therefore, to convey some 
conception of the actual position of Scottish ecclesiastical affairs, 
at present, to the public outside Scotland, one has to encounter a 
strong barrier of preliminary ignorance—to say nothing of a dull 
absence of intelligent interest. 

And yet, considering the part played in modern British history 
by the Scots, the English partner in the Imperial concern might 
surely find both interest and instruction in studying the action of 
those principles and forces which have helped to mould the 
Scottish character, and to push Scotsmen to the forefront, in the 
battle of civil and religious liberty. 

It is a common but inexcusable error, in Episcopalian writers 
and speakers, to represent their Church as the original Reformed 
Church of Scotland. It is a misrepresentation of the whole genius 
and meaning of the Reforming movement of the sixteenth century, 
as developed under Knox and Melville. That movement was essen- 
tially democratic, and would have been impossible under Prelatic 
leaders, or in conjunction with the Episcopal form of government,— 
identified as that was, in the popular mind, with monarchical and 
ecclesiastical misrule. The Church was reformed not by prelates 
but by presbyters. 

Its ecclesiastical polity, in strict consonance with that of the Re- 
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formed Churches of the Continent, was Presbyterian in principle 
and form. 

It was this polity,—Apostolic, as Scottish Churchmen hold,— 
that was adopted in 1560, and ratified in 1592, and practically 
maintained its ascendency even during the periods of the en- 
forced prelacy of the Stuarts, until it was finally readjusted and 
re-established after the Revolution of 1688. 

One essential feature of this polity was the government of the 
Church by the General Assembly, with the subordinate Courts, 
Synod, Presbytery, and Kirk Session; in each of which the Chris- 
tian people had an equal representation with the Christian ministry. 
Indeed, in the Kirk Session, the elders, who represent the people, 
are always in a majority over the Moderator of the Court, who 
represents the ministry. It is to this popular character of the 
government of the Church, this frank recognition of the interests of 
the congregation, as practically of primary concern in ecclesiastical 
administration, that most of the questions which have led to 
secessions from the Church are traceable. Of these secessions, the 
only two which need be taken into account, as prominent factors 
in the actual religious condition of Scotland, are those which are 
known as the United Presbyterian (or “U. P.”) and the “ Free 
Church.” There are other nonconforming bodies, less strong 
numerically, of which the Episcopal is the most conspicuous and in- 
fluential; and the Evangelical Union, that which embodies most 
distinctly the Presbyterian reaction against the stringent Calvinism 
of the Westminster Confession. By their own showing, in the official 
chart of the succession of bishops in their Church, the existing 
Episcopal Communion trace the continuity of their ministry from 
Rome to Canterbury, and thence, through James Sharp and his 
associates, to the present bishops. Anyone even moderately 
acquainted with the history of Scotland under the Stuarts will 
understand how impossible it is to attribute a national character to 
a Church which places at the head of its hierarchy the name of 
that notorious “James Sharp,” who betrayed to Charles II. the 
Presbyterian interests his brethren had commissioned him to 
defend. Nor can the Evangelical Union be regarded as possess- 
ing within itself the elements of national stability and permanence, 
or as being able to maintain its separate individuality, when all the 
Presbyterian Churches shall have discarded—as they seem likely 
to do—that form of doctrine from which this mode of separatism 
was a revolt. 

Of the two principal dissenting Communions the United Presby- 
tarian is of earliest origin. The body which goes by that name 
assuined it in the year 1847, when two secessions, already existing, 
combined their forces and became one. Those two were that which 
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had previously been known as the “ Secession Church,” originating 
in 1733, and the “Relief Church,” originating in 1752. The 
U. P. Church (as it is popularly called), although assuming its 
present shape four years later than the Free Church Secession of 
1843, had thus practically been in existence since the middle of the 
previous century. 

The secession of 1733, headed by Ebenezer Erskine, arose out 
of difficulties connected with the vexed question of patronage. 
Lay patronage, abolished at the Revolution, had been restored 
by the British Parliament in 1712, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the Church. Certain rules, laid down by the General Assembly, 
with a view of mitigating the evils which were expected to flow 
from the exercise of the patron’s powers, roused the hostility of 
Erskine, a leading divine of the day. He assailed the action of the 
Assembly so intemperately that he was rebuked at its Bar for 
contumacy. 

Declining, along with three of his brethren, to submit to the 
discipline of the Church, he formed a quasi-Church Court of 
their own, which they called the “Associate Presbytery.” For 
eight years they were allowed to remain in possession of their 
ecclesiastical position with all its emoluments, although openly 
defying the authority of the Church. At the end of that time the 
General Assembly, justly considering that forbearance had gone far 
enough, deposed them from the ministry. They thus became a 
separate body, cut off by their own obstinacy and insubordination 
from the Church. Before this consummation was reached, they 
had published what was called a “Judicial Testimony,” explaining 
their reasons for renouncing its authority. This document is re- 
markable as a statement of the principles upon which the new 
Communion was founded. The principles were those of the most 
bigoted Puritanism and narrow intolerance. Amongst the griev- 
ances which they regard as justifying their schism, and as viola- 
tions of the laws of God, are the toleration of Prelacy, the permis- 
sion of a Christmas holiday in the Law Courts, sanction of dancing 
as a social recreation, and the repeal of the laws against witches. 
In spite of this curious basis, and no doubt because it ministered to 
many of the latent prejudices, ecclesiastical and theological, of 
vertain classes of the community, the Secession Church grew, and 
spread through many districts of the Lowlands. In the Highlands 
it never gained ascendency. 

The Relief Church—as its name suggests—was intended to afford 
a refuge for individuals or congregations aggrieved by the action of 
the patrons. 

Under the leadership of Principal Robertson, the historian, the 
Church Courts had begun to administer the law with some strict- 
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ness, and to insist that when a patron made a presentation to a 
benefice, and no legal objection could be alleged against the pre- 
sentee, the Presbytery should discharge their statutory duty of 
ordaining (or inducting) him to his parish, whether his parishioners 
liked him or not. This duty was an unwelcome one when the 
presentee was unpopular; and ultimately Gillespie, the minis- 
ter of Carnock, having persistently refused to take part in an ordi- 
nation which his Presbytery had been enjoined to perform, was 
deposed from the ministry. Following Erskine’s example, and 
being joined by a few associates, he formed, with them, what he 
called the “Presbytery of Relief.” This Association, which had 
under its wing, at first,a mere handful of discontented seceders, 
gradually increased, formed new congregations, added other 
Presbyteries to the first which bore this title, and finally, as I have 
said, amalgamated itself with the original secession in the year 
1847 ; the two thus forming the United Presbyterian Church. 

The Free Church, which dates from 1843, is, like its two prede- 
cessors, an expression of that democratic sentiment and devotion 
to congregational rights which animated the earlier seceders, and 
which was in them only the exaggerated and irregular assertion 
of principles always characteristic of Scottish Presbytery. The 
“Evangelical Revival” (as it was called), which had swept northwards 
from England, combined with the consciousness of popular power 
that followed the triumph of political reform, in initiating a new 
policy in the Church Courts. The old dislike to the settlement of 
unpopular ministers in recalcitrant parishes revived, along with the 
deepening of religious convictions among the people. The Church 
Courts resolved to meet the popular sentiment, by investing congre- 
gations with the power of protecting themselves from the intrusion 
of undesired pastors. A law was passed by the General Assembly, 
in spite of the opposition of the Constitutional party in that Court, 
giving the male heads of families who were communicants in the 
parish churches the right of rejecting any presentee named by a 
patron, and that without assigning a reason. This was an absolute 
departure from the constitutional practice of the Church, which 
secured to the patron the right of presentation, and to the Presby- 
tery the right of rejection, if on examination they found the presentee 
ineligible. For some time, however, the “ Veto Law,’—as it was 
styled—was allowed to operate without dispute; but when chal- 
lenged by a patron and a presentee, on the ground that it interfered 
with their civil interests, it was pronounced by the Court of Session, 
and on appeal by the House of Lords, to be null and void, having 
been passed by the Church in violation of its own constitution and 
without the concurrence of the State. Similarly,the Civil Courts de- 
cided against the claim, advanced by the majority in the Assembly, 
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to a right of admitting unendowed and non-parochial ministers to 
seats in Presbyteries, which had the power of adjudging upon 
matters affecting the civil interests of the citizens. During the 
progress of the lawsuits which settled these questions, the Civil 
Courts found themselves obliged, upon several occasions, to pro- 
nounce certain proceedings of the Church Courts ultra vires and 
irregular, and to enjoin certain Presbyteries to discharge statutory 
duties which they had declined to perform. In every instance the 
interference of the Court of Session was strictly limited to points 
at which civil interests were involved. But the “Evangelical ” 
majority in the Assembly insisted on resenting this interference as 
an invasion of the spiritual independence of the Church. The 
Civil Court, doing its duty in keeping the Church to the terms of 
its compact with the State, was reviled as “Cesar” usurping the 
crown rights of the King of Kings. Finally, the dominant party 
in the Church, knowing that without the presence in the General 
Assembly of the non-parochial ministers (whose title to their seats 
had been pronounced illegal) they could no longer maintain their 
majority there, prepared for a general secession. After laying on 
the table of the Assembly of 1843 an elaborate protest, full of one- 
sided statements of the legal questions at issue, and disfigured by 
unwarrantable charges against Her Majesty’s judges, they quitted 
the Church, and constituted themselves, in a rival General Assem- 
bly, the representatives of what they called the “Free Church of 
Scotland.” 

This was the largest of all the secessions from the Kirk. Out of 
970 parish ministers, 289 seceded, and were joined by 162 out of 
233 of the non-parochial clergy. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Chalmers, the most notable Scotsman of the time, the Free 
Church started on its schismatic career amidst a tempest of 
popular enthusiasm. It proceeded on the avowed principle of 
ignoring the existence of the Established Church, and of supplying 
religious ordinances to every parish in Scotland, as if there 
was an absolute dearth of these means of grace. Although the 
seceders have not been able to give this principle full effect,—there 
still being scores of parishes in which there is no Free Church,— 
the body has expanded in numbers and in influence. Through its 
“Sustentation Fund,” it has provided a modest stipend for all its 
ministers. It has founded three efficient colleges and many 
schools, and has secured the hearty support of a large number of 
the laity. At the same time, its numerical strength is very gene- 
rally exaggerated, and has undoubtedly not been growing within 
recent years in so large a ratio to the population as before. The 
same thing may be said of the U. P. Church. In 1890, the returns 
for which year are the last within my reach, the Free Church 
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reckoned 338,978 communicants and adherents*; in the same 
year, the U. P. Church counted 182,962 communicants; while 
the Church of Scotland numbered 593,393 ;—the Communion 
roll of the Church thus exceeding, by 71,453, that of the 
combined dissenting bodies and the “adherent” roll of the Free 
Church. 

Here, then, we have, within one kingdom with a population of 
slightly over 4,000,000, a mass of more than a million adult 
Presbyterians, all members of one or another of three Churches, 
which are all alike in government, in doctrine, and in ritual, and 
yet not less absolutely separated from each other than if they were 
divided by long leagues of distance, or radical varieties of race or 
language. If the Gladstonian dissenter is asked the cause of this 
estrangement, he will probably answer, “ The Establishment of the 
Church”; if the Constitutional Churchman is asked the same ques- 
tion, he will as probably reply, “Sectarian rivalry” or “Scottish 
dourness of temper, and unreasonable intensity of conviction.” 
Without adopting either solution of the problem as exhaustive, one 
may be allowed to point out that, whatever be the present causes 
of the separation of the three Churches, those which I have speci- 
fied as the causes in which that separation originated no longer 
exist. Even the most fervent U. P. will not now maintain that the 
National Church is to be shunned because it has acquiesced in 
Christmas holidays, sees no vice in a dance, is content to tolerate 
the existence of Episcopacy, and, if there be such a personage 
within its bounds, does not object to suffering a witch to live. 
The defections in doctrine, which Ebenezer Erskine bewailed 
have passed away into oblivion; and the dogmatic standard by 
which he would have tried them has been quietly laid aside. 
Patronage, which was the primary cause of the Free Church 
secession, was abolished by the Conservative Government of 1874. 
Spiritual independence, which the judicial action of the Civil 
Courts was said to have invaded, during the ten-years conflict 
between the Constitutionalists and the “ Non-intrusionists,” has 
been amply vindicated, and its integrity proclaimed, by the decisions 
of the very Courts that were denounced for having infringed it. 
The right of the Church to found new parishes, whose clergy 
shall be constituent members of the Church Courts, has been 
recognized and confirmed by statute. In no department of the 
Church’s administration or activity, in no region of her theological 
thought, or of her religious development, can the fact of her con- 


* By “adherents” the Free Church statisticians mean persons, in the High- 
lands, over eighteen years of age, who profess to belong to that Communion. The 
superstition against becoming communicants survives in considerable force in 
this body in the Highlands to the present day. 
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nection with the State be detected, even by the most sensitive 
conscience and scrupulous mind, as imposing any restraint upon 
her liberty. (If any exception must be made to this statement, it 
is that the Church cannot, without the co-operation of the State, 
alter the terms of clerical subscription to her Confession of 
Faith. The Church, however, possesses so complete a power of 
interpreting for herself the significance of her formula that the 
pressure of its Parliamentary parentage has hardly an appreciable 
weight.) 

The real lion in the path of Union, in point of fact, is not of 
ecclesiastical, but of political, genesis. No one questions the 
desirability of reuniting the Presbyterianism of Scotland, were 
Union possible on reasonable and honourable terms. Union is 
strength ; it is wholesomer than schisin ; friendship is better than 
rivalry, charity than ill-will, and peace than war. But union and 
peace may be purchased at too dear a price. There are thousands, 
I believe, in the Free Church—hundreds even among the more 
radical “ U. Ps”—who would willingly be reunited to the mother 
Church of the country. But the guidance of the policy of these 
Churches has fallen into the hands of men who use the influence 
of the ecclesiastical bodies which they lead in subservience to their 
political aims. For many years the indifference of Scottish Church- 
men to the dissenters’ attacks upon the Church and harangues 
about religious equality, and the sympathy of that large number 
of Churchmen who are politically Liberals with the general policy 
of the Liberal party, and their disbelief in that party’s intention 
to attempt the dissolution of the Union between Church and State, 
have led to the neglect of such political organization as could have 
defied the utmost ingenuity of the radical and dissenting wire- 
pullers. In the absence of this organization, the political power, in 
several constituencies, lapsed to a great extent into the hands of 
the dissenters. The local committee and the local “caucus ”— 
especially in the burghs—were manipulated by the local leaders of 
dissent. The “Liberal” candidate, as soon as he appeared, was 
laid hold of by this faction, and assured that he must make dis- 
establishment a plank in his platform, if it was not to break down 
under him. No contradiction was forthcoming on behalf of the 
Church; no association of Liberal Churchmen came forward to tel? 
him that the Disestablishment platform was one on which they 
would not stand beside him. The candidate—especially if he were 
an English “ carpet-bagger ”—believed what was told him, and, not 
unnaturally, seeing no sign of the strength of the Church and of 
the popular attachment to her, promptly made up his mind 
to adapt his policy to the wishes of those strange Calvinis- 
tical Radicals who appeared to him, in his. ignorance, to be his. 
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most influential and sincere partisans. Radicalism thus, with- 
out let or hindrance, drew its chief support from Dissent; and 
Dissent gradually identified itself with the Radicalism which 
promised it the satisfaction of its grudge against the Church, 
Under the specious phrases of “Spiritual Independence” and “Re- 
ligious Equality,” Radical destructiveness pushed forwardits parallels 
against the stronghold of the national religion, and Churchmen wha 
were Liberals supinely stood aside and made little or no protest. 
As time went on they allowed themselves to be hoodwinked by 
Mr. Gladstone, with a facility which did little credit to their 
common sense. They continued to believe that “the Church was 
in no danger ” from his designs against her, up to the very moment 
when, with passionate vehemence, he repudiated the pledges he 
had solemnly given for her security, and denied that he had ever 
made declarations which had not only been reported in the news- 
papers of the day, but, on the strength of his assurance that the 
reports were perfectly correct, had been included in a published 
volume of his speeches. All this too adroit and successful but 
unprincipled plotting received the almost unanimous sanction of 
the Dissenting Church Courts, although it was notorious that in the 
Dissenting bodies in general there was a strong current of opinion 
which found no representation in these Courts. In evidence of this, 
the “Layman’s League,” consisting of members not only of the 
Established Church, but of the two Dissenting Churches, was formed 
in the year 1890, with the avowed object of resisting the policy of 
Disestablishment, and “of promoting reunion among the Presby- 
terians of Scotland.” 

The action of the League, and that of the Defence Associations, 
within the Church itself, have brought into unmistakable promi- 
nence two facts: First, that there is throughout Scotland, both 
among Churchmen, and (though in a lesser degree) among 
Dissenters, a strong consensus of opinion and of feeling in favour 
of the maintenance of the Union between Church and State; and, 
second, that the bar, at present insurmountable, to the achieve- 


ment of any union among the Presbyterians. is the Gladstonian 
policy of Disestablishment. 


This latter fact will, no doubt, be strenuously denied by the 
Gladstonians, who have been taught to proclaim that Disestablish- 
ment is the only road to Union. But this is a parrot-cry, repeated 
without the least display of argument in its favour, and meant to. 
propitiate public opinion by veiling machinations against the 
Church under the guise of zeal for Christian Unity. 

How should Disestablishment promote Union? Is it in human 
nature not only to forgive so harsh an injury as that measure 
would inflict upon Churchmen, but to rush into the arms. of those 
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who have inflicted it, with a new-born and absolutely irrational 
affection ? 

In order to unite with the Established Church the Dissenters 
would have to surrender nothing. The U. P.s would still retain, in 
unimpaired vitality, both the theory and the practice of Voluntary- 
ism. Indeed, they would find the advantage of these largely re- 
cognized in the Establishment, not as rivals to, but as supple- 
ments of, the ancient and honourable system of endowment. 
Their principle that the State should in no wise interfere in 
religious affairs would be no more slighted by their union with the 
Established Church than it is by their present connection with 
public schools in which religion is taught; by their eager advocacy 
of the “Sabbath laws”; and by their loyalty to a Sovereign who 
must be a Protestant, and was consecrated to her office with all 
the solemnities of religion. The Free Church would have to 
surrender nothing. The “Establishment principle,” in fact, is 
embedded in her constitution; and her union with the Old Kirk 
would simply indicate her honest desire to be faithful to what she 
once proudly called “ Disruption principles.” As to Free Church- 
men’s claim of a spiritual independence, and an authority belonging 
to their Church Courts beyond the reach of any interference from 
the Courts of “Czsar,’—this mirage must surely have vanished 
from their horizon when, in their “Cardross case,” they found 
themselves at the bar of the Court of Session, and were told by 
the judges that they had no legal jurisdiction, and were not, and 
could not be, in any sense independent of the law of the land. 

The Church, on the other hand, in accepting Disestablishment, 
for the sake of union (were such an acceptance possible), would 
need to surrender her national position, her historical traditions, 
her legal prerogatives, possessions, and powers, her immemorial 
assertion of the righteousness and necessity of a national profession 
of religion, and would have to become a consenting party to the 
violation of the essential conditions on which the Treaty of Union 
between England and Scotland is based. 

To ask a National Church to make so enormous a surrender for 
the sake of uniting herself to two Dissenting bodies which she 
exceeds in numbers, outweighs in influence, and to which she is 
not inferior in intellectual ability, moral worth, and professional 
zeal, can only be called an abnormally cool request. Even were 
the sentiment of Union predominantly strong in the Established 
Church, we could hardly expect it to gratify itself at such a 
sacrifice. But, in point of fact, that sentiment is one which evokes 
little enthusiasm among Churchmen, There are many sound and 
devoted sons of the Church who feel little or no sympathy with 
Dissenting principles and ways; who cordially dislike the political 
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alliance between destructive Gladstonianism and Scottish Noncon- 
formity; and who believe that the future of Scottish religion—a 
religion with a wider theology, a brightened ritual, and a higher 
standard of practice—imay look more hopefully to a historic Church, 
established on a national basis, than to an amalgamation of un- 
established, unendowed, and but loosely-united, sects. 

There are also many others who, supposing that such an amalgama- 
tion should really be achieved, and succeed, and wax strong like 
Jeshurun, would anticipate with apprehension its influence on free- 
dom of thought, independence of action, charity of temper, and the 
growth of Christian culture. 

Mr. Gladstone—“ pure Scotchman” though he be (if we are to 
accept his own version of his descent)—has shown a singular in- 
ability to understand the Scottish Church question. He has not 
been allowed to come into contact with those Scottish thinkers and 
politicians who, true to the immemorial traditions of Scottish 
Liberalism and Conservatism alike, uphold the Union of Church and 
State. He has taken counsel with cliques of Radical lawyers and 
Dissenting divines, who flatter and mislead him. He has insisted 
on talking of disestablishing the Church as if it meant simply dis- 
endowing it, and the whole affair were one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. He has irritated Scottish pride by ignoring the national 
sentiment that clings to the Kirk. He has given a place in his 
Government programme to a Bill which, if passed, would have 
infringed the Act of Union in its most vital clauses, and yet has 
never even attempted to explain, far less to apologize for, this 
outrage on international rights and honour. And, this measure 
having been strangled in its birth, he has now (at Edinburgh on 
27th Sept.) accepted in its place the Bill of a private Member as 
the embodiment of his Government’s policy towards the Church of 
Scotland. Not only has he identified himself with the Bill of 
Sir Charles Cameron, but, with a maladroit insolence strange in an 
old Parliamentary hand, he has ventured to threaten the Church 
that if this Bill be not adopted as a settlement there will be no 
future offer of terms so “moderate.” In all this Mr. Gladstone 
shows that he does not know the people he is dealing with. The 
Kirk,—as gentle King Jamie said long ago, when Laud wished 
to meddle with it,—“is a stubborn Kirk.” What it was in the 
seventeenth century it isin the nineteenth. It is neither to be cajoled 
nor threatened into the abandonment of its rights, nor persuaded 
to seek, through that abandonment, a visionary union, even though 
this be urged upon it as “beneficial to Scotland, to religion, to 
Presbyterianism in particular.”* Scotsmen do not need to be 


* Edinburgh speech, 27th September, 1893. 
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advised as to what is to be a special benefit to Presbyterianism by 
a wily politician, whose rigid Anglicanism does not permit him to 
believe that Presbyterians are within the pale of the Catholic Church 
at all. Had he been left to himself to read the meaning of his 
attenuated majority in Mid-Lothian, and of the triumphant return 
of Captain Hope in West Lothian (in the teeth of a solid Irish vote 
of 1,000), he would have been warned that the Kirk, when roused 
to a sense of danger, intends to buckle on her armour and use it 
doughtily, and declines to be either wheedled or menaced, or 
beguiled by platitudes about Union, into terms of surrender, or 
compromise, of her national position and her sacred duties and 
rights. 

[t is amusing to hear the prophet of Irish repeal and Imperial 
disunion lecturing Presbyterian Scotland upon the blessings of 
Unity—to be attained by the abolition of the oldest, the most 
beneficent, the most characteristically national, of Scottish insti- 
tutions. 

The Premier presumes too much on the forbearance of the 
kindly Scots and the odd infatuation with which so many of them 
regard him. He will not be suffered to touch rudely the Ark of 
our Covenant; nor must his aiders and abettors imagine that they 


can with impunity justify his misconduct by pretending that his 
motive, or theirs, is goodwill to Presbyterianism in general, and 
love of Presbyterian Unity in particular. 


R. H. 8. 


Norr.—In the late Dr. Schatf's Theological Propedeutic (page 25) the member- 
ship of the Scottish Presbyterian Chureh is stated as follows :— 
Established Chureh—for 1889 and an si 587,954 
Free »  —for 1890 ial ine ..» 1,165,000 
U. P. »,  —for 1890 a rr w» 184,354 
I have not observed that anyone has corrected this obvious blunder.—R. H. 5. 


THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE 
IIL. 


LIrE is one long recantation, and I want to recant what I said 
about the garden that I love looking its best about the first of 
May. It is now nearly the middle of June, and I protest that 
never, never, never, was it so beautiful as now. You need not 
believe me; and I daresay I shall contradict myself afresh 
before the year is out. But do we not all act thus; being so 
constituted by a kindly dispensation that, when beauty or joy 
attains to a certain pitch of intensity, we feel we have never before 
experienced any so great? This readiness to exaggerate present 
pleasure is compensation for the kindred inclination to magnify 
present pain. Have we not all of us seen, a hundred times, the 
loveliest view, the best horse, the most beautiful woman, in 
the world? There is no call to be exact and consistent in our 
adinirations; and I again declare that I have never seen the 
garden looking anything like so fair as at this hour. Even 
Veronica says the same; and precision of statement is one of 
her innumerable virtues. 

Had it been my lot to be present at the ardent discussion 
conducted in the time of Abelard between Nominalists, Realists, 
and Conceptualists, I think I should have asked if, when anyone 
used the word Flower, as he fancied, in the abstract, he did not 
think Rose in the concrete. The rose is the typical flower, all the 
world over, and the mind cannot get away from its representative 
personality. Withal, in most gardens the rose enjoys but a 
brief reign, much briefer, indeed, than that of many another flower. 
But, so long as it blooms in profusion, it throws into the shade 
all other pretenders. At this moment, fully one-half of the front 
of the house, from ground to gable, is hidden under bunches 
of one white clambering rose. 

sa Round my casement blow 
Those clustering roses fancy hath baptized 
Maids-of -the-Village ; and adown they hang, 
Like to a waterfall you see far off, 
That foams but moves not.” 
Let me confess I did not plant that rose. I found it here when I 
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came ; but neglect was beginning to curtail its mural territory. So 
I had it taken down, and a very difficult, thorny business it was ; 
cut out all the older wood, carefully pruned and trimmed it, nailed 
it up again upon the wall, and manured it richly about the roots. 
There must be millions of roses on it now, and it is a glory and a 
show through all the leafy month of June. There is a little climb- 
ing blush-rose that tries to compete with it, but ineffectually, for it 
is so much less hardy, though I do my best to see that it gets fair- 
play. It is curious to watch how the combative instinct exists even 
in peaceful-looking flowers. The flourishing rose I spoke of looks 
south-east, and therefore enjoys a capital aspect. But on the 
northern side I planted a white Ayrshire rose; and, not content 
with the domain assigned to it, which is fairly extensive, and as if 
aware there is a rival round the corner, it is beginning to show 
itself there also, and evidently means to enter into competition. 
I shall tolerate its tendency to warfare, because it blooms 
again, though of course less profusely, in October, when the 
Maids-of-the-Village are thinking only of Winter, and make 
their sober arrangements accordingly. Veronica admires these 
last heartily enough—who could help doing so ?—when they 
are in their first virgin beauty. But, when they begin to go off, 
they make a daily litter of fallen petals about the door, which are 
often blown into the hall ; and then Veronica speaks of them some- 
what slightingly, as of things possessed of no sense of order or 
neatness. In order to escape her reprobation—for she always holds 
me responsible for anything that goes amiss in the garden—I turned 
the Poet on to her, who obligingly hummed, 
‘* Now that milch-cows chew the cud, 
Everywhere are roses, roses ; 
Here a-blow, and there a-bud, 
Here in pairs, and there in posies. 
Roses from the gable’s cliff 
With pale flaky petals strewing 
All the garden paths, as if ’ 
Frolic Summer took to snowing.” 
The truth is—though I dare not tell her so—Veronica, though 
she knows a good deal about flowers, is a gardener only by accident, 
and because I happen to be one. Otherwise, she would be more 
indulgent with a certain untidiness there is in Nature, and 
without a sympathetic toleration of which one cannot have a 
garden of the better sort. I am conscious of living in awe of her 
rooted detestation of irregularity, but I cannot suppress an emotion 
of pleasure when the fallen petals of the Maids-of-the-Village bafile 
us both. Once she threatened to have the hall-door shut upon 
them ; but I quoted Goldsmith’s line about the houseless stranger, 
and she desisted. 
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If anything could make me wish to have a large house instead 
of a small one, it would be that I might have a wider expanse 
of wall up which to grow clambering roses. Far from being sur- 
prised that there was once a War of the Roses, I wonder the 
world is not perpetually at war about them, there are so many 
claimants for the crown. Everyone has a Maréchal Niel, 
its early appearance, its generosity in blooming, the exquisite 
arrangement of the petals, and its dry aromatic fragrance, ren- 
dering it indispensable. But I wish it would hold up its head 
and look one fearlessly in the face, as other roses do. The at 
present favourite white Niphetos, which has never quite won 
my affections, has rather the same habit, and I infinitely prefer 
to it, at any rate for outdoor life, the old Lamarck or Solfaterre. 
[t is unwise ever to dogmatize about a rose, and therefore I 
will not say that William Allen Richardson does not thrive 
on a south-eastern aspect. But with me it will not, though it 
faces the west most cheerfully. On the recommendation of an 
expert, 1 am going to try how Bouquet d’Or, Réve dOr, and 
Madame Berurd will like fronting north. These, of course, are 
tea-roses, and, even if they fail me there, the hardy Ayrshire ones 
will continue to console me for a disastrous experiment. It is the 
signal distinction of the Gloire de Dijon to care little or nothing 
towards which point of the compass you place it. But, with the 
exception of one that divides a wall with an Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
without suffering in the least from its tight embrace, I grow all 
my Gloires de Dijon along a fence in the stable-yard. Why 
should stable-yards not have flowers to beautify them as well 
as more romantic-sounding nooks and corners? Never, from 
the middle of May to the end of November, is the garden that I 
love—for I regard every hole and corner round about as belonging 
to it—without Gloire de Dijon roses. Sometimes they suffer from 
grub and canker in the Spring, and many a bud has to be nipped 
off, and assuredly they are more healthy, and therefore more 
lovely, later in the year. They then have a roseate heart, which 
greatly beautifies their pale yellow petals; and when one would 
be perfectly happy for a few seconds, one buries one’s nose in 
one just full-blown. 

Veronica has just been asking me what I mean by sticking in 
small rose-stocks, here, there, and everywhere, in the most unac- 
countable places and situations, and I can see she suspects I 
have got roses on the brain, and that if I am not checked in this 
tendency I shall soon qualify for the County Lunatic Asylum. 

“Do you not remember,” I plead, “the roses in the Embassy Gar- 
den at Rome, which soared and flowered right to the very top of the 
tallest cypresses : and surely you can recall growth of almost equal 
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vigour in the yellow Banksia roses, in many a villa garden round 
Florence, nay, in the very heart of Florence itself?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “but this is not Italy, and these forlorn- 
looking little plants will never grow higher than your head, even if 
they accomplish that modest feat.” 

Veronica is sceptical and pessimistic. I am credulous and 
sanguine; and so I mean to give a number of hardy climbing roses 
a chance of getting as high in this world as the comparatively 
diminutive elevation of English evergreen trees will allow. What 
would be the good or the pleasure of a garden, if one did not make 
experiments ? 

One experiment [ have made, which was declared to be exceed- 
ingly rash, and yet it has succeeded beyond all expectation. Ihave 
planted a couple of hundred tea-roses in open beds, and they have 
done magnificently, and have given me greater joy, I think, than 
any flowers I ever grew. As a rule, people grow tea-roses against 
walls, as I myself likewise do in the enclosed kitchen-garden. But 
the belief that they are delicate, and absolutely require the protec- 
tion and encouragement of a wall, is asheer delusion. I do not mean 
to say the flowers are not somewhat larger when the stems are trained 
against red brick ; but they certainly do not bear as profusely, and 
all the beauty of their natural habit is thereby sacrificed. For my 
part, I should grow tea-roses in the open, even if they did not open 
their flowers, if only for their long lissom stems and graceful buds. 
But they flower liberally and without interruption from May to the 
end of November. When I first put them into the ground, on their 
arrival from Lyons, Veronica asked what they were, they seemed 
so diminutive and to have so little life in them; and, though | 
sheltered them through the winter with a little withered bracken, 
they had apparently dwindled so by March that she again enquired 
compassionately what I intended to do with them. She was 
answered by the middle of April, when they put forth long vigorous 
shoots, and were the pride of the garden all through the Summer 
and Autumn months. Last winter I treated them similarly ; and 
again, since we had twenty-eight degrees of frost, they were cut 
down to the ground. But what they are at this moment, I should 
require the help of her Poet to describe. Faultlessness in flowers 
is almost as rare as in human beings; but these tea-roses are abso- 
lutely faultless. Their stems and their leaves are as graceful as 
their buds; they bloom continuously for six months; not one of 
them is of a bad, vulgar, or tawdry colour; and they never 
suffer from blight, fly, or mildew. I carpet their beds with violas, 
purple, white, or yellow; and they tolerate, and indeed favour, these 
dwarf intruders, with the utmost amiability. 

With this honourable and blameless record, compare the annual 
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register of the Hybrid Perpetuals. At this moment they are looking 
their very best, having got over their troubles of the Winter and 
Spring, and not yet suffering from the trials of Autumn. A hundred- 
and-sixty are in full blow at the further end of the tennis-ground 
abutting on the orchard; and I daresay many of them would be 
pronounced prize roses. But, all through the Winter months; 
they were no more beautiful nor sightly than currant-bushes. At the 
end of March they were cut back by the pruning-knife, so that they 
resembled young gooseberry-bushes, similarly treated. By the end 
of April, and all through May, they were the favourite resort and 
provender of grub and green-fly; and now that, with the aid of 
finger-and-thumb and syringe, they have outgrown their enemies, 
many of them have flowers which, however lovely for a day or 
two, fade in an exceedingly unbecoming manner, and with no eye 
for colour. In August and September most will show rusty leaves, 
the miserable aspect of which is not atoned for by the second 
flowering of the rest. I must get rid of those congregated one- 
hundred-and-sixty, though I know that protest will be raised in 
an influential quarter. Still, I can see that the tea-roses are 
increasing in favour; and when I carry in a branch a yard long, 
beautifully curved, of radiant colour, and surmounted by a perfect 
posy of large delicate flowers, I am employing the best form of 
advocacy in order to carry my point. Once prove that you can 
have rose-beds in flower for six months of the year, and who will 
gainsay you? Sometimes I think I should like to have nothing 
but tea-roses; but the fit of unreasonable exclusiveness soon 
passes away. 

Thus, at present at any rate, “ everywhere are roses, roses.” But 
the loveliest of all, be it said with reverence, are in the June hedges. 
All the rose-growers in France have not produced a flower that gets 
so close to one’s heart as the English eglantine. 

In Poet’s Walk the dog-roses find a congenial home; and the sweet- 
briars are gradually doing themselves justice in the outlying borders. 
Just now, they are covered with their pale pink flowers, which 
will, when Autumn comes, be glowing coral hips. The yellow Aus- 
trian briar, which thrives so heartily in many a cottage-garden 
hereabout, has not yet condescended to make much of a show in 
mine, though I trust it will, in due course. I sometimes think there 
are flowers that refuse to decorate the superba civium potentiorwm 
limina, the porches and parterres of the well-to-do, and, with the 
discriminating partiality of true kindness, reserve their full beauty 
for the narrow territory of the poor. “You cannot want me,” they 
seem to say, “ for you have so many other flowers and shrubs. Here I 
am the only flower dearly prized and exclusively honoured. Must 
I not therefore do my best for those who entertain me so tenderly ? ” 
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Lamia will not concede to roses the place of primacy I claim 
for them, and puts in a good word for the white pinks that 
are now in their Midsummer beauty. The whole of the North 
Border is edged with them; and thus there is 


“ A running ribbon of perfuméd snow, 
Which the hot sun is melting rapidly,” 


a foot wide, and between fifty and sixty yards in length. They are 
only the old-fashioned white pinks, but they are far more sweet- 
scented than their pretentious successors, for which it is easy to 
find room elsewhere ; and, after sundown, they follow one’s footsteps 
with their penetrating fragrance. They last in full beauty for a 
whole month; and, even when their withered heads have to be 
clipped off with the shears, their silvery foliage still makes a 
- delicately effective edging. Behind them, English, Spanish, and 
German irises are competing with each other, though these last 
flowered a little earlier than the others. I do not pretend to grow 
the more delicate irises, nor can I boast of the recently-imported 
beautiful flat Japanese irises. Irises like to be dry in Winter and 
moist in Spring and early Summer; and that is a combination of 
conditions not easily contrived in England, and is quite beyond my 
resources. Veronica thinks it is due to my incapacity, for she is 
so accustomed to bend the inorganic to her will indoors, that she 
imagines the organic and the living can be made equally pliable. 
Ever since she saw the Jris Susiana flowering faultlessly on 
stalks nearly three feet high near Florence, she has wondered 
why she does not find them in the garden that I love. But I have 
watched them growing in English gardens more favourable to the 
Iris than mine, and they were but doleful specimens of a gorgeous 
tribe. A garden is not a collection of curios. It is for the 
most vigorous, the most lovely, and the most fragrant 
flowers, that room should be found; and many of these 
demand, for the full display of their charms, that the atmosphere 
should be seen all round them, and that they should not be too 
much elbowed by their neighbours. It is, perhaps, a little in- 
cautious to say this, for it may be pressed into the defence of 
those terrible villa borders, where every plant is a specimen, is 
duly staked and tied and trained, and they all stand at stated and 
goodly intervals from each other. I pray you avoid it. But, if 
you run into the opposite extreme, and crowd certain herbaceous 
plants overmuch, you curtail their growth and their grace, and 
incur the risk of losing them altogether. I am greatly interested in 
seeing the result of a new border I have made in the extreme 
north angle of the garden, and which Veronica has christened 
Poet’s Corner—I believe she will in time label every nook and 
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walk with his name—because, before I made the border, it was 
a favourite resort of his when the wind was in the east, and he 
wanted to read in the open air and yet be snug and warm. There 
are two walls, at right angles to each other, neither of them more 
than thirty feet long. Both are old; one of them is of grey stone, 
the other of red brick. Against them, and therefore hiding them 
completely, were some tall but rather scrubby laurels, the favourite 
nesting-place of the blackbirds. 

The laurels were cut down and stub-grubbed, and the roots, 
branches, and leaves all burnt in a heap, whereby I provided 
myself with a certain amount of wood-ash. The ground on which 
they had been growing proved to be as bad as it well could be; so 
out it came to the depth of three feet. Broken bricks, mortar 
waste, and accumulated dry rubbish of all kinds, even to battered 
tin-cases and empty blacking-bottles, were thrown in, inexpressibly 
to the delight of Veronica, who thus saw disorder disappear and 
buried out of sight, and pound and shed cleared of their abomina- 
tions and made clean and sweet again. LEffectual drainage was 
thus secured. On the top of this I placed a layer of half-rotted 
emmet-casts, so as to keep the drainage fairly open. The superin- 
cumbent soil is a mixture of loam, stable-manure, leaf-mould, 
river-sand, and burnt vegetable matter ; and if herbaceous things, 
and bulbs as well, do not flourish in quite lordly fashion in this 
compost, the connection between cause and consequence must have 
been severed. At any rate, Gaillardia Grandifloru, Heleniwn 
Pumilum, Funkia or Plantain Lily, Telekia, Eryngium Ame- 
thystinum, the hardy Pluwmbago—such a dear little cerulean 
flower, growing among seemingly discoloured leaves !--Centawrea 
Mucrocephela, Trollius Ewropeus, will have a fair chance of dis- 
tinguishing themselves ; and, to judge by their present appearance, 
they are going to do so. Behind them, and either trained against 
the wall, or standing in relief against it, are Kerryia, both single 
and double, Forsythia, Buddleia, Pyracanthus, Pyrus Japonica, 
Ceanothus, white and lavender-coloured Clematis, and one or two 
tea-roses, among them the dainty Murie van Houtte. Where the 
walls meet, they rise into the air like two waves that form a 
double crest; and up their joint buttress I am growing a Clematis 
Montana, with a sort of suspicion that it will end by running all 
along the top of the wall. When it does so, its white supramural 
band will be a worthy rival of the white pinks, and will flower 
even before them. I have not exhausted the list of herbaceous 
things in the border; and in front of them are daffodils, irises, 
lilies, among them Saint Bernard and Saint Bruno, which the 
Italian devotional painters are so fond of introducing into their 
pictures. Their Latin names are Liliago and Liliustrwm. The 
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Border is six feet wide, and is edged by a narrow row of rough 
stones, along the rim of which, next Spring, shall flower Cyclamen 
Coum, Chionodowa Lucilie, Seylla Siberica, Leucojum Vernum or 
Spring Snowflake, crocuses, snowdrops, London Pride, and many 
a stonecrop, saxifrage, and sedum. 

Veronica and I often say we wish we could look once more, 
just for a moment, on the little narrow sward in front of the 
house, as we saw it that day when old Father Time was mowing 
the neglected grass. But sudden transformation scenes are to be 
witnessed only in pantomimes, and Nature permits things out-of- 
doors to change so gradually that one is prevented from obtaining 
a sharp and definite apprehension of the difference between the 
present and the remoter past. I came comparatively a novice 
to the trade, and began with no arrested set of dogmas con- 
cerning the making of a garden. Accordingly, I educated 
myself on my mistakes, planting trees, designing borders, and 
arranging groups of beds, in utterly wrong fashion. Is it not much 
better, and certainly it is far more interesting, thus to pass through 
ignorance into knowledge, rather than to put oneself a passive 
spectator into the hands rel a professional gardener, whether of the 
formal or of the landscape school? No one can rightly call his 
garden his own, unless he himself made it. The Poet, too, has a 
garden, and one by no means to be disdained; and Veronica told 
me that when, the other day, some tactless person asked him which 
of his works he likes best, he replied, “My garden.” I think if I 
had written his poems, and were asked that question, I should 
make the same reply. A garden that one makes oneself becomes 
associated with one’s personal history and that of one’s friends, 
interwoven with one’s tastes, preferences, and character, and con- 
stitutes a sort of unwritten, but withal manifest, autobiography. 
Show me your garden, provided it be your own, and I will tell 
you what you are like. It is in middle life that the finishing 
touches should be put to it; and then, after that, it remains more 
or less in the same condition, like oneself, growing more deep in 
shade, and more protected from the winds. 

[ am well aware that, according to orthodox notions, against 
which [ have not a word to say, the approach to a house in the 
country should not be through the garden, but on the other and 
northern side of the dwelling, so that seclusion should not be 
invaded by carriage-wheels, and you may be able to say “Not 
at home” without incurring suspicion of inhospitality or unfriend- 
liness. But we are humble folk, with a home which, if beau- 
tiful is unpretentious, and when you drive through the orchard- 
walk to see us, you come on the front door, standing wide open, 
on the dining-room and drawing-room windows, and on that 
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cascade of foam-white roses I lately spoke of, so that you see the 
whole charm of the greater portion of the garden at, once; north- 
border, south-border, the front of the house, the lawn, the tennis- 
garden, the oak, the orchard; only the South Enclosure, Poet's 
Walk, and, of course, the little walled garden behind the older 
part of the Manor, being withheld from your view. There are 
seventeen beds on the lawn, and there is a wide border of flowers 
under the dining-room and drawing-room windows. But the 
beds on the lawn are not congregated close together, as in a 
terraced or strictly formal garden. They lie upon the lawn, 
some of them being at considerable distance from each other, but 
none of them losing touch, so to speak, of the rest; and, if one 
of them even were removed, the entire harmony or balance would 
be destroyed. In the centre of the lawn are two crescent-shaped 
beds of rhododendrons, enclosing in their curve, but with a circle 
of grass between them, a round bed whose chief glory are two well- 
established and profusely-flowering Clematis Juckmannit, clamber- 
ing up rough pine-stems. Of the seventeen beds, twelve are what | 
may call permanent beds, containing either herbaceous plants eked 
out in Spring with bulbs and in Summer and Autumn with annuals, 
or tea-roses and their carpet of violas. These last are four in 
number, and run round the edge of the gravel curve immediately 
in front of the house two and two, with a non-permanent star- 
shaped bed between them. There are only five beds not thus 
disposed of; but I dwell on them because they provide for me the 
solution of a controversy about which so much has been said and 
written. In Spring, as I have said, they contain tulips and forget- 
me-not. But in Summer they are reserved for and dedicated—yes 
—to geraniums, iresine, white-leaved centaurea, ageratum, and 
even sometiines to calceolarias, geraniums, and lobelia. 

No one can admire less than I do a so-called garden—for a 
garden it is not—surrendered wholly to symmetrical lines or groups 
of colour; and I once nearly banished them from the garden that 
I love. But careful experience showed me that they serve as 
an invaluable foil to the other and more numerous beds I have 
called permanent, and whose flowers soar irregularly into the air, 
and which are orderly without being prim or trim. I have a great 
liking for the strong-growing canne; and this year I have a 
couple of beds which Veronica declares are already most suc- 
cessful, and which will look much more luxurious a month 
hence, and will continue in that condition till supervenes the first 
sharp frost. The beds are parallelograms, twelve feet by eight, 
In their centre are the canne, liberally manured and copiously 
watered, Outside them are rows of scarlet zinnias, and out- 
side these grows variegated maize, green-and-white. The bed is 
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edged with the dwarf profusely flowering yellow zinnia. There 
is nothing formal about these beds, any more than there is in 
the neighbouring ones, where larkspur, evening primroses, ribbon 
grass or gardeners’ garters, phloxes, fuchsias, everlastings, blue 
cornflowers, annual gaillardias, clarkias, lupines, dahlias, sweet- 
williams, pinks, and mignonette, fight it out among themselves 
as to which shall have the lion’s share of the space. But these 
carelessly-ordered and high-growing flowers would not be a 
hundredth part so effective as they are, were it not for the contrast 
afforded by the beds of regular and low-lying plants in their 
vicinity. Have I said, before, that exclusiveness in a garden is a 
mistake as greatas it is in society? If I have, may I say it again, 
for it is an important truth that needs to be reiterated. Moreover, 
it will sometimes happen that, towards the beginning of October, 
if not before, the more rampant flowers, having nearly outbloomed 
themselves, begin to wane; and then the lingering bloom of the 
less beautiful bedded-out things comes as a sort of compen- 
sation, and prolongs the life of the garden, and even of the 
Summer. And then their extremely brilliant hues suit the natural 
mood of Autumn, 


“The last still loveliest till ’tis gone, and all is gray.” 


“Tt is all very well,” said Lamia, “to prate of your beds and 
your borders, your perpetuals and your annuals, your tea-roses 
and your ponies; but I shall never believe in you till you turn 
your little walled kitchen-garden into a real pleasaunce, intersect 
it with box edgings and paths of broken brick, grow rosemary, 
rue, lavender, old-fashioned heartsease, little China-roses, and 
dwarf fuchsias, in rectangular beds, have a sun-dial in the centre 
with a sage apophthegm in a dead language inscribed on it, 
educate a peacock to strut slowly along the coping of the wall, and 
induce Veronica to let her maids lean out of those fascinating 
windows in mob-caps and purfled aprons. To Jericho with your Jeru- 
salem artichokes, your early strawberries, and your sybaritic aspara- 
gus. Grub up your Walburton Admirable, your Kirke’s Blue, and 
your Louise Bonne, and let hollyhock and sunflower use the old 
red bricks for background.” 

“Dear Lamia,” I replied, “why do you probe an ever open 
wound? I shall not die in peace unless I fulfil that dream. The 
place is made for it, and I plan it over and over again, day and 
night, night and day. But what would Veronica say? Already 
she protests against the narrow space dedicated to potato and 
onion, to cos lettuce and to curly kale, and declares she is 
ashamed sometimes of the paucity of our Winter vegetables. 
Moreover, she bewails, not without some justification, my lavishness 
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on the garden that I love, and she knows perfectly well, as I do 
myself, that the sun-dial and the peacock project would mean 
another gardener, to say nothing of the incidental making of 
kitchen-garden ground elsewhere.” 

“What cowards men are!” murmured my companion. “ Vero- 
nica might be your wife, instead of your sister.” 

“ Are you calculating,” I asked, “on intimidating your husband ? 
Do not make too sure of that. And then, you see, Veronica is 
very good about it, for I have flowers along all the kitchen-garden 
walks, in the copse garden as well as in the walled garden; and if 
you will go and look, you will see sunflowers and hollyhocks - 
coming up there in various places to bloom in September. Those 
white sweet-peas you are wearing, and that become you so 
admirably, were plucked where the sun-dial haply might stand ; 
and scarlet-runners, later on, will diversify the sober utility of 
cauliflower and parsnip. Life, Lamia, is a lesson in compromise ; 
and we are never further from being satisfied than when we have 
got all we want. That unattainable peacock is perhaps the surest 
guarantee of my content.” 

“T shall never stir you into insurrection,” she said. “ You are as 
bad as the Poet.” 

She had been led to return to an old subject, I discovered 
later in the day, by the perusal of a volume she had brought 
with her, and which professed to give both sides of the question 
between the advocates of landscape gardening and the chain- 
pions of the formal garden. She had it in her hand again, 
when, after dinner, we betook ourselves to a spot I have not 
described, but where, in the warm Summer days, I always 
find our guests pass much of their time. Almost adjoining 
the house, and nearly in a line with it, is a long substantial shed, 
in which in the old days the cattle must have been stalled during 
the Winter months. On the side towards the yard it is faced with 
rough, strong match-boarding ; but, on the garden side, fortunately, 
it is of stone. Both sides are now well covered with Irish ivy ; 
and on the gravel path which winds along its garden side, stand six 
umbrageous lime-trees. But, to Veronica’s eternal honour, for the 
scheme was mainly hers, all the old cattle-stalls were taken out and 
used for firewood; and, being of ancient, hard, and thoroughly 
seasoned oak, they warmed us for nearly one Winter through. She 
then summoned the village carpenter, lined the whole of the inside 
with pitch-pine, which was duly and daintily varnished; made a 
window here, and a skylight in the old red tiles there, and then con- 
structed for us an outdoor smoking-room, the upper part of which 
is well stocked with bookshelves, and—final and greatest triumph 
of all—provided me with a spacious Summer bedroom, which, from 
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the first of May to the 31st of October, is the delight of my exist- 
ence. We thus acquired additional room for Summer hospitality 
indoors; and my outdoor sleeping chamber is so arranged that, in 
the daytime, it presents the aspect of an unostentatiously furnished 
sitting-room. The Poet greatly envies me this succwrsule, as well 
he may; for, were it his, he would be able to consort with the moon, 
the stars, the dawn, the sunrise, as he listed. Out of the capacious 
shed there still remained space enough for a box-room—lI am not 
sure that the obtaining of this much-prized convenience was not 
the udée mére of Veronica’s entire project—an apple-loft, and a 
recess for storing coals when they are at Summer prices, whereby 
we avoid coming between the hammer and anvil of capital and 
labour, when the latter strikes or the former locks-out. 

Under the limes, which are flowering for the first time, last 
night after dinner we all repaired, and found a brightly burning 
Princess lamp—Veronica prides herself on her lamps, which cer- 
tainly out shine and are more numerous than any I know 
elsewhere—on a wicker-table outside the smoking-rvom, and four 
garden-chairs, awaiting us. The thermometer had, in the daytime, 
been seventy in the shade ; the air was warm, dry,and balmy; and 
the round Midsummer moon was just getting clear of the wych-elins 
in the north-east meadow. It only needed the aroma of coffee, 
which was soon forthcoming, and the fragrance of the cigarette, 
which the Poet shortly lighted, to establish among us a sense of 
perfect peace. 

But peace is not what Lamia invariably loves; and I suspect she 
imagined she had brought with her torch and sword in the shape 
of the volume from which she began to read a controversial and 
most acrid passage. 

“The Battle of The Gardens,” said the Poet. “That seems not 
quite as it should be. The serpent of discord should surely be 
kept out of our modern Edens. And might not one say to the 
champions of this discussion, as in the dispute about the colour of 
the chameleon, ‘You both are right, and both are wrong. Must 
not the character of a garden depend in great measure on the 
size and style of the house it adjoins, on the extent and character 
of the ground out of which it is to be made, on the trees and 
vegetation in its vicinity ?” 

“T should have thought so,” I humbly pleaded. “Had I 
designed an absolutely formal garden where this one now stands, I 
think I should have shown a complete insensibility to art as well 
as to nature. Lamia has just quoted from a gentleman who says 
that a garden should be separated from the adjacent country by 
a clear boundary-line, a good high wall for choice. Surely this 
is the narrowest and most pernicious dogmatism, that could have 
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proceeded only from the mind of an architect whose motto is, 
‘ Nothing like bricks and mortar.’ ” 

I paused, for I wanted the Poet to talk; but he was good enough 
to Say, 

“Tell me, will you, what governed you in the laying-out of the 
garden that you love ?” 

“ What governed me was what I found here ; the house, its time- 
consecrated architecture, its immovable boundaries, the old oak, and 
not it only, but all the ineradicable old timber within sight, the 
park, and finally, when all these were allowed for, the general fitness 
of things. I am quite of opinion that a garden should look as 
though it belonged to the house, and the house as though it were 
conscious of and approved the garden. In passing from one to the 
other, one should experience no sense of discord, but the sensations 
produced by the one should be continued, with a delicate differ- 
ence, by the other. Terraces and balustrades, box edgings or yew 
hedges, anything obviously and intentionally formal, which is im- 
perative in the case of certain stately dwelling-houses, would 
surely have been out of place here. Near to the house, the 
garden, you will have observed, is more formal and shapely, and 
you never, I trust, altogether lose vague evidences of design. But 
absolutely symmetrical it is not, though a careless observer might 
imagine it to be so; and it gradually assumes a less definite and 
disciplined air as it gets nearer to the tract of orchard, meadow, and 
park, to which it is sunnily open, and which it commands. Thus 
I have obtained, I think, a certain sense of spontaneous seclusion 
without wholly shutting myself in, or wholly shutting out every- 
body or everything else. Of course, there are nooks of perfect 
shelter, as Goldsmith said, for whispering lovers made; and the 
South Enclosure curves and winds as it chooses, as though there 
were no other curve or line in the world. Poet’s Walk comes 
on you as a surprise; and, when you think you have seen every- 
thing, you suddenly discover the copse kitchen-garden, which 
[ confess contains fully as many flowers as vegetables, and conducts 
to an orchard whose existence you had not surmised.” 

I paused again, for I really was ashamed of having spoken so 
long and so inadequately. I could see Veronica thought it a very 
poor performance, and the critical expression faded from her face 
only as the Poet considerately came to my rescue. 

“ If there be any association in analogy,” he said, “between your 
art and mine, and I cannot but believe that all the arts are kindred, 
and that a strong family likeness exists among them, you are alto- 
gether right. I have read that volume, and find it exceedingly 
suggestive; the answer to it, where I think it mistaken, being 
supplied by canons of literary composition. There are some gardens, 
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like some poems, which, from the very nature of the case, must be 
absolutely formal, unless they are to disappoint. The poetry of 
which Pope is the chief representative and the most consummate 
master, is absolutely formal, as becomes its subject, which is nearly 
always social, and the treatment of which is therefore stately and 
precise. I can scarcely conceive the Essay on Man, or the Moral 
Essays, being written in any other metre. Wordsworth, a poet of 
immeasurably higher and deeper imagination than Pope, elected to 
treat kindred subjects, as we all know to our sorrow, in a looser 
and less formal fashion, in other words, in illimitable blank verse, 
in The Excursion. I should call that a glaring instance of infeli- 
citous landscape gardening, though, of course, as must always be the 
case where Nature is left a more or less free hand, you come upon 
lovely bits and fascinating vistas. There are perhaps finer things in 
The Excursion than in the Lssuy on Man; but, taken as a whole, 
the first is tiresome, and the second is not. The design of The 
Excursion is a mistake, in so far as there is design at all. The 
design of the Essay on Man is appropriate, and the work, there- 
fore, is successful.” 

“ But surely you do not prefer Pope to Wordsworth ?” exclaimed 
Lamia. 

“Let us say as little as possible,” he replied, “about our 
personal preferences, for they do not assist criticism, either on 
poems or on gardens. Chatsworth is Chatsworth, and a cottage is a 
cottage; and though I might be disposed to say ‘Give me the 
cottage’ . 

“O, but I should not,” interrupted Lamia. 

“that would scarcely settle the question. But remember 
it helps us to be tolerant in our tastes, and to see there is room in 
this world for idyllic gardens, for lyrical gardens, even for didactic 
gardens, where, at every step, your mind seems to be improved, 
even if your heart be not touched. In Italy I have seen tragic 
gardens P 


“ And I,” said Lamia, “ have seen comic ones in England.” 

“Tragic gardens,” continued the Poet, “with dark avenues of 
intertwisted ilexes immeasureably old, where there might be lurking 
the emissary of an ambitious D’Este ; gloomy labyrinths of medizval 
yew concealing the panther spring of a vindictive Sforza, or the self- 
handled stiletto of a fratricidal Borgia; broad, stately steps, and open- 
air staircases of cold-blooded marble, leading to sombre conclaves 
of silent cypresses, where Paolo Malatesta and the fair daughter 
of Guido da Polenta that day read no further on, but dallied to 
their doom. Where these things have happened, why should not 
the garden be as tragic as Othello or as Romeo and Juliet? The 
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idyllic garden would be out of place there, just as would-be dramatic 
gardens ill consort with peaceful England, and so fail to produce 
their proper effect.” 


“ You spoke of lyrical gardens,” said Lamia. “ But may not lyrics 
be either regular or irregular ?” 

“They may,” he replied; “but it takes a consummate artist 
to compose an irregular lyric; and that is why landscape 
gardeners have so often come to unutterable grief. In striv- 
ing to be natural they have ended by being meaningless. 
Nature is a stupendous artist, but she conceals her design, 
and man is sorely puzzled when he tries to imitate her. Let him 
write his own works, and plan his own gardens. Man is designed 
to design ; and he cannot avoid endeavouring to reproduce, exter- 
nally, the proportion and harmony which are the very essence of his 
own organism, and which permit of his existence. But I agree with 
our host that the best garden, like the best poem, is a formal one, 
in which, unless you give yourself some troubles to discover it, you 
will not perceive the form. Nothing living is absolutely symmetri- 
cal, and a garden should be alive.” 


To the Poet’s dictum there followed the silence of assent, which 
seemed, moreover, adequately filled by the moonlight filtered 
through the lime-leaves. When at length there slowly supervened 
a craving for human speech, Lamia tenderly caressed Veronica’s 
guitar, and satisfied our longing with the following strain :— 


: 
‘* Had I a garden, it should lie 

All open to the sun, 

And after bird and butterfly 
Children should romp and run ; 

Should fill their little lap with flowers, 
The air with shout and song, 

And golden-crests in guelder bowers 
Ripple the whole day long. 


II. 
Had I a garden, alleys green 
Should lead where none would guess, 
Save lovers, to exchange, unseen, 
Shy whisper and caress. 
For them the nightingale should sing 
Long after it was June, 
And they should kiss and deem it Spring, 
Under the harvest moon. 


LI. 
Had I a garden, claustral yews 
Should shut out railing wind, 
That Poets might on sadness muse 
With a majestic mind ; 
With ear attuned and godlike gaze 
Scan Heaven and fathom Hell, 
Then through life’s labyrinthine maze 
Chant to us, ‘ Allis well !’ 
VOL, XXII. 34 
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IV. 
Had I a garden, it should grow 
Shelter where feeble feet 
Might loiter long, or wander slow, 
And deem decadence sweet ; 
Pausing, might ponder on the past, 
Vague twilight in their eyes, 
Wane calmer, comelier, to the last, 
Then die, as Autumn dies.” 


“ How came you in possession of those lines?” asked the Poet, in 
a tone of manifest reproach. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth,” replied Lamia, rising; 
“ [found them under your chamber window.” 

I followed her into the open moonlight, leaving Veronica and the 
Poet seated by the lamp under the limes. As we neared the 
North Border, I recited, 


** Ouivi ? la rosa 


ae eS quivi son li gigli, 
Al cui odor si prese il buon cammino.” 


But Lamia, as if heeding me not, exclaimed : 

“O how delicious is the scent of those pinks! Your garden has 
all the Poet says his should have, and more.” 

“ And yet,” I added, “ it does not satisfy you.” 

“What does?” she answered. “It is not always June, always 
moonlight, always fragrant, nor is one always just upon the edge 
of one’s desire. One is either remote from it, or one topples over. 
Yet I want that Garden, the one I told you of—without the 
owner of it.” 

“Dear Lamia,” I observed, “do you remember what Socrates 
said—that the Gods sell all things, at a price? So, apparently, 
do the Goddesses. But some of them ask too much.” 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 


THE UNSOLVED IRISH PROBLEM. 


THE Home Rule Bill of 1893 is dead. It is as dead as the Bill of 
1886. Whatever may happen in the future, we may safely predict 
that a Bill giving the Irish a Legislature of their own, and at the 
same time retaining the Irish Members in the Imperial Parliament 
with the right of voting on and deciding all English and Scotch 
questions, will never again be proposed after the verdict of the 
constituencies has been obtained on it. 

So much has been already written upon this Bill, that further 
discussion of its provisions and consequences, even in the pages of 
a periodical, may seem not merely superfluous, but appalling. Yet 
the subject is so vast, and the consequences which may possibly 
arise from the mere passing of this Bill through the Commons 
are so momentous, that even after all that has been written some- 
thing new may still remain to be said. This may be particularly true 
with regard to those, probably few in number, who, whilst rejoicing 
in the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s measure, still believe that until 
Irish representatives have more control over Irish legislation and 
nore responsibility in connection with it, Ireland will always prove 
a difficulty to the Imperial Government. 

The defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill in the House of Lords was, 
from the first, a foregone conclusion. In truth the Bill was an 
impracticable Bill, an unworkable Bill, and it probably passed the 
House of Commons because it was well known it would be thrown 
out by the House of Lords. This, in one sense, has been a mis- 
fortune, because we do not know what measure the House of 
Commons would have accepted if they felt they were voting for 
something that would probably become law. One proposition, 
however, we may assume, viz., that the Bill represents the maximum 
of self-government which the Imperial Parliament, in its present 
temper, would be willing to grant to Ireland, and that any changes 
that would be made in it, in order to secure its final adoption, 
would be changes curtailing rather than expanding the sphere of 
action of the proposed Irish Legislature. From this point of view 
it may not be quite useless to consider how far the Bill, as it issued 
from the House of Commons, would on the other hand really satisfy 
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Irish demands, and remove that Irish incubus which we are told 
at present crushes out useful British legislation. 

It is not the object of the writer of these pages to dispute, in any 
way, the capacity of his countrymen for governing their own 
country, or to discredit the sobering effects of responsibility. The 
wildest and most extravagant demagogues may sometimes be found 
to turn out the strictest and most severe rulers when responsi- 
bilities and powers are their own, and it would be a great mistake 
to accept the thoughtless and impassioned utterances of the mob- 
orator as the standard of action of the same man when called 
upon to exercise authority under the sense of real responsibility. 
Already we see the effects of this principle in the action of one 
section of the Irish Party. A great deal of the extravagant talk 
and incitement to disturbance which distinguished this Party a 
few years ago has disappeared, and Mr. Morley owes his ability to 
govern the country under the ordinary law, in no small degree, to 
the change that has taken place in the tactics of the leaders of that 
Party who, instead of being the prime movers in disturbance may, 
in a certain sense, be now said to be his coadjutors in preserving 
the public peace. But, if from this remarkable change in the action 
of certain leaders we came to the conclusion that the Bill which 
has been thrown out by the House of Lords would satisfy the 
aspirations and demands of the Irish people, we should be wofully 
mistaken. 

The Home Secretary, speaking to his constituents on the 20th of 
October, seems to have been carried away with the protestations 
of this Party. He evidently does not think that too much has 
been said upon the defunct Bill, and he claims for it a success 


but little supported by any manifestation of public opinion in 
Ireland. He said: 


‘* There is not the least use in the world in spending time and trouble in setting 
up a system of Home Rule in Ireland unless it is a system which will give legiti- 
inate effect to the National sentiment. Does our Bill do that? I assert with the 
most unhesitating confidence that it does. For my part I am satisfied, and I am 
perfectly confident that the more you test the opinion of Ireland by the legitimate 
and constitutional method of public meetings and of election, the more you will 
see that this is the true view of the case. Iam satisfied that whatever is genuine, 
whatever is honest, whatever is reasonable in the National sentiment of Ireland, 
is perfectly prepared to accept and honestly and in good faith to work the scheme 
which we have offered, and which their Members in the House of Commons by 
an overwhelming majority have agreed to take for themselves.” 


The first part of this statement probably few will dispute. But 
where have we the evidence for the subsequent parts? Where has 
“the opinion of Ireland,” tested by the legitimate and constitutional 
method of public meeting, been pronounced in favour of the 
Government Home Rule Bill ? 
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In speaking of Ireland and its inhabitants, we must always 
remember that we have two distinct and separate nationalities to 
deal with, two races divided by the most marked lines of different 
religions, different likings and antipathies, and, looking back on 
past history, with the most antagonistic prejudices. It could not, 
therefore, be expected that what would please one race would 
also be agreeable to the other; and as soon as the details of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill were published, every sort of manifestation of 
disapproval arose from that race which prides itself on its British 
extraction and on being descended from the conquerors and the 
hereditary possessors of what was, perhaps, originally confiscated 
wealth. 

From this section of the Irish community, joined also by many 
of the opposite race, every form of opposition to the Bill has been 
pronounced. Meetings have been held all over the island; earnest, 
although small, meetings in the south, and east, and west; large and 
enthusiastic mass meetings in the north; all imbued with the same 
spirit of protest against the Bill, so long as protest could be of 
value, and with an openly-expressed intention of resistance as soon 
as protest should become useless. 

This manifestation of the opinion of the minority was of course 
to be expected. But where were the meetings on the other side ? 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable in the events of the last 
twelve months than the absence of such meetings, and of all 
popular enthusiasm in favour of the measure; for, if anything could 
arouse such enthusiasm, the opposition of the Orangemen would 
have been the strongest incentive for its manifestation. 

From the introduction of the Bill until its rejection National 
public meetings almost entirely ceased. During the preceding 
years, scarcely a Sunday passed upon which public meetings, duly 
advertised and open to all, were not held in some part of Ireland. 
Since the Bill has been thrown out by the House of Lords these 
ineetings have been revived, for what purposes we shall presently 
see; but, during the time the Bill was under discussion, silence was 
the watchword. Why was this so? Nothing could have been 
more useful during this period than favourable declarations from 
Irish meetings, nothing could have been easier than to convene 
them. The popular leaders had but to issue an order and publish 
some advertisments, and the meetings would have been held, but 
the orders were not issued, and the meetings were not held, because 
those leaders knew that although they could call these meetings 
they could not control them, and that hostile criticism rather than 
enthusiastic admiration would have been their result. 

Amidst Irish silence the Bill passed the House of Commons, 
and, when it emerged, its existence was speedily terminated by the 
House of Lords. Then, indeed, we might have expected, if the 
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measure had been received in the spirit mentioned by the Home 
Secretary, that there would have been regular uproar and excite- 
ment at its rejection ; but Catholic Ireland has taken the action of 
the House of Lords even more calmly than England, and at all 
the popular demonstrations that have lately taken place other 
topics rather than the rejection of the Home Rule Bill appear to 
occupy the public mind. During the brief Parliamentary recess 
which has just terminated public meetings have been revived and 
Members have met their constituents; but if anyone takes the 
trouble to examine the speeches made, or the resolutions passed at 
those meetings, he will find that the rejection of the Home Rule 
Bill occupies but a very small space in those proceedings. 

At the close of the debate upon the Third Reading of the Bill two 
spokesmen of the Irish Party, Mr. Dillon and Mr. McCarthy, boldly 
supported a statement similar to that lately made by the Home 
Secretary. Mr. Dillon said : 

**T hold, and shall not be afraid to maintain, this doctrine on any public plat- 
form in Ireland—aye, or in Canada, or in the United States, or in Australia—that 
this Bill, so far from settling nothing, is a great charter of liberty to the people 
of Ireland, and that they will accept it in this sense. When I hear men talking 
of the question of finality I want to know what is meant by finality. If men mean, 
when they speak of finality,-that this law is to remain like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians without the alteration of a jot or tittle, or a clause or a sub-clause, 
then such finality is an absurdity; but I take the Bill as a whole, and if by 
finality we are to mean, as I think we ought to mean, that the people of Ireland, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration and viewing the measure as a 


whole, would accept it if passed into law, in good faith and as a settlement of the 
National claims of Ireland, I say I believe they would.” 


Mr. McCarthy, on the same occasion, said : 


‘Mr. Speaker, I have no hesitation in saying, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself, and I am sure on behalf of the Irish nation, that we accept this Bill with 
a cordial welcome, and we give our warmest thanks to the great English states- 
man who has brought it before the House, and who, I hope, will carry it to a com- 
plete success.” The Bill, when carried, “ would set up the principle that Ireland 
is to look after her own domestic affairs for herself under the supreme control of 
the Imperial Parliament, with certain limitations and restrictions which are most 
gladly accepted. Why should we not accept this Bill asa final settlement? How 
could we avoid accepting it? We have the authority of Mr. Grattan given on so 
solemn an occasion. Mr. Speaker, I say from my heart and from my conscience, 
speaking for my Party and for my country, that we do accept it.” 


Since these declarations were made Mr. McCarthy has, unfor- 
tunately, not been able to attend any meetings in Ireland, but Mr. 
Dillon has attended several, and made many speeches ; but we look 
in vain through the reports of the proceedings at those meetings 
for one single resolution affirming that the Home Rule Bill, lately 
rejected by the House of Lords, was a great charter of liberty to 
the Irish people, and that if passed into law it would be accepted in 
good faith as a settlement of the National claims. At the first 
large meeting held under his auspices, at Ballymote, in the county 
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of Sligo, six long resolutions were submitted and unanimously 
adopted. One of the six resolutions, which may be commended to 
Mr. Asquith, expressed entire dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
the Home Secretary “in regard to the political prisoners,” whilst 
another administered a gentle rebuke to Mr. Morley for allow- 
ing his officials to “attempt” to stifle free speech under an obso- 
lete Statute of Edward III. But not one ratified the confident 
assurances given by Mr. Dillon a few weeks before. 

Surely it is presuming on the credulity of Englishmen to ask 
them to believe that the Bill would be accepted as a great charter 
of liberty securing to “the children of Ireland” a greater control 
and a greater power over their own affairs than was ever enjoyed 
by Grattan’s Parliament, when it was not thought worthy even of 
mention in any of the resolutions adopted at their meetings, and 
when three-fourths of the speech of its self-constituted champion 
was taken up with such comparatively trifling matters as the 
merits of a controversy about the Paris Funds and disputes as to 
the best way of assisting the evicted tenants. This was not the 
way in which Mr. Grattan’s Bill was received at a time when the 
great majority of Irishmen were practically unemancipated slaves, 
and it is not the way the rejection of a measure upon which Irish- 
men had set their hearts would be received by a nation of freemen. 

Declarations of Dublin men, whether made in Parliament or at 
meetings, are of comparatively little value unless ratified by those 
meetings and confirmed by expressions of public opinion. No 
resolution embodying Mr. Dillon’s declarations was proposed at the 
Ballymote meeting, and no such resolution has been proposed at 
any public meeting in Ireland, for the simple reason that if pro- 
posed it would most certainly be rejected, and the statement that 
the late Home Rule Bill would be accepted in good faith as a set- 
tlement of the national claims of Ireland is too absurd a proposition 
to be entertained for a moment by anyone who knows anything of 
the real groundwork of the Nationalist demands. 

That the Irish Nationalist Members, even those belonging to the 
most independent section, should have supported such a Bill is not, 
however, a matter for surprise. To have done otherwise, from their 
point of view, would have been madness. The Bill did not give 
them all, or anything like all, that they wanted; but its defeat in 
the House of Commons, especially at their hands, would have been 
ruinous. If passed into law they knew that they could use it as a 
lever to obtain more. In this sense alone the Bill was accepted 
in Ireland, and the Parnellites at least had the honesty to declare 
that it was in this sense only that they accepted it. 

But the Bill is dead, and the question now is, What is to succeed 
it? It does not at all follow that because the Bill is dead that the 
demand for Home Rule is dead, or that the sentiment of Irish 
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Nationality is dead. One fact stands out prominently as the result 
of the long and weary Session of 1893: the principle of Home 
Rule for Ireland has been accepted by a majority of the House of 
Commons. The Bill, whatever may have been its shortcomings, 
has been read a third time. It has been passed by the Democratic 
branch of the Legislature of the United Kingdom. It is idle even 
for the most extreme Unionist to shut his eyes to these facts. The 
step taken can scarcely be retraced, and some form of what is called 
self-government for Ireland will haunt whatever Ministry may be 
in power. 

Nationality we have treated as a sentiment, but what is self- 
government? Self-government, as understood in the present day, 
is no more what the words themselves signify than government by a 
despot. Self-government, as so understood, is the government of the 
minority by the majority, and it may be a blessing or a curse just 
in proportion as it interferes little or much with individual liberty, 
and there might be more true and real self-government under the 
despot than under the paternal government of the mob. 

Ireland is, at the present, self-governed, if we regard her merely 
as an integral part or atom of the United Kingdom. The ma- 
jority that can now, if they choose, tyrannize, is the majority of the 
United Kingdom, and as the minority in Ireland often belongs to 
the Party composing the majority of the whole kingdom, they have 
naturally a strong repugnance to changing this form of self-govern- 
ment. They also fear that interference with individual liberty 
would be greater if self-government consisted in absolute power on 
the part of the majority in their own country. 

To satisfy the cravings of Irish national sentiment, and at the 
sae time to uphold the supremacy of Parliament, is not an easy 
task, even if it were not further hampered by the difficulty of 
securing to the minority the least possible interference with indi- 
vidual rights, in which alone consists true liberty. All attempts 
to accomplish this have up to the present failed, and it may be a 
daring enterprise to suggest a new alternative. Yet some alter- 
native must be entertained, or the Irish difficulty will still stop the 
way. 

Suggestions have lately been made as to a compromise which 
would involve a new Bill giving lesser powers to the Irish Legisla- 
ture and securing in a more open and direct way the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. Such suggestions are futile. Com- 
promise in this direction is impossible. In fact, the more the new 
Legislature is hedged round with nominal restrictions the worse will 
be the situation. Ireland will still be dissatisfied, and more grounds 
will be given for future feuds and disputes. A compromise where 
fundamental principles are involved is impracticable. Ireland 
must be governed in the same degree as England is by the Imperial 
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Parliament, although that Parliament might perhaps be clothed, 
for certain purposes, in an Irish dress, or she must get real inde- 
pendence, and, with it, real responsibility. 

A very large measure of what is called local government has 
been suggested by others as the alternative, and there is some 
danger of eminent statesmen pledging themselves up to their ears 
with proposals in this direction without knowing or taking the 
trouble to enquire what may be the consequences. Local govern- 
ment, County Councils, District Councils, with the widest adminis- 
trative powers, and elected on a most extended popular franchise, 
are here suggested as the means for meeting all Irish demands. 
Before we rush headlong into this so-called reform, we should re- 
member that almost as much injustice and oppression may result 
from an unfair administration of the law as from unjust legisla- 
tion; and, before coming to the conclusion that all that Ireland 
wants, is this extremely democratic administration, we ought to 
consider whether there are not peculiar circumstances connected 
with that country which render it, on this as in so many other 
points, very different from Great Britain. 

In the first place, it is well to remark that this remedy for Irish 
discontent is one which Ireland wisely has not asked for. No Party, 
neither, of the two opposing races or nationalities have demanded 
it. One race has asked for the recognition of their nationality and 
the power to make laws; the other has asked to be let alone; and 
to satisfy these contrary demands, Englishmen, who think that 
everything which satisfies themselves ought to be good for others, 
propose a remedy which will most probably dissatisfy both. 
Already in the discussion on the Parish Councils Bill for England, 
the injustice of placing in the hands of the many who pay scarcely 
any rates, the power of taxing the property of the few who pay 
nearly all the rates, is attracting a good deal of attention, and this 
injustice would be far greater in Ireland where, as a general rule, 
from twenty to forty per cent. of the county rate or cess is paid by 
one or two per cent. of the cess-payers, and from forty to seventy 
per cent. by from two to five per cent. of the cess-payers. 

[t cannot of course be denied that the present system of county 
government in Ireland is theoretically indefensible, and that some 
reform will have to be made in it. It may have worked well and 
economically, but in this democratic age, when everything is to be 
administered by representative bodies, a change must come; but 
this change ought rather to be dealt with on its own merits, and 
not as a substitute for Home Rule. Any attempt to make a local 
government measure a substitute for complying with what is called 
the national demand, must be a failure, and it will not be less a 
failure by making it more expensive. It will be the old, old, story 
over again of trying to govern Ireland according to English ideas, 
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and because enough of what she asks for cannot be given, adminis- 
tering too much of something else as a remedy. 

But before any form of Home Rule or any very extensive system 
of local government can be safely granted to Ireland, one question 
—the great disturbing question—must be put out of the way. The 
land question must be finally settled. English statesmen of all 
parties have admitted that this question cannot safely he en- 
trusted to an Irish Legislature; neither can almost unlimited power 
over the taxation of land be safely entrusted to any local body 
constituted on extreme democratic principles. We have already 
seen that “self-government” is a misnomer ; but self-taxation, as 
applied to such bodies as would be elected in Ireland by mere 
reference to nuinbers, would be a still greater misnomer. It would 
not be self-taxation, but the taxation of the few by the many and 
for the benefit of the many—it would be self-taxation only in the 
sense it would be the taxation of others for self. 

Mr. Gladstone exempted the land question from his Bill con- 
ferring legislative powers on the Irish, and it is to be presumed he 
did so because the question was not settled, and it would not be 
safe, or just, or honourable, to leave its settlement to a purely 
democratic Irish Assembly. The question is not yet settled. All 
the disturbances, outrages, and crime in Ireland are due to its 
not being settled; and until it is settled there might be as much 
injustice and transference of property without compensation under 
a Local Government Bill as under Home Rule. 

The first step, therefore, to be taken is to remove this great 
ditticulty. The Irish land question can be settled only by the Im- 
perial Parliament, and it can be settled only in one way. What that 
way is, is obvious; but will there be found a statesman bold enough 
and strong enough fairly and justly to carry it out? Probably not, 
unless there be a union of the two great political parties of the 
State determined at all costs to remove this, the real great Irish 
difficulty, and to clear the ground for extensive local adminis- 
tration, or even for some form of law-making under which the 
Irish should have large and practical control over their own 
legislation. The land question once disposed of, and settled in such 
a way that the Irish majority would have no interest except in the 
restoration of freedom of contract, the course might be clear even 
for gratifying to a certain extent the Irish demand for a recog- 
nition of her separate political existence. 

Why should there not be, then, a Parliament sitting in Dublin, 
a true and real Parliament, not a sham, subordinate Legislature / 
—a Parliament endowed with all the attributes of an independent 
Assembly, viz., the Parliament of the United Kingdom. Why 
should we not have a Session of that Parliament every year, or 
every alternate year, for a few months in Ireland,—a Session, to 
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which Members from all parts of the United Kingdom might 
come, but at which measures relating to Ireland would be mainly, 
or even exclusively, dealt with? Already in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, Irish legislation is treated in a distinct and separate manner. 
Upon all the great and engrossing subjects of legislation, Ireland 
and England, though under one Parliament, have different laws. 
These laws are dealt with separately and passed at different times, 
And where would be the impossibility of dealing with them in a 
separate place? Is there anything particularly sacred about 
Westminster that the laws of the Imperial Parliament could not 
be nade elsewhere ? 

The change in locality, however it might affect Westminster, 
would no doubt have the most far-reaching consequences in 
Ireland. It would give to the Irish representatives, if they con- 
ducted themselves fairly and reasonably, practical control over 
their own legislation; for it is not to be supposed that, under 
ordinary circumstances, English and Scotch Members would inter- 
fere with that legislation which Ireland thought best; whilst, on 
the other hand, if the majority in Ireland were tempted to any 
extravagance, the remedy would be very simple, and a call from 
the Minister of the day could secure either an adjournment of 
the Session to London or the outvoting of any dangerous or 
unjust proposal. But, whilst comparative security against in- 
justice could thus be brought about in a much more easy and 
effective way than by any of Mr. Gladstone’s paper restrictions, 
the difference to Ireland and to Dublin would be enormous. The 
holding of a Session of the Imperial Parliaments in Dublin would 
mean a great deal for the benefit of that city. It would raise it at 
once to the status of one of the capital cities of a great Empire, 
and not only sentimentally, but, practically and financially, would 
quite alter its position. 

Under our present Constitution, Parliament without the Crown 
is not complete, and a Parliament in Dublin without a Royal 
residence in Ireland would also be incomplete. The presence of 
Royalty in Ireland should also be added. It might not be 
necessary that the Queen herself should reside in Ireland or 
open Parliaments therein, but she could be represented by a 
Royal Prince, whose presence would not fail to revive and 
strengthen that personal loyalty to the Throne which, whenever 
an opportunity has been afforded, has always been shown by 
the Irish. If, for instance, the newly-married heir to the Crown, 
our probable future Sovereign, the Duke of York, had a residence 
in the country, and became known and beloved among the 
people, not merely as the future King of England, but as their 
Monarch, a new tone and a new direction would be given to that 
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sentiment of nationality which no true Irishman desires to see 
extinguished. 

By the adoption of these means that sentiment of nationality 
would be gratified in a far more conclusive and enduring way than 
by the relegation of certain topics to a petty subordinate Legislature 
invested with much power but with little honour or dignity. Irish 
representatives would also feel that upon the exercise of their 
authority in a proper and fair spirit would depend its continuance, 
and this knowledge would at once create a sense of responsibility. 
Moreover, false and exaggerated expectations, as to the result of the 
change, would not be raised. 

One of the greatest blots in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was that it gave 
power without real responsibility, and every sort of exaggerated ex- 
pectation would have arisen from its passing into law. All sorts of 
wonders would be expected from the working of his new Legisla- 
ture. Irish trade is to be promoted, Irish industries fostered, the 
natural resources of the country, both real and imaginary, are to 
be developed, and the whole nation enriched ; and this is to be done 
under a Bill which reserves all control over trade and commerce to 
the Imperial Parliament, and which starts the Irish Exchequer 
with a nominal surplus declared by all Irish experts to be of such 
a character that it would soon land the country in bankruptcy. 
The expectations of the coming millennium would of course be 
disappointed, but all the blame of the failure would be laid at the 
door of England, who, for her own selfish purposes, still retained 
control over Irish trade, and thus stopped all Irish progress. There 
would be no real responsibility attached to the Irish rulers for this 
failure. They would be responsible only to a legislative body that 
had not independence, and would be absolutely free from responsi- 
bility to the one that had. Hence there would be inevitable dis- 
content and dissatisfaction. So long as the Imperial Parliament 
retains even nominal control over all the great features which con- 
stitute the attributes of a nation, so long will it be impossible to 
satisfy to the full extent the national demand, which could be 
really gratified only by independence, and “Ireland a nation ” would 
have no more significance after the passing of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
than it has at the present moment. 

Short of this absolute independence there is, besides those already 
mentioned, another possible alternative, that is the Federation 
of the United Kingdom: one Imperial Parliament dealing with 
all the affairs of the still united nation, and a number of subordinate 
Legislatures transacting the special business of respective districts. 
If the Home Rule Bill of this Session could by any possibility have 
become law, it must have ended, as Mr. Redmond most truly said, 
in this general Federation. The state of things created by it 
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could not possibly endure; for in this case it would have been 
Federation begun at the wrong end. Federation, as soon as 
England and Scotland are ready for it, is a possibility ; but it must 
be Federation all round, and England must be included in it. 
Starting the experiment with Ireland would be most dangerous 
and mischievous. When it is propounded as a practical measure 
the old British Constitution must be taken to pieces and a new one 
built up from the foundation. Federation cannot safely be tacked 
on to it. Anew Constitution will have to be framed with all the 
safeguards for personal freedom and preservation of private pro- 
perty which even the most democratic countries have found to 
be necessary. For such Federation Great Britain is not at present 
prepared ; we may, then, put it aside. 

If, as suggested above, a Session of the Imperial Parliament were 
held in Dublin, a similar privilege should of course be granted to 
Edinburgh. There would be no reason why it should not. Scotch- 
men, as a rule, determine their legislation in Westminster. They 
are not much interfered with in this proceeding, and surely they 
would conduct their business just as well, if not better, north of 
the Tweed. As difficulties arose out of the want of time for 
holding their different Sessions, a Session every year in both Scot- 
land and Ireland might not be found necessary. If the land 
question were once out of the way all other reforms would quickly 
follow in Ireland, and it would probably be found that that country 
was not in need of constant new legislation. An Autumn Session, 
such as is now being held, would be amply sufficient for the 
wants of either country. The land question settled, and the vast 
majority of the occupiers transformed into owners of the soil 
which they cultivate, the Irish difficulty would practically cease to 
exist. A great problem would be solved, but the national senti- 
ment would still live. It has lived through centuries of misrule 
and persecution ; it cannot be killed, even by justice. It is conta- 
gious in its character; and, where religious animosities and the 
diversities of self-interest did not interfere, it has conquered the 
conquerors, and made the settlers in Ireland more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. It would be unwise and unpatriotic to attempt 
to extinguish it. The task before us is to guide it and to gratify it 
by sending it into channels where Irishmen of all races and creeds 
could unite in upholding it. There will be no danger to the 
Imperial interests in this, and should the attempt be successful, a 
Parliament sitting in Dublin, instead of being a menace to the 
integrity of the Empire, might then be found one of its strongest 
bulwarks; but that Parliament should be the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. 


O’Conor Don. 
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‘*Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even to make the poor of the land to 


fail . . . . making the ephah small and the shekel great, and falsifying the 
balances by deceit, that we may buy the poor for silver and the needy for a pair 
of shoes . . . . shall not the land tremble for this and every man mourn that 


dwelleth therein ?”—Amos, viii. 


Ir is now some years since I drew attention in the pages of this 
Review * to the continuous fall of prices which had followed 
immediately after the monetary revolution of 1875. During the 
quarter of a century previous to 1875 the construction of railways 
everywhere had been extremely active. The Suez Canal had been 
opened, and many developments, scientific and mechanical, had 
made their appearance, tending to reduce prices, and to secure for 
all mankind the blessings of a real cheapness. Yet during that 
quarter of a century wages and prices, so far from falling, had been 
everywhere advancing steadily, and I quoted Jevons and others to 
show that this rise of prices was caused by the cheapness and 
and abundance of the new gold which has flowed into Europe from 
the river-beds of California and Australia. The second grand 
illustration of Mill’s “ quantity theory of Money ”+ that an increase 
in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution lowers 
them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of the 
currency, and without it we should have no clue to any of the 
others—(J. 8. Mill’s Principles of Political Economy)—is to be 
found in that phenomenal rise of prices during the half-century 
which followed the discovery of the great silver mines of Bolivia 
by the Spaniards; the enormous mass of this silver from Potosi 
flowing into Europe at a time when Europe’s monetary volume had 
been contracting for eleven centuries resulted in an inflation of 
metallic money quite without precedent in the world’s history. So 
great had been the depreciation of money, that between 1580 and 
1620 labourers’ wages in England had risen from 2s. 6d. a week to 
12s.; wheat from 8s. to 30s. per quarter; the price of an average 
acre of land from £5 to £25; all other prices had advanced in 
proportion. The Report of the United States Monetary Commis- 


* “ Silver and the Fall of Prices.” + National Review, May, 1889. 
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sion of 1877 gave the following figures of the world’s production of 
gold and silver since the discovery of America : 


WoRLD’s PRODUCTION, 1493-1872. 


| Dollars. Dollars. 
| Millions Gold. | Millions Silver. 


DO wieiessteansnsusesennentes Acad aaoeapabaaapananadcoceasen 2,626 5,705 
WO esis icadaccnciescnhesoncusvannagesneabencnsncensverienis 3,215 1 ,367 
Tobal tir 1676, WCVUBIVG: ....0<0000660.5cc0scansncees 5,841 7,072 
IRR SERIE Rrra nec en err erer rte 388 321 
Total 1493 to 1872, inclusive.................066+ 5,453 6,751 
| Millions Gold. Millions Silver. 
Supply in 1873 (product 1493-1872) ............ | 5,453 6,751 
Increase to 1893 (product 1873-1892) ........... | 2,157 | 2,347 
| —— _— 
Total (product 1493-1892)...............0066 | 7,610 | 9,098 
Proportions of combined stock in 1873 (pro- | | 
GS BED x ciiscesistntsansinsssceraaensencan | 44°68 per cent. 55°32 per cent. 
Proportions of combined stock in 1893 (pro- 
MIRE So rsiiciccaicaacessaxcesavarsecned 45°55 per cent. | 54°45 per cent. 
Ratio of increase since 1872. ...........:..eseeee | 39°55 percent. | 34°77 per cent. 


If, then, the price level since the sixteenth century has been 
maintained in part, and indeed chiefly by the free coinage of silver 
bullion at the leading mints of the world, surely the closing of all 
these mints to the free coinage of silver would be likely to cause a 
great fall of prices. At the Monetary Conference of 1878, when 
speaking of the attempt by several foreign Governments to exclude 
silver from their currencies and its effect on other nations, Mr. 
Goschen declared 
‘the general effort which would be made on every hand to get rid of the white 


metal might occasion the greatest disorders in the economic world, and produce a 
crisis more disastrous than any within the memory of man ” ; 


and in his address to the Bankers’ Institute, April 18th, 1883, Mr. 
Goschen said : 

‘‘Landowners who have borrowed largely on their estates will be under contract 
to pay away a sum which represents more value than before, while the produce of 
the land would not secure the same amount of sovereigns. It is impossible to see 
how farmers will be able to continue to pay the same amount of sovereigns for 
rent, if the prices of what they raise from the soil should permanently fall.” 

In the Journal of the Statistical Society, for March, 1879, is a paper 
by Mr. R. Giffen, on the “ Fall of Prices since 1873,” in which the 
writer anticipates a still further appreciation of gold; and the same 
Journal for December, 1888, has a second essay by Mr. Giffen, in 
which he writes: 

‘We can positively say that the recent change from a high level to a low level 


of prices is due to a change in money, of the nature, and in the direction of, abso- 
lute contraction.” 
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Here, then, from Mr. Gitfen himself comes the inevitable recognition 
of the “quantity theory ”—that because there is less money there- 
fore prices are lower.* Further, Mr. Giffen writes : 

“‘If we avoid extreme years, the average fall in commodities measured by gold 
rather exceeds the average fall of silver measured by gold ; in other words, instead 
of speaking of the depreciation of silver, we should be quite justified in speaking 
of the appreciation of silver when we measure it by the average of commo- 
dities.” 

Mr. Giffen then proceeds to notice the prospect of 
‘* troublous times both for some of our Australian Colonies and for a country like 
the Argentine Republic, even if the appreciation does not grow more serious than 
it has been. That the pile of debts has to be paid, principal and interest, in 
appreciating money, is a most serious consideration,” 

He then dismisses the theory that any further development of 
credit instruments to economize the use of money can either be 
safe or effective. Such were Mr. Giffen’s currency views in 1888. 

The theory of the concurrent legal tender of the two metals has 
been so frequently set forth in the pages of The National and other 
leading Reviews + during the past ten years that I prefer to pass it 
by ;enough to say that without exception the professors of Political 
Economy in our Universities are in agreement that it is a logical 
financial thesis—that, in the words of “ Cobden’s favourite disciple ” 
the late Sir Louis Malet, “ bimetallism is an exact scientific truth.” 
But while the weight of expert authority is behind bimetallism, yet, 
with very few exceptions, the scribes of the London Press had 
attacked it, during the days before it succeeded in attaching the 
economists, with such a malevolent and indecent extravagance of 
language, that it is now impossible for the leading newspapers, 
failing a change of proprietors, to discontinue their furious protests. 
In this respect, unhappily, newspapers are unlike individuals; and 
unlike that Member of Congress for Pennsylvaniat who, making 
profession of his change of faith in a speech of great breadth and 
vigour, declared : 

‘‘T am no longer a monometallist, because I would rather be honest than be a 
monometallist.” 

Since June last it must have occurred to many of those who 
have not the leisure for currency investigations, that the assailants 
of bimetallism have gone too far. We have seen the currency of 
270 millions of our fellow-subjects tampered with, their legal-tender 
money debased to an inconvertible token currency—a currency to 


* Contrast this with the same writer’s absurd statement in The Nineteenth 
Century Review, Dec., 1889 :—‘‘ The quantitative theory is not only not true, it is 
the reverse of truth.” 

+t No better statement has appeared than that of Professor Foxwell in The 
Contemporary Review for January, 1893, re-issued by the Bimetallic League, 27, 
Great George Street, Westminster. 

t Mr. Joseph Sibley: Congressional Record, August 18, 1893. 
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be increased or limited at the will of a handful of ofticials; and, 
because this was the only alternative to an international agreement, 
we have seen the party of “honest money” and its Press endorsing 
that monetary revolution in India which, and which alone, has now 
forced the United States still further in the direction of contrac- 
tion! It would be as ridiculous to cavil at the verdict of the man 
in the street who declares himself a monometallist as to quarrel 
with a friend who showed an ignorance of astronomy; it is no 
part of the most liberal education to study the thousand-and-one 
monetary systems of the world, or to follow each new edition of the 
Cumbist ; and equally the average newspaper Editor could have 
said safely, “I recognize that before 1875 the Paris Mint was open 
to coin silver at a ratio, for the merchant of London no less than 
for the merchant of Lyons, thereby securing everywhere the inter- 
convertibility of silver and gold; also that since that time our 
world’s money-changer has gone out of business, and the entire 
flow of silver to the Western mints has been arrested. Such a 
change, whether for the better or the worse, does amount to a 
revolution, and its effects must be closely studied. If the experi- 
ment of 1875 succeeds, and industry and trade quicken, well and 
good—the experiment is justified; if, on the other hand, prices 
collapse,our export trades to Asia suffer enormously,and the landed 
interest is brought to the verge of ruin-—well! then we will adopt 
in our editorials a neutral attitude, and we will welcome cordially 
the efforts of those who think that the stutws quo ante 1875 may 
be restored, even though to do this the purchasing power of the 
bankers’ sovereigns may be fractionally reduced, or at least their 
further “ unearned increment prevented.” But very different in- 
deed from this has been the tone and the temper of the London 
Press. 

Let me now refer to the political conditions of the recent 
silver struggle at Washington, which has culminated in the entire 
exclusion of silver from the mints of the United States. How hap- 
pens it that both the Chambers of Congress, which after the 
elections last October were believed to be controlled by a “free 
silver” majority, have agreed to eliminate from their Statue-book 
that “cowardly makeshift,” the Sherman Act? And how does it 
happen that a Bill which was passed through the Senate it 1890 
by a solid Republican vote, in the teeth of the protests of the 
Democratic minority, could only now be repealed by the Republican 
Senators, assisted most reluctantly by a bare majority of the 
Democrats in the Senate? The reasons are not far to seek; the 
Democratic Party in 1890 and to-day stands for the free coinage of 
silver—stands as the Party for National and not Inter-National 
Bimetallism. This is the distinction which divides the two great 
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parties. The Democrats would have carried free coinage through 
both Chambers in 1892 only that they were confronted with the 
certain veto of a Republican President; the passage, therefore, by 
the Democrats of a Free Coinage Bill, while adding nothing at the 
elections last October to the strength of the Democratic Party in 
the west and south, would have jeopardized the Party prospects in 
New York and New England. In July, 1892, when the Senate 
passed a free coinage measure, Senators Voorhees, Faulkner, Hill 
Mills, Ransom, Gordon, Squire, and Turpie voted with the majority. 
In October, 1893, however, Senator Peffer’s Free Coinage Amend- 
ment was defeated in the Senate by a majority of eleven, the 
above-mentioned eight Senators being included in the majority. 
Now free coinage on the part of the United States single-handed 
is practical and is politic or itis not. How, then, does it happen that 
those eight Senators, who just before the elections last year had 
voted for free coinage, in October of this year voted against it ? 
It will not do to reply that their change of view was the result of 
the closing of the Indian mints, because it is quite accepted at 
Washington that if the United States treat silver to open mints, 
so also will India. The votes of these eight Senators, counting six- 
teen on a division, would have carried the Free Coinage Amendment 
by a majority of five, and the silver purchases would have con- 
tinued. 

Sixteen States of the Union cast their solid vote for “free silver ”; 
twenty-one States as solidly opposed it : while seven States divided 
the votes of their Senators. The future. of silver depends, then, 
largely on the decision of these doubtful States. It is pretty evi- 
dent, however, that the Democrats as a Party prefer free silver to 
no silver; but they have saddled themselves with a gold mono- 
metallist President, who is, perhaps, more of an admirer of the 
English system than can be easily found to-day outside Lombard 
Street. His Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, on the other 
hand, is without doubt an active and well-equipped bimetallist. 
When the Bland Act was under discussion, Mr. Carlisle said :—* 

“I know the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too large, 
and I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever be so. Mankind 
will be fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver 
shall keep pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, 
and industry. According to my views of this subject, the con- 
spiracy, which seems to have been formed here and in Europe, to 
destroy by legislation and otherwise from three-sevenths to one-half 
of the metallic money of the world is the most gigantic crime of 
this or any other age. The consummation of such a scheme would 


* February 21st, 1878. 
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ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the 
wars, pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history 
of the world.” What are we to evolve from political conditions so 
complicated, except that the nation while still undecided leans 
strongly toward free coinage, and the extreme bitterness of Party 
feeling, which I observed at Washington during the closing days of 
October—a bitterness quite without parallel since the war— 
promises to bring the voters to the polls next October with a 
single defined issue in view. The currency question is about to 
agitate the country to a most perilous degree, sundering Party ties 
which have been growing together since the war. Which is to be 
the winner, gold or silver? On the one hand an organized money 
power splendidly entrenched, on the other the combined mass of 
agriculturists and of wage-earners really brilliantly led.* 

As to the Sherman Act itself, it is admitted both by repealers and 
also by those who only supported it till something better should be 
secured, to be little less than a scandal of finance. It bears the 
name of one who will go down to history as more accessory than 
any other ‘to the legislation which has degraded silver—more 
accessory even than Lord Liverpool or Prince Bismarck. Verily the 
Senator from Ohio may claim a doubtful pre-eminence as a contrac- 


tionist. As to his Act—an Act bad in its inception, it has been so 
constructed by the executive since its passage, that if it had been 
intended to prejudice public opinion everywhere against the further 


use of silver as money, it may well be held up as a model of Parlia- 
mentary draughtsmanship.t 


* Mr. Cameron, the Republican Senator from the great State of Pennsylvania, 
who shares with his late father the distinction of being more closely in touch with 
labour than with those associations of capitalists which usually select Senators in 
the Eastern States, had not only separated himself from his Party on this ques- 
tion of repeal, but had forecast, in two remarkable speeches, the extreme social 
dangers into which he believes this nation to be running. Senator Cameron and 
Messrs. Sibley & Hopkins, who represent Pennsylvania in the House of Repre- 
tatives, received the following telegram :— 


** MEADVILLE, Penn., Oct, 28th, ’93. 
** The Honble. J. D. Cameron, Washington, D.C. 

‘© Resolved, that the Penn. State Farmers’ Alliance & industrial Union, with an 
active membership larger than that of all the Boards of Trade, Chambers of Com- 
merece, and Bankers’ Associations in the United States, tender our sincere thanks 
to Senator Cameron and the Honble. Joseph Sibley for their admirable ad- 
dresses in favour of free coinage of silver, and for their votes hereon, and also to 
Honble. A. C. Hopkins for his vote on this very important subject, so fully 
and exhaustively investigated by the numerous agricultural and industrial organi- 
z tions of the country during the past four years. 

(Signed) ‘H.C. SNAVELY, President, 
*“W. P. BUCKNER, Sec.” 

+ Bearing in mind thot four and a-half million ounces of silver bullion were 
bought under conditions of this Act ; were warehoused and paid for in legal tender 
Treasury notes ; that it has been the practice of the T'reasury to redeem these notes 
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The Sherman Act has come and gone; the Bank Panic had passed 
away before it; but the repeal press and party are to-day assuring 
us that Bland Acts and Sherman Acts being wiped out, the world 
will from henceforth be suffused by peace and prosperity ; that the 
disease was not caused by the anti-silver enactments of 1875 and 
the consequent era of contraction ; but that these silver palliatives 
are themselves responsible for the trouble. A short time will show. 
Wall Street is of opinion that now London is about to be a brisk 
buyer of American securities ; here and there indeed some ill-natured 
being may be found to declare that the anxiety of London for repeal 
was owing to the extreme anxiety of London, not to buy, but to sell 
out, in a market quickened by the “ confidence trick.” As to the 
Bank panic of last summer, a paragraph from the letter of the 
Washington correspondent of an eminent Democratic daily, The 
New York Sun, May 1st, seems to suggest the sowing of a wind and 
the reaping of a whirlwind. Says the Sun— 


“The statement of Mr. Carlisle to the New York bankers makes it clear that 
while Mr. Cleveland works in Congress, the bankers will be expected to work not 
in New York only but throughout the country, doing their ufmost to pinch 
business everywhere, in the expectation of causing a money crisis that will affect 
Congress powerfully from every quarter at once.” 


Truly the disease was desperate that required such a remedy ! 
applied after so ruthless a fashion. 

The elections of the 7th of November, and the immense Repub 
lican gains everywhere may be accepted as the protest of a Nation 
against suffering, which, rightly. or wrongly, it regards as artificial 
and unnecessary. Twelve months since the United States, from Maine 


in gold only, on demand, the following letter from Mr. Carlisle may well be read 
with amazement! 
Treasury Department Office of the Secretary, 
Washington D. C., August 17th, 1893. 

To the President of the Senate. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the following resolution 
adopted by the Senate of the 16th instant, viz.: 

‘* Resolved That the Seeretary of the Treasury is directed to inform the Senate 
whether gold coin has been presented recently to the Treasury Department or any 
sub-treasury, and silver dollars asked in exchange therefor, and if so, if such ex- 
changes have been made, and whether the Department would or could exchange 
silver dollars for gold coin, if requested to do so by holders of gold.” 

In response to the resolution, I have to say that recently gold coin has been pre- 
sented to an officer of this Department, and silver dollars asked in exchange, and 
that the exchange was not made for the reason that all the silver dollars in the 
Treasury at that time were required under the provisions of the law relating to 
the currency, to be held in the Treasury to cover outstanding silver certificates and 
Treasury notes, issued under the Act of July 14th, 1890. At present the Depart- 
ment would not and could not exchange silver dollars for gold coin, if requested to 
do so by holders of gold. 

J. G. CARLISLE, 
Secretary. 
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to California, were prosperous in every section. What has happened 
since that time to reverse these conditions? The harvest is abun- 
dant; there have been no labour troubles; and yet the community 
has gone through a very cyclone of disaster! The constituencies, 
not unnaturally, consider that the gloomy presage of coming 
disaster pronounced by the democratic President, must be held 
responsible for their afflictions, and they have so voted. As 
matters stand, the “free silver” desire of the South and West 
has been thwarted by the East, and the President is perhaps 
justified in supposing that the South and West will now retaliate 
by forcing Tariff reform upon the East; but, seeing that the “free 
silver” Democrats are infinitely more incensed against their Pre- 
sident than against the Republican Party, the Party which supplied 
them in Congress with the splendid services of Jones, of Teller, of 
Wolcott, and of Cameron, it is probable that the country may yet 
be spared those further fiscal experiments which are already being 
prepared for it in the Presidential laboratory, experiments involving 
great tariff changes, jeopardizing great interests, and in all proba- 
bility involving a further panic. This is the text of M’Kinley’s 
enormous majority in Ohio. Thoughtful and patriotic men are 
beginning to ask themselves whether the higher statesmanship 
consists in arousing furious sectional animosities; banding the 
West and South against the East to secure heroic reforms, not 
because the majority desire those reforms, but because high tariff 
Democrats are furiously hostile to the high tariff Republicans, and, 
in blind rage might consent to revenge themselves for the recent 
attack on silver, by supporting a “tariff only for Revenue ”—the 
English system. 

One incident of the October elections should be noted; the 
granting of woman’s suffrage in Colorado. It is probable that 
this example will spread to other States, and will greatly advance 
the temperance, or what is known in America as the “ Prohibition” - 
cause. 

The struggle over the Sherman Repeal Act in the Senate, and 
the eight weeks of debate that preceded the vote in that Chamber, 
drew attention to the impossibility, under the present rules, of 
“closuring” a minority in that Chamber. Considering the ex- 
treme importance of the issue, the discussion was not an hour too 
prolonged; in America no daily paper even professes to report 
speeches in Congress. But they are reported verbatim in The Con- 
gressional Record, and being circulated free, in enormous numbers, 
they educate the community as to the reasons for and against 
what may be going on. For the anti-repeal speech of Senator 
Daniel a quarter of a million copies were almost immediately applied 
for. The speech of Senator Jones, of Nevada, which, in seven in- 
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stalments, occupied sixteen hours in delivery, is a complete history 
of money and prices, and will, during the short winter days to 
come, be in the hands of millions of voters in the west and south. 
It was my privilege to hear the last six hours of this speech, nor 
would I have willingly lost a word; this speech, did it stand alone, 
is a liberal education in this great question, and would of itself 
create a Silver Party in this country; it is a statement which will 
be accepted as a classic for all time to come by currency students. 

The effect, too, upon his auditors, of Senator Teller’s last speech, 
I have rarely seen equalled, whether at Westminster or Washington ; 
coming, also, from one who had been hitherto regarded as purely 
philosophical and rationalist, the effect was the more remarkable. 
The warning of the cataclysm to come; of the misery to be endured 
by thirty thousand miners, deprived by legislation of their employ- 
ment, without time for escape, and with a cruel western winter at 
the door; the doom of agriculture in the West; the grave perils 
that must attend the world-wide destruction of the exchanges— 
these, and the social dangers to follow, were portrayed to those 
packed galleries in the Senate-Chamber as portents which seemed 
almost to foreshadow the doom of our race; it was no question of 
the capacity of the average auditor to follow the orator’s argu- 
ment; but, intensified doubtless by the tradition of the place, the 
Senator had for the moment become the seer! “The galleries,” 
said The Washington Post next morning, “emptied in entire 
silence, as after a service for the dead.” 

The historian of the special session of the Fifty-third Congress will 
quote, with infinite approval, Madison’s assertion in The Federalist- 
“The necessity of a Senate,” wrote Madison, “is indicated by the 
propensity of all single and numerous assemblies to yield to the 
impulse of sudden and violent passions, and to be seduced by 
factious leaders into intemperate and pernicious resolutions.” To 
the average Eastern newspaper, however, the distribution of such 
speeches as those of Senators Jones or Teller is as the free distribu- 
tion of dynamite; the very newspapers that only a year since were 
encouraging their past Senators to obstruct the “ Force Bill,” were 
now the first to demand that “the majority should rule.” Un- 
happily for this view, Senator Gorman, the leading Democratic 
Senator, and who himself voted for repeal, declared in the very last 
hours of the session that every instalment of the long debate was 
necessary inasmuch as the weeks spent had converted a minority 
to a majority. But no issue has ever more clearly demonstrated 
than this issue that the right of the majority to rule is no tenet of 
the American Constitution, if at least by “rule” is meant the right 
to legislate hurriedly and during a panic! What was the position 
during the concluding session of the Fifty-s»cond Congress? It 
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was known that there wasa majority in both Chambers for “ free 
coinage”; it was also known that President Harrison would veto 
any such legislation ; it is also well known to-day that if a free silver 
majority is elected next October, the majority will not be allowed 
to rule, for, failing such a majority as can dominate each Cham- 
ber by a two-thirds vote, the Presidential veto will be interposed. 
President Cleveland, now in his second term and at the close of 
his political career, will thwart a free coinage majority, and thwart 
it gleefully, even though that majority contains all that is best and 
most respected within his own Party ranks. The American Con- 
stitution then permits one-third of its legislature,plus the President, 
to rule two-thirds. 

And now, what are the immediate prospects for the white metal ? 
Will its (gold) price continue to fall, and if so, what then? We 
have to bear in mind that some seven hundred millions of customers 
in the far East are waiting, silver in their pockets, to buy our ex- 
ports. The exchange value of the China dollar has fallen since 
1875 from four-and-sixpence to two-and-fourpence, and coinci- 
dently with this fall it is proved by our Consul General in China, 
Mr. Jamieson, as also by Mr. Wetmore’s even more elaborate statis- 
tics, that silver prices in China have actually fallen largely! It is 
little wonder then that our export trades to China are to-day at 
their very last gasp, and that fortunes made in the China trade 
during the past fifteen years are rare as blue roses. Let me turn to 
Mr. Abraham Haworth’s tables of the yarn trade to show the disaster 
that has overtaken it since the fall in the gold price of silver 
enabled Bombay to compete with Manchester for the trade with 
China and Japan :— 

EXPORTS OF YARN FROM INDIA TO CHINA, HONGKONG, AND JAPAN. 
From Jan. 1 to Dee, 31. 


1 
— cr ——_—-"-— --- — 


Ib. lb. lb. 
1876-7 eee 6,596, 129 ee 42,972,785 1888 ie 114,707,200 
1877-8 sian 13,783,563 47,288,099 1889 ian 126,766,800 
1878-9 one 19,348,261 63,413,067 1890 aa 145,112,800 
1879-80 pom 24,381,387 75,635,540 1891 sen 165,339,472 
1880-1 ni 25,103,496 88,641,940 1892 178,249,034 
1881-2 sab 28,638,540 1887-8 109,962,834 


Totalfor6 years 117,851,376 Totalfor6years 427,914,265 Ttl. forlast5 ys. 730,175,306 


EXPORTS OF YARN FROM ENGLAND TO CHINA, HONGKONG AND JAPAN. 
From January 1 to December 31. From Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 


—— —- CU 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


lb. 
29,838,495 1882 
33,067,900 1883 
36,467,800 1884 
39,025,700 1885 
46,425,800 1886 
47,479,200 1887 


Totalfor6 years 232,304,895 


lb. 
34,391.500 1888 
33,499,800 1889 
38,856,100 1890 
33,061,100 1891 
26,930,400 1892 
35,354,300 


lb. 
44,642,600 
35.720,200 
38,057,500 
27,971,300 
31,886,000 


Totalfor6 years 202,093,200 Ttl.forlast5 ys. 178,277,500 


But, say the sapient leader writers for the London “ dailies,” “the 
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closing of all mints, and the fall in the gold price of silver, will 
result in the closing of all the silver mines, and then will come 
stable and rising exchanges with the East.” I have already given 
Mr. Giffen as authority for the statement that up to 1888 silver had 
not depreciated in terms of commodities ; when this year’s “index 
numbers” are forthcoming we shall find further evidence that the 
tumble in silver has again been the signal for a great tumble in the 
price of commodities and wages ; and this being the case, there is no 
reason whatever why silver should not be produced as profitably at 
two shillings an ounce as at five shillings. I am writing these 
pages from Denver, the centre of the silver mining region of the 
Rocky Mountains ; times are so depressed that, while silver is falling, 
wages are falling faster, and store-keepers and machinery-makers, 
forced to get money, are reducing their prices, both wholesale and 
retail. I see, therefore, little probability that the production of 
silver will fall off, and, unless it does, there must come a further 
tumble in the price of bullion followed by a further shrinkage in our 
exports, alike to the Far East and to South America. Those. experts, 
who, as Senator Jones reminded the delegates at Brussels, do their 
silver mining in Wall Street and Lombard Street, continue to give 
elaborate figures of the cost of producing silver at the “Comstock,” 
or the “ Mollie Gibson” : they declare silver is being produced at a 
cost of a shilling an ounce. It would be about as economically 
valuable to declare a cost of producing wheat by estimating the 
expense of threshing out a wheat stack, omitting the entire cost of 
preparing and seeding the soil and harvesting the crop. Before the 
yield of a mine comes to market, the mine has to be found, 
perhaps after years of search; it has to be developed by the con- 
struction of roads, even of railroads ; it requires machinery, shafts, 
timbering, a thousand things, and, perhaps, after all this immense 
expense has been incurred and a year or two of dividends paid, the 
ore body is exhausted and the mine abandoned ; to declare a “ cost 
of production ” under such conditions and to generalise from the 
profits of a single successful mine the cost of producing silver, is 
only a further example, were one needed, of the ignorance or the 
dishonesty of currency critics. 

In connection with the currency crisis, let me now refer to the 
extreme distress of agriculture in the United States, a distress of 
which Senator Jones said, recently,“ It could not be more intense if 
our country was the seat of war, and we were being over-run by half 
the armies of Europe”; in a period of profound peace, of harvests 
above the average, with a population encroaching upon the limits 
of production, and with an immense and increasing demand from 
abroad, what has happened to bring the entire body of once pros- 
perous cultivators to the very verge of insolvency ? That I am not 
at all exaggerating the crisis can be gathered from the troubles of 
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our English and Scotch Mortgage Companies investing in America. 
Take for example the great State of Nebraska, where, with an 
excellent harvest, I am assured, on high authority, the losses of the 
farmers this year will be $10,000,000. In the newspaper at each 
county capital where the foreclosures have to be advertised weekly, 
whole sheets are at present occupied by notices of sheriffs’ sales : 
the prairie lands which ten years since were bought greedily from 
the railroad companies at 10s. per acre, are to-day being sold with 
fences and improvements for 9s. and even less; upwards of 200 
homesteads, of 160 acres each, are being sold weekly under fore- 
closure in the single State of Nebraska, and their proprietors, ten 
years since a most prosperous yeomanry, are either evicted or are 
remaining on as caretakers for the local bank or the foreign mort- 
gage company. And the position of Nebraska is more or less the 
position of Kansas and Missouri, of Minnesota and Dakota. What, 
then, is the cause of this catastrophe which is converting land- 
owners wholesale into yearly tenants? For the explanation of this 
social revolution I cannot do better than refer to a recent editorial 
in The New York Sun.* 


‘‘ As the prices of farm products have fallen, so has declined the purchasing 
power of that great body of producers constituting nearly one-half the working 
force of the nation, and so has waned the prosperity of all. For more than fifteen 
years, from 1878 to 1893, all the great primary agricultural staples have’ been 
declining in price, although there have been periods when the price of some one 
was high for a limited time. This is more notably true as respects secondary 
products, especially meats and lard ; but the trend of the whole scale has been 
constantly downward, and the general price level at the end of each year was 
lower than at its beginning. In the meantime, there has been no material reduc- 
tion in the cost of production, the self-binder, the gang-plough, mower, hay 
tedder, and hay loader, and all other great improvements in agricultural 
machinery having come into use prior to 1878. 

‘* While the cost of production cannot have been lessened as much as five per cent. 
since 1875, prices for the staple products of the farm averaged 82 per cent. greater 
during the five years ending with 1875 than now. This is especially true as 
respects the five staples: corn, wheat, oats, hay, and cotton, which employ 
195,000,000 out of the 206,000,000 acres now devoted to staple crops. 

‘* The following table shows, in five year averages, the gold value per acre (in the 
local farm markets) of the product of the five staples named, for quinquennial 
periods, since 1866, and an estimate of the value, with average yields, of an acre 
under each such staple in 1893 at present prices :-— 

Valueofan Valueofan Valueofan Valueofan Valueofan Value of an 
acre’s acre’s acre’s acre’s acre’s acre’s 
product. product. product. product. product. product. 

1866-70. 1871-75. 1876-80. 1881-85 1886- 


dis. cts. dis. cts. dis. cts. dis. cts. dis. cts. 
Con... Be .. He oo. 102 35 


8 81 
Wheat 1316 ... 11 90 ... - 1020... 907 .. 600 
Oats...... ce ... OS) ... mS. CF 1 FB ux 8 
1328 ... 1438 ... wm. HB. BH... We 
Cotton... 28 Ol ... 28 55 ... 5 .. 1563 ... 13 84 ... 10 65 


Totals...78 21 ... 7594 ... 2... 5640 ... 4944 ... 40 75 
Avr. acre ld 64 ... 1519 ... ~—~ Been VO. 8H 


* September 10th, 1893. 
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‘Tf, as is altogether probable, the revenue derived from the cultivation of each 
acre of the staples named has not since 1885 been in excess of the cost of produc- 
tion, then it is readily seen that the workers among the 30,000,000 who inhabit 
the farms of the United States have for eight years received no more than 
labourers’ wages, and could purchase but the barest necessaries. As prices now 
current are 21 per cent. below the average of 1886 to 1890, it follows that the 
products of the farm are now sold below the cost of production, and that the 
farmer is wholly without purchasing power other than such as results from his 
wages as a common labourer. 

‘*Granting that present prices even cover the cost of production, or say 8 dols. 
15 cents an acre, it is evident that every cent that can be added thereto will be in the 
nature of profits or rent, and will add that much to the purchasing or debt-paying 
power of the cultivator ; but there is abundant evidence that 8 dols. 15 cents does not 
represent the actual average cost of producing the staple products, and that the 
farmer’s debt-paying and purchasing power has been reduced to that of the lower 
class of labour, and will afford him, while present prices obtain, but the means of 
the most meagre subsistence, That present prices are below the cost of production 
appears probable from the fact that, outside a few favourably situated com- 
munities, there has been no reduction of farm indebtment in recent years, while 
the farmer has, over wide areas, from year to year been reducing his purchases of 
the products of manufacture, although his revenues have been 21 per cent. above 
the present level. 

‘‘The extent of the reductions made in revenue from each acre under 
staple crops, is best shown by saying that the acre revenue from 1866 to 1870 
was 7 dols. 59 cents, or 93 per cent. greater than in 1893; from 1871 to 1875 
it was 7 dols. 04 cents, or 86 per cent. greater than in 1893; from 1876 to 
1880 it was 3 dols. 73 cents, or 46 per cent. greater than in 1893; from 
1881 to 1885 it was 3 dols. 13 cents, or 38 per cent. greater than 1893; 
from 1886 to 1890 it was 1 dols, 74 cents, or 21 per cent. greater than in 1893. 
The great diminution in the purchasing power of the farmer, implied by these 
progressive reductions in acreage revenue, without compensating reductions in 
the cost of cultivation, is thus clearly shown ; but the enormous yearly aggregate 
of lost purchasing power is comprehensible only when we multiply the acres now 
employed in growing staples by the declines shown in the acreage value of pro- 
ducts since 1870. While very accurately measuring the farmer’s loss of revenue 
by reason of the declining value of the acreage product, even multiplying the 
acres under staple crops fails to show the whole loss, as no account is thereby 
taken of the reduction in the value of animals and the thousand and one things 
produced on the farms of the United States, which have suffered in many cases 
quite as great a decline in value as have the great staples to which this showing 
is confined. 

**As 206,000,000 acres are now employed in growing staple crops, it follows that 
the power of the farmer to purchase is this year 1,563,000,000 dols. less than it 
would be if he was receiving the prices of 1866-70 for his great staples. If the 
prices now realized in the farm markets equalled those received from 1871 to 1875, 
the farmer would this year be able to spend 1,450,000,000 dols. more for manufac- 
tures and other commodities than he will be able to spend with prices at the 
present level. Were prices now equal to the average of those obtained from 1876 
to 1883, the purchasing power of the farmers would this year be augmented by 
768,000,000 dols. Should the crops of 1893 give average yields and the prices 
equal those current from 1881 to 1885, the farmer’s spending power would be 
645,000,000 dols. greater than with present prices. Even with prices as low as 
those prevailing from 1886 to 1890, the farmers of the United States would have 
358,009,000 dols. added to their debt-paying and purchasing power in 1893 ; and 
like advances on the other products of the farm would create an ample fund for 
building and general improvement, thus employing more labour. 

** The least of these sums, added to the sums yearly distributed among the pro- 
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ducers of metals and textiles, would afford employment for great numbers, keep 
the mills in motion, make money abundant, and bring good times. 

** Much stress is laid upon the necessity of cheap food for the wage-worker ; but 
what possible benefit can be derived from a cheapness that deprives the 30,000,000 
who produce food and fibre, of the ability to keep the wage worker employed by 
buying the products of artisan and operative ? ” 

What, then, is the cause of this amazing collapse of prices, unless 
it be that cause pointed out in 1888, by Mr. Giffen, when he de- 
clared that “the recent change from a high level to a low level of 
prices is due to a change in money, of the nature of absolute con- 
traction.” Can the fall of prices possibly be referred to any other 


adequate or possible cause? Take the following table of wheat 
statistics :-— 
Total Yield of the World’s Wheat Crop. 


1892. 1893. 
. 300,400,000 ... 288,100,000 
29s.1ld. ... 25s. 5d. 


Here we notice a fall of forty per cent. in the price of wheat, a 
decrease of five per cent. in its production, notwithstanding a large 
increase of population and demand. The statement of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that the wheat harvest for 
1893 is actually 196 million bushels below the world’s requirements, 
the deficit being only partially offset by a surplus of a hundred 
million bushels remaining over from the bumper harvest of 1891. 
And yet wheat stares us in the face at twenty-five shillings per 
quarter. 

Such is the relation to-day between prices and the currency; in 
the senseless or dishonest striving after the universal “ gold stan- 
dard ”—that “ mischievous Utopia,” as Mr. Goschen has declared it, 
we have destroyed the landed interest, isolated ourselves from the 
effective demand of 700 millions of our best customers in the East, 
by reducing the exchange value of their money one-half; we have 
also so crippled the prosperity of the United States that her export 
trades are now profitless, and therefore it is that in America, as also 
in Australia and on the Continent of Europe, the capital sum repre- 
sented by our foreign investments is to-day in great peril from the 
increasing insolvency of our debtors. 

A statement of the World’s currency conditions within the 
limits possible in this Review, can serve but little other purpose 
than to attract the consideration of a few students, be they more 
or less. That the yoke under which an entire generation of 
workers has passed—a generation scarcely too young to recall 
the “golden age” resulting from the great gold finds in California 
and Ballarat—that this yoke can be thrown off by any sudden 
growth and impulse of public opinion, is too much to anticipate. 
And it is fair also to serve notice upon those who connect them- 
selves with the cause of Currency reform, that for them there is no 
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political present or future, and certainly there is no claim upon 
contemporary consideration which may reward them for the 
devotion of the best years of life to a “dismal science,” for the 
furious hostility of the newspaper press, and for the patronizing 
ignorance of four-fifths of their fellow-men. Yet the evil of prices 
perpetually shrinking because of a legislated currency contraction, 
is an evil that admits only of legislative redress, and failing that 
redress, the years of increasing leanness so familiar to our genera- 
tion, promise both a melancholy and a memorable conclusion to 
the nineteenth century. 

Before concluding a paper upon the currency conditions of our 
time, it is only fair to draw attention to the remarkable increase 
in the world’s gold supply that is resulting from recent develop- 
ments in Africa. A single camp in the Transvaal, unknown seven 
years since, is now producing each month as much gold as either 
the United States or Australia. The returns of the Johannisberg 
gold-fields show this remarkable increase : 


Total Monthly 
Year. annual output. average. 
Ounces. Ounces. 
WE Sksceisipenscenanessissaniaons ee 19,182 
DEE -pinienadiuncicanabnibendbnakinninan |, Reena 30,796 
SUNT Siiaannscakecuissieunapmesieenaed GID cccescesieccace 41,234 
NE sausnicedsccixedcmascennabenend EEE xcnesensadecces 60,769 
BE. \cnxcnaisWihsccniendsaantieinwaeoodese 1,210,865 ...........000 100,905 
The returns for the first eight months of 1893 have been as follows :— 
Ounces. Ounces. 
COE cincisccactesin ee a eer 116,911 
Pebruary .........00000. 93,252 6 SES eRe 122,907 
MATER  ...cccccocscreccee 111,474 GEE sacacccsaseacescess 126,169 
PRIEEE ve ceiniosascceancneen 112,053 AUGO ..........::... 136,069 


And unlike the alluvial gold from the river beds of California 
and Australia, these African mines which have been already proved 
with the diamond drill to a great depth, may be counfed on to 
show an increasing production for at least a generation to come. To 
northward, also of the Boer Republic, the various goldfields of 
Mashonaland are now attracting the greatest interest to a region, the 
conditions of which are admirably suited to Anglo-Saxon coloniza- 
tion. The quartz veins near Victoria, it should be added, are on 
the contact of granite with slate, a formation which in Grass 
Valley, California, and elsewhere has been found to carry gold to 
an immense depth. 

And not only are the discoveries in these new gold-fields of 
extreme importance at the present crisis, but the scientific develop- 
ment of the next few years in connection with the cheap reduction 
of gold ores, may probably offer quite a new feature to what has 
hitherto been a too precarious and speculative industry. While the 
recent purely mechanical improvement in the separation of gold 
from pyritic ores in itself heralds great changes not as yet at all ade- 
quately recognised, yet it is only when we arrive at the conjunction 
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of chemistry and electricity, that the coming evolution in the met- 
allurgy of gold really commences to unfold itself. It is doubt- 
ful whether even the great African gold-field could be worked, 
but for the discovery that cyanide of potassium is a cheap 
solvent of those fine particles of gold which would otherwise float 
away with the “ tailings” and be lost. At the present time not less 
than £100,000 monthly is being secured at Johannisberg alone by 
the use of cyanide; and as yet the application of cyanide is 
of the crudest and most wasteful kind. It has recently been dis- 
covered that by the induction of an electric current into the 
cyanide solution, not only is the solvent property of cyanide 
greatly energized, and the cyanide also protected against the 
attack of those baser metals generally contained in gold ores, but, 
in addition to this, the gold which has been absorbed into the 
solution is again metallized, by the electric current, and precipi- 
tated rapidly on an amalgamated copper bottom without the 
necessity of zinc or any other reagent. 

When we consider, then, the advancement of science and that gold 
is one of the most widely-distributed of all the metals, I venture to 
disagree with those who hold that a very large increase in the 
world’s gold harvest will not be gathered in during the next few 
years. The finding of a gold nugget in 1849 by James Marshall, 
at Coloma, reversed the trend of prices, which for half-a-century 
had been ever downwards, and thereby gave the signal for the 
most amazing outburst of human industry and human prosperity 
ever known to history; and it is not unlikely that the discovery 
of gold by Mr. J. B. Robinson, in the conglomerate rocks of the 
Witwatersrandt, will yet be followed by results not less widespread 
and beneficial, if only the great gulf fixed by reckless legislation, 
between the money of the East and the money of the West, can be 
finally bridged over by the constructive efforts of our statesmen. 

For the alluring prospect of a greatly-increased supply of gold 
does not at all diminish the urgency of the silver issue. No 
amount of gold which Africa may pour into the world’s lap can 
neutralize the disastrous results of the “outlawry of silver.” The 
present precarious position of legal-tender silver, already over-valued, 
one-half in the currencies of France and the United States, should it 
involve not much later the withdrawal of their silver currency by 
these nations, then the sale of this silver would further convulse the 
exchanges with India and China, two countries compared with which 
the trades of France and America are a bagatelle, but with the 
growth and prosperity of which trades, is bound up the very possi- 
bilities of existence for millions of our working-classes. 

Moreton FREWEN. 
Denver Club, 15th November, 1893. 


THE DAY OF SILENCE. 


For a week the mid-day thermometer had marked eighty or more 
in the shade. Golden weather for those who could lie and watch 
the lazy breakers on a rocky shore, or tread the turf of deep wood- 
land, or drink from the pebbled stream in some mountain glen. But 
the by-ways of Southwark languished for a cloud upon the sun, 
for a cooling shower, or a breath from its old enemy, the east. 
The cry of fretful children sounded ceaselessly. Every window 
was wide open; women who had nothing to do lounged in the 
dusk of doorways and in arched passages, their money all gone in 
visits to the public-house. Ice-cream men found business at a 
standstill ; it was Friday, and the youngsters’ ha’pence had long 
ago come to an end. Labourers who depended upon casual 
einployment chose to sleep through the thirsty hours rather than 
go in search of jobs; a crust of bread served them for a meal. 
They lay about in the shadowed spots, shirt and trousers their 
only costume, their shaggy heads in every conceivable attitude of 
repose. 

Where the sun fell, the pavement burned like an oven floor. 
An evil smell hung about the butchers’ and the fish shops. A 
public-house scented a whole street with alcoholic fumes; from 
sewer-grates rose a miasma that caught the breath. People who 
bought butter from the little dealers had to carry it away in a 
saucer, covered with a piece of paper which in a few moments 
turned oily dark. Rotting fruit, flung out by costermongers, offered 
iu dire regale to little ragamuttins prowling like the cats and dogs. 
Babies’ bottles were choked with thick-curdling milk, and sweets 
melted in grimy little hands. 

Among the children playing in a court deep down by Southwark 
Bridge was one boy, of about seven years old, who looked healthier 
and sweeter than most of his companions. The shirt he wore had 
been washed a week ago, and rents in it had obeyed the needle. 
His mother-made braces supported a pair of trousers cut short 
botween the knee and ankle, evidently shaped out of a man’s 
garment. Stockings he dispensed with; but his boots were new and 
strong. Though he amused himself vigorously, he seemed to keep 
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cool; his curly hair was not matted with perspiration, like that of 
the other youngsters ; the open shirt—in this time of holiday coat 
and waistcoat were put away to be in good condition when school 
began again—showed a body not ill-nourished ; and his legs were 
of sturdy growth. A shouting, laughing, altogether noisy little 
chap. When his shrill voice rang out, it gave his playmates the 
word of command ; he was ready, too, with his fists when occasion 
ofiered. You should have seen him standing with arms a-kimbo, 
legs apart, his round little head thrown back and the brown eyes 
glistening in merriment. Billy Burden, they called him. He had 
neither brother nor sister—a fortunate thing, as it enabled his 
parents to give him more of their love and their attention than 
would have been possible if other mouths had clamoured for sus- 
tenance. Mrs. Burden was very proud of him, and all the more 
decent women in the court regarded Billy with affectionate admira- 
tion. True, he had to be kept in order now and then, when he 
lost his temper and began to punch the heads of boys several years 
older than himself; but his frank, winsome face soon overcame 
the anger of grown-up people. 

His father, Solomon Burden by name, worked pretty regularly 
at a wharf on the Middlesex side, and sometimes earned as much 
as a pound a week. Having no baby to look after, his mother got 
a turn of work as often as possible, chiefly at warehouse-cleaning 
and the like. She could trust little Billy to go to school and come 
home at the right time; but holidays, when he had to spend the 
whole day out-of-doors, caused her some anxiety, for the child 
liked to be off and away on long explorations of unknown country 
—into Lambeth, or across the river to the great London streets, 
no distance tiring him. Her one fear was lest he should be run 
over. To-day he had promised to keep well within reach of home, 
and did so. At Mrs. Burden’s return from a job in Waterloo 
Road he was found fast asleep on the landing. She bent over 
him, and muttered words of tenderness as she wiped his dirty face 
with her apron. 

Of course, they had only one room—an attic just large enough 
to hold a bed, a table, and Billy’s little mattress down on the floor 
inacorner. Their housekeeping was of the simplest: a shelf of 
crockery, two saucepans, and a frying-pan supplied Mrs. Burden 
with all she needed for the preparation of meals. Apparel was 
kept in a box under the bed, where also was the washing-basin. 
Up to a year ago they had had a chest of drawers; but the hard 
winter had obliged them to part with this. 

When Mrs. Burden unlocked and opened the door, the air within 
Was so oppressive that she stood for a moment and drew a deep 
breath. The sound of the key wakened Billy, who sprang up joyfully. 
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“ Ain’t it been ’ot again, mummy!” the boy exclaimed. “ There 
was a ’bus-horse fell dead. Ben Wilkins seen it !” 

“T a’most feel as if I could drop myself,’ she answered, sinking 
upon the bed. “There ain’t no hair to breathe: I wish we wasn’t 
under the roof.” 

She stood up again and felt the ceiling—it was some six inches 
above her head. 

“ My gracious alive! It’s fair bakin’.” 

“ Let me feel—let me feel !” 

She lifted him in her arms, and Billy proved for himself that the 
plaster of the ceiling was decidedly warm. Nevertheless, a fire had 
to be lighted to boil the kettle. Father might come home any 
moment, and he liked his cup of tea. 

As she worked about, the woman now and then pressed a hand to 
her left side, and seemed to breathe with difficulty. Sweat-drops 
hung thick upon her face, which was the colour of dough. On going 
downstairs to draw water for the kettle she took a quart jug, and 
after filling this she drank almost the whole of it in one long 
draught. It made her perspire still more freely: moisture streamed 
from her forehead as she returned to the upper storey, and on 
arriving she was obliged to seat herself. 

“Do you feel bad, mummy?” asked the child, who was accus- 
tomed to these failings of strength when his mother came home 
from a day’s work. 

“T do, Billy, hawful bad; but it’ll go in a minute. Put the kittle 
on,—there’s a good boy.” 

She was a woman of active habits, in her way a good housewife, 
loving moderate cleanliness and a home in order. Naturally, her 
clothing was coarse and begrimed; she did the coarsest and 
grimiest of work. Her sandy hair had thinned of late ; it began to 
show the scalp in places. There was always a look of pain on her 
features, and her eyes were either very glassy or very dull. For 
thirty years—that is, since she was ten years old—struggle with 
poverty had been the law of her life, and she remained victorious ; 
there was always a loaf in the house, always an ounce of tea; her 
child had never asked in vain for the food demanded by his hearty 
appetite. She did not drink ; she kept a guard upon her tongue in 
the matter of base language ; esteemed comely by her equals, she 
had no irregularity of behaviour wherewith to reproach herself. 
Oiten enough at variance with her husband, she yet loved him: and 
Billy she loved more. 

About seven o’clock the father came home; he clumped heavily 
up the stairs, bent his head to pass the doorway, and uttered a 
good-natured growl as he saw the table ready for him. 

“ Well, Bill, bwoy, can you keep warm ?” 
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“ Sh’ think so,” the child answered. “Mummy’s bad again with 
the ‘eat. There ain’t no air in this bloomin’ ’ouse.” 

“ Kick a ’ole in the roof, old chap.” 

“ Wish I could!” 

_ Solomon flung off his coat, and turned up the sleeves of his shirt. 
The basin, full of water, awaited him; he thrust his great head into 
it and made a slop over the floor. Thereat Mrs. Burden first looked, 
then spoke, wrathfully. As his habit was, her husband retorted, 
and for a few minutes they wrangled. But it was without bitter- 
ness, without vile abuse. Domestic calm as understood by the 
people who have a whole house to themselves is impossible in a 
Southwark garret; Burden and his wife were regarded by the 
neighbours, and rightly, as an exemplary pair; they never came to 
blows, never to curses, and neither of them had ever been known 
to make a scene in public. 

Burden had a loud, deep voice: whether he spoke angrily or 
gently, he could be heard all over the house and out in the court. 
Impossible for the family to discuss anything in private. But, like 
all their neighbours, they accepted such a state of things 
as a matter of course. Everybody knew all about everybody 
else ; the wonder was when nothing disgraceful came to listening 
ears. 

“Say, Bill,’ remarked the inan, when he had at length sat quietly 
down to his tea, “how would you like to go in a boat to-morrow 
afternoon ?” 

“Shouldn’t I just!” 

“Old Four-arf is goin’ to have a swim,” Burden explained to his 
wife; “ wants me to go with him; and I feel it ’ud do me good, 
weather like this. Bunker’s promised him a boat at Blackfriars 
Bridge. Shall I take the kid?” 

Mrs. Burden looked uneasy, and answered sharply. 

“What’s the good o’ asking when you've spoke of it before the 
boy?” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t I take him? You might come along, too: 
only we’re a-goin’ to strip, up beyond Chelsea.” 

This was kindness, and it pacified the wife. 

“T couldn’t go before six,” she said. 

“ What’s the job?” 

“ Orfices near St. Bride’s—Mrs. Robins wants ’elp ; she sent her 
Sally over to me this mornin’. It'll be an all-day job; eighteen- 
pence for me.” 

“ Bloomin’ little, too. You ain’t fit for it this weather.” 

“Tm all right.” 

“No: you ain’t. Billy just saidas you'd been took bad, an’ I can 
see it in yer eyes. Have a day at ’ome, mother.” 
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“Don’t you go fidgetin’ about me. Take Billy, if you like; but 
just be careful. No puttin’ of him into the water.” 

“’Tain’t likely.” 

“ Cawn’t I bathe, dad?” asked Billy. 

“Course you cawn’t. We're goin’ to swim in the middle of the 
river, Jem Pollock an’ me—where it’s hawful deep, deep enough to 
drownd you fifty times over.” 

“ The other boys go bathin’,” Billy remonstrated. 

“ Dessay they do,” cried his mother; “but you won’t—so you 
know! If you want for to bathe, arst Mrs. Crowther to lend you 
her washin’-tub, and fill it with water. That won’t do you no 
‘arm, and I don’t mind if you make a bit of a splash, slong as you 
don’t wet the bed through.” 

After all, it was a home, a nesting-place of human affections— 
this attic in which the occupants had scarcely room to take half: 
a-clozen steps. Father, mother, and child, despite the severing ten- 
dency of circumstances, clung together about this poor hearth, the 
centre of their world. In the strength of ignorance, they were 
proof against envy; their imaginations had never played about 
the fact of social superiority, which, indeed, they but dimly under- 
stood. Burden and his wife would have been glad, now and then, 
of some addition to the weekly income; beyond that they never 
aspired. Billy, when he had passed the prescribed grades of school, 
would begin to earn money: it did not much matter how: only let 
the means be honest. To that the parents looked forward with 
anticipation of pride. Billy’s first wages! It would warm their 
hearts to see the coins clutched in his solid little fist For this was 
he born, to develop thews and earn wages. 

[t did not enter into their conception of domestic happiness to 
spend the evening at home, sitting and talking together. They 
had very little to say: their attachment was not vocal. Besides, 
the stifling heat of the garret made it impossible to rest here 
until the sun had long set. So, when tea was finished, Billy ran 
down again into the street to mingle with his shouting comrades ; 
Mrs. Burden found a seat on the doorstep, where she dozed awhile, 
and then chatted with bare-armed women ; and Solomon sauntered 
forth for his wonted stroll “round the ’ouses.” At ten o'clock 
the mother took a jug to the neighbouring beerhouse and returned 
with a “ pot’”—that is to say,a quart—of “ four ale,” which she and 
Solomon drank for supper. The lad was lying sound asleep 
on his mattress, naked but for the thin shirt which he wore day 
und night ; the weather made bed-clothes a superfluity. 

Saturday morning showed a change of sky. There were clouds 
about, and a wind blew as if for rain. At half-past six Solomon 
was ready to start for work ; Billy still slept, and the parents sub- 
dued their voices lest they should wake him. 
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“Tf it’s wet,” said Mrs. Burden, “ you won’t go on the river—will 
you?” 

“Not if it’s thorough wet. Leave the key with Billy, and if 
we go you'll find it on the top of the door.” 

He set forth as usual: as he had done any day these eight years, 
since their marriage. Word of parting seemed unnecessary. He 
just glanced round the room, and with bent head passed on to the 
landing. His wife did not look after him; she was cutting bread- 
and-butter for Billy. Solomon thought only of the pleasant fact 
that his labour that day ended at one o’clock, and that in the after- 
noon he would perhaps have a swim. Mrs. Burden, who had 
suffered a broken night, looked forward with dreary doggedness 
to ten hours or more of scrubbing and cleaning, which would bring 
in eighteenpence. And little Billy slept the sleep of healthy 
childhood. 

By mid-day the clouds had passed, but the heat of the sun was 
tempered ; broad light and soft western breeze made the perfection 
of English summer. This Saturday was one of the golden days of 
a year to be long remembered. 

When he came home from work, Solomon found Billy awaiting 
him all eagerness. They went up to the attic, and ate some dinner 
which Burden had brought in his pocket—two-pennyworth of 
fried fish and potatoes, followed by bread-and-cheese. A visit 
to the public-house, where Billy drank from his father’s pewter, 
and they were ready to start for Blackfriars Bridge, where Solomon’s 
friend, Jem Pollock—affectionately known by the name of his 
favourite liquor, “ Four-half”—had the use of a boat belonging to 
one Thomas Bunker, a lighterman. It was not one of the nimble 
skiffs in which persons of a higher class take their pleasure upon 
the Thames, but an ungainly old tub, propelled by heavy oars. 
Solomon and his friend, of course, knew that the tide would help 
them upwards; it wanted about an hour to flood. He was a jovial 
fellow, this Jem Pollock, unmarried, and less orderly in his ways 
of life than Sol Burden; his nickname did him no _ injustice, 
for whenever he hal money he drank. A kindly temper saved 
him from the worst results of this bibulous habit; after a few 
quarts of ale he was at his best, and if he took more it merely 
sent him to sleep. When Solomon and Billy found him on the 
stairs at the south side of the bridge he had just taken his third 
pint since dinner, and his red, pimply face beamed with con- 
tentment, 

“Come along there!” he roared from below. “ Brought that 
bloomin’ big son of yours for ballast, Sol ?” 

“ He can steer, can Bill.” 

“He won’t ave a chawnce, There ain't no bloomin’ rudder on 
this old ship.” 
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Billy stepped into the boat, and his father followed; but their 
friend was not yet ready to depart. The cause of his delay 
appeared when a lad came running down the stairs with a big jar 
and a tin mug. 

“You don’t s’ppose I’m a-goin’ without a drop o’ refreshment,” 
Pollock remarked. “It’s water, this is; the best supplied by the 
Lambeth Water Company. I’ve took the pledge.” 

This primitive facetiousness helped them merrily off. Billy sat 
in the stern; the men each took an oar; they were soon making 
good way towards Westminster. 

Their progress was noisy: without noise they could not have 
enjoyed themselves. The men’s shouts and Billy’s shrill pipe were 
audible on either bank. Opposite the Houses of Parliament they 
exchanged abusive pleasantries with two fellows on a barge; 
bellowing was kept up until the whole distance between Lambeth 
Bridge and that of Westminster taxed their lungs. At Vauxhall 
Jem Pollock uncorked his jar and poured out a mugful of tawny 
ale, vastly to the boy’s delight, for Billy had persisted in declining 
to believe that the vessel contained mere water. All drank. 
Solomon refused to let Billy have more than half a mug: to the 
scorn of Jem Pollock, who maintained that four-ale never did 
anything but good to man, woman, or babe. 

At Chelsea the jar was again opened. This time Pollock drank 
an indefinite number of mugs, and Solomon all but quarrelled with 
him for continuing to tempt Billy. The child had swallowed at 
least a pint, and began to show the effect of it: he lay back in the 
stern, laughing to himself, his eyes fixed on the blue sky. 

A sky such as London rarely knows: of exquisite purity; a 
limpid sapphire, streaked about the horizon with creamy cloudlets. 
All the smoke of the city was borne eastward; the zenith shone 
translucent as over woodland solitudes. The torrid beams of the 
past week were forgotten; a mild and soothing splendour sum- 
moned mortals to come forth into the ways of summer and be glad. 

With the last impulse of the flowing tide they reached the 
broad water beyond Battersea Bridge, where Solomon began to 
prepare himself for a delicious plunge. The boat could not be left 
to Billy alone; Pollock was content to wait until Burden had had 
the first swim. Quickly stripped, the big-limbed fellow stood 
where his boy had been sitting, and of a sudden leapt headlong. 
Billy yelled with delight at the great splash, and yelled again 
triumphantly when his father’s head rose to the surface. Solomon 
was a fair swimmer, but did not pretend to great achievements ; he 
struck out in the upward direction and swam for about a quarter 
of a mile, the boat keeping along with him; then he was glad to 
catch hold of the stern. Pollock began to fling off his clothes. 
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“ My turn, old pal!” he shouted. “Tumble in, an’ let’s have a 
feel of the coolness.” 

Solomon got into the boat, and sat naked at one of the oars, Billy 
managing the other. Five minutes saw Jem back again: he had 
wallouwed rather alarmingly, a result of the gallon or two of 
ale which freighted him. Then Burden took another plunge. 
When he had swum to a little distance, Pollock whispered to the boy : 

“ Like to have a dip, Bill 2” 

“Shouldn’t I just! But I can’t swim.” 

“ What’s the odds? Go over the side, an’ I'll ’old you by 
the ‘ands. Orff with yer things sharp, afore yer fawther sees what 
we're up to.” 

Billy needed no second invitation. In a minute he had his 
clothes off: Pollock seized him by both arms and let him down over 
the side of the boat. Solomon swam ahead, and, as the tide had 
ceased to drift the boat onwards, he was presently at some distance. 
With firm grip, Pollock bobbed the child up and down, the breadth 
of the tub allowing him to lean cautiously without risk. 

Then the father turned to look, and saw what was going on. He 
gave a terrific shout. 

“ Damn your eyes, Jem! Pull him in, or ’1I——” 

“Old yer jaw !” roared the other, laughing. “He’s all right. Let 
the kid enjoy hisself,—cawn’t yer ?” 

Solomon struck out for the boat. 

“ He’s a-comin’,” said Pollock, all but helpless with half-drunken 
laughter. 

“ Pull me in!” said the child, fearful of his father’s wrath. “ Pull 
me up!” 

And at the same moment he made an effort to jump upon the gun- 
wale. But Jem Pollock also had bent forward, and the result of the 
two movements was that the man overbalanced himself. He fell 
plump into the water and sank, Billy with him. From Burden 
sounded a hoarse cry of agony. Already tired with swimming, the 
terrified man impeded himself instead of coming on more quickly ; 
he splashed and struggled, and again his voice sounded ina wild 
shout for help. 

There was a boat in sight, but far off. On the Battersea side a 
few people could be seen ; but they did not yet become aware of what 
had happened. From the other bank no aid could be expected. 

Pollock came to the surface and alone. He thought only of 
making for the boat, as the one way of saving Billy, for he had no 
skill in supporting another person whilst he himself swam. But the 
stress of the moment was too much for him: like Burden, he lost 
his head, and by clutching at the boat, pulled it over, so that 
it began to fill. A cry, a heartrending scream, from the help- 
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less child, who had just risen, utterly distracted him; as the boat 
swamped, he clung madly to it; it capsized, and he hung by the 
keel. 

Billy was being wafted down the river. Once or twice his little 
head appeared above the water, and his arms were flung up. The 
desperate father came onwards, but slowly ; fear seemed to have un- 
strung his sinews, and he struggled like one who is himself in need 
of assistance. Once more his voice made itself heard; but Pollock, 
who was drifting with the boat, returned no answer. And from 
the drowning child there came no sound. 

A steamer was just putting in at Battersea pier—too far off to be 
of use. But by this time someone on the bank of the old church 
had seen the boat bottom upwards. An alarm was given. 

Too late, save for the rescue of Jem Pollock. Burden had passed 
the boat and was not far from the place where his child had gone 
down for the last time: with ordinary command of his strength and 
skill he might easily have kept afloat until help neared hin ; 
but he sank. Only his lifeless body was recovered. 

And Billy—poor little chap—disappeared altogether. The sea- 
ward-rushing Thames bore him along in its muddy depths, hiding 
him until the third day; then his body was seen and picked up 
not far from the place whence he had started on his merry excur- 
sion. 

This disaster happened about four of the clock. Two hours later, 
Mrs. Burden, having done her day’s work and received her pay, 
moved homeward. 

Since noon she had been suffering greatly; whilst on her knees, 
scrubbing floors and staircases, she had several times felt herself in 
danger of fainting; the stooping posture intensified a pain from 
which she was seldom quite free; and the heat in this sinall- 
windowed warehouse, crowded among larger buildings in an alley 
off Fleet Street, was insufferably oppressive ; once or twice she lay 
flat upon the boards, panting for breath. It was over now: she had 
earned the Sunday’s dinner, and could return with the feeling of 
one who has dene her duty. 

On Monday she would go to Guy’s Hospital, and get something 
for that pain. Six months had passed since her last visit to the 
doctor, whose warnings she had heeded but little. It won’t do to 
think too much of one’s ailments. But they must give her a good 
large bottle of medicine this time, and she would be careful to take 
it at the right hours. 

She came out into St. Bride’s churchyard, and was passing on 
towards Fleet Street, when again the anguishing spasm seized upon 
her. She turned and looked at the seats under the wall of the 
church, where two or three people were resting in the shadowed 
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quiet. It would be better to sit here for a moment. Her weak 
and weary limbs bore her with difficulty to the nearest bench, and 
she sank upon it with a sigh. 

The pain lasted only a minute or two, and in the relief that 
followed she was glad to breathe the air of this little open space, 
where she could look up at the blue sky and enjoy the sense of 
repose. The places of business round about were still and vacant, 
closed till Monday morning. Only a dull sound of traffic came from 
the great thoroughfare, near at hand as it was. And the wonderful 
sky made her think of little Billy, who was enjoying himself up 
the river. She had felt a slight uneasiness about him, now and 
then, for Jem Pollock was a reckless fellow at all times, and in 
weather like this he was sure to have been drinking freely ; but 
Solomon would look after the boy. 

They would get back about eight o'clock, most likely. Billy 
would be hungry: he must have a bit of something for supper— 
fried liver, or perhaps some stewed steak. It was time for her to 
be moving on. 

She stood up; but the movement brought on another attack. 
Her body sank together ; her head fell forwards. 

Presently the man who was sitting on the next bench began to 
look at her; he smiled—-another victim of the thirsty weather ! 

And half-an-hour passed before it was discovered that the 
woman sitting there in the shadow of St. Bride’s Church was 
dead. 


That night Jem Pollock went to the house in Southwark where 
Solomon Burden and his wife and his child had lived. He could 
hear nothing of Mrs. Burden. The key of the attic lay on the 
ledge above the door; no one had been, said the neighbours, since 
father and son went away together early that afternoon. 

In the little home there was silence. 


GEORGE GISSING. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Golf: Something More than a First-class Game. 


To THe Eprtors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

When Mr. Alfred Lyttelton wrote his now famous article “ Is Golf a 
First-class Game?” he was probably unconscious of the storm of contro- 
versy he was destined to raise. One reads his paper with pleasure, and 
admires beyond all else its method. He makes a hole into which (he says) 
“ first-class games” can be fitted; but on trying to put Golf in he finds it 
won’t go, and so his ultimate answer is that it is not among the elect. 
Later on he forgets his hole; but that is only human, 

When one attempts to answer his various points his logic is frequently 
to be found melting away and eluding u counter stroke, in badinage. Now, 
it is hardly fair of our assailant not to be ready at all times to meet us in 
the open, as no remarks which he can make upon any game, howsoever 
little he may know about it, can fail to carry great weight. Is this a 
small matter, seeing that it isa “mere game” which is the theme? No; 
because the character of the average man depends quite as much on the 
training which games have given him in his youth as on any other cause, 
and infinitely more than on any influence which comes to bear on him in 
later life. Mr. Lyttelton must therefore be censured, en passant, for his 
chaff. 

His attempt is the first, so far as I am aware, at laying down categori- 
cally the conditions of a first-class game. To be absolutely logical, he 
should have gone a step backwards, and sought for a definition of a 
“game.” Probably he would not have found one. Let us glance briefly 
at his conditions and the attempt to fit golf into them: in the order in 
which he has arranged them. 


I.—The Vigorous and Graceful Employment of the Highest Bodily 
Activities. 


Here he does full credit to the beautiful combination (unequalled, prob- 
ably, in modern games or sports) of grace and power exhibited in the full 
golfing drive; but does no justice whatever when he speaks of the “ strad- 
dled legs” &c. of the putter. Men do putt with “neck awry,” and the 
rest of it, and putt well in that attitude, and did so, pace Mr. Mackay, 
before the Badminton book was launched on a suffering world. Men, too, 
have driven well in ungraceful attitudes ; but there are good and graceful 
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putters as well as good and graceful drivers ; and it is by the best, not the 
worst, that a kindly critic, as Mr. Lyttleton avowedly is, should judge. 


II.—Sufficient Luck to Disturb Scientific Certainty. 


Over this item our author and all critics have joined hands and sung 
“Auld Lang Syne,” with tears. There is nothing to fight about. 


II1.—Opportunities for Judgment, Nerve, Temper, Concentration, 
Leadership, Combination, Esprit de Corps. 

The first four of the qualities here grouped together Mr. Lyttleton 
admits to be required and developed by golf to a high degree. He masses 
the latter three, and says they are wanting in the game. Does not his so 
massing them show a lack of sufficient thought as to what he means by 
esprit de corps? Will not a moment’s reflection show that it has no neces- 
sary affinity with combination ? When he penned the sentence, he probably 
had cricket in his mind. He thought of the keenness of each member of an 
Eleven that the “ side ” should win, rather than that he, individually, should 
be distinguished. It is a charming ideal; and it exists—but it exists not 
because these batsmen who are scoring so freely are in the same eleven as 
their unfortunate fellows who have made “a duck,” and are applauding 
them from the pavilion. The latter applaud their fellows not because 
they are doing such good service for their eleven, but because they are doing 
such good service for their club, for their school, for their college, for 
their university, for whatever body corporate they are representing. With 
this amended view of esprit de corps, and with a little more knowledge of con- 
temporary history in golf, Mr. Lyttleton may see that exactly the same 
esprit de corps as is shown in cricket is shown in golf also ; for there are 
many matches, of ten or twenty, or so, a-side, amongst different Scottish 
clubs, sometimes one town against another, and so forth; and in all these 
competitions the player is generally far keener for the success of his side 
than for an individual suceess over his opponent. English clubs follow 
this lead, and practise these ways, which are doubtless an abomination to 
Mr. Mackay; but they develop that invaluable spirit which, as Mr. Lyttel- 
ton atiirms, does not enter into the game. 

In a letter to the Editor of The National Review which appeared in 
November, Mr. Arthur Balfour sufficiently answers Mr. Lyttelton’s asser- 
tion that “ leadership” and “ combination” are lacking. Not even bowler 
and wicket-keeper are in such close mutual dependence as partners in 
a foursome ; and can one deny the quality of leadership as essential in 
players of a game which has exacted from a partner to his fellow such a 
counsel as this ?—‘“ Whatever ye do, be up, and for Heevin’s sake don’t be 
mair than a foot past the hole.” 


IV.—Strokes affording Sensuous Pleasure. 

Again Mr. Lyttelton does the game scant justice when he confines the 
sensuous pleasure to drives and to those lofted iron shots which pitch the 
ball “like a poached egg.” There is a sensuous joy in taking the exactly 
right amount of sand behind the ball, so as to loft it over the bunker edge ; 
and in reference to putting, it is enough to say that one often hears “1 
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always know by the feel of the stroke when I have hit the ball true,” as 
2 modest apology for a well-played putt. Did that putt give the player no 
sensuous joy ? 


V.—The Occurrence of Frequent Crises, in which the Highest Skill 
evokes the Highest Skill, 

Mr. Lyttelton denies these crises to the game of golf, At first view it 
looks as if he must be right. Here there is no dependence, physically 
speaking, of the stroke of one player on the stroke of his opponent; but 
the crises nevertheless occur, and are directly, though not physically, 
dependent on the play of the opponent. The opponent does not hit your 
ball into a bunker, and say, “ Play it out;” but he inspires you with a 
generous emulation in a more courteous way. He does not cut the ball 
hard into the corner, as in tennis; but he lays his ball up on the green 
from a hundred and eighty yards, with the odd, and says “Go and do 
likewise—or give in ”—he holes a long putt for the “ first half,” and makes 
you tremble as you address the ball to play the “like.” Here again we 
may adduce in support of our contention the common sayings of the game— 
“T could not play up, for he never made a match of it” ; “ He fairly 
frightened me by the way he kept laying his iron shots dead”; and a 
multitude more which will prove, convincingly enough, that the many 
crises of golf are curiously dependent on the skill-evoking skill of the 
opponent. 

VI.—A Playground among Pleasant Surroundings. 

And here we again shake hands and the universal atmosphere is sun- 
shine and amity. 

We have parted friends: it is hard to part with any other feelings from 
Mr. Lyttleton as an essayist, for while trying the game in the crucible he 
has heated for it, and pronouncing it ‘“‘ Nehustan,”’—instead of the pure 
gold—he confesses his abounding delight in it none the less. A most 
graceful position! All his reason is against golf, thus tested; but all his 
sentiment is for it. His is the attitude of the world, according to Dr. 
Johnson, towards ghosts. 

But while we recognize the grace of his position we may yet regret the 
slight flavour of scorn with which his essay is occasionally tinctured. 
Why write of the “ elderly enthusiasm ”—with suggestions that “ senile ” 
was the epithet which quivered on the pen—for golf? Mr. Balfour has 
answered him well on this point, showing that it can scarce be held a 
defect in the game that it can be played in rain or sunshine from the 
cradle to the grave. 

It has been very possible to find replies to Mr. Lyttleton without fol- 
lowing him into the seductive field of comparison, The method proposed 
by his enquiry suggested that he would avoid it; but circumstances were 
too strong for him, and he yielded. He has not judged the game absolutely, 
with reference to the standard he set up; but has compared its points with 
those of cricket, of football, of tennis, of racquets. Is this to imply that 
the last two are first-class games? Let him look at his last (the VIth) 
condition,—a playground among pleasant surroundings—and see if they 
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fulfil it. Again, he tells us that some men look undignified while putting, 
with the implication that golf, therefore, is not first-class. Most unfortu- 
nately, it has occurred to us to hear his remarks on the manner of batting 
of the “ Notts’ Stylists.” Are we therefore to conclude that cricket is not 
a first-class game? Or are we, rather, to conclude that we have to go back 
a step further in the argument to find out why it is that all things are 
not precisely as they should be? Is it not rather that Mr. Lyttleton’s 
attempt to put into a category the conditions of a first-class game, though 
bold, was foredoomed to failure? Is it that the games of men bear too 
many aspects for such arbitrary measurement ? 

We think that may be it. Rather, we would widen the hole in which he 
tries to fit them. We would say to ourselves, “‘ Why do I like this or that 
game so much ?” and the answer to that question might give us one set of 
conditions—the sentimental ones, And then we might ask ourselves, 
‘“* How does this or that game seem to work as an educator?” and the 
reply should give the other set of conditions—the rational ones. These 
conditions might do for the one game; but the same set of conditions is not 
likely to fit another game ; and if we are searching for the least common 
multiple of conditions we shall find it to be very large—so large that when 
we have said that a game must give pleasure and must be a good educator 
we have perhaps got it down to its lowest figure. 

It remains to say a word in justice to Mr. Mackay, whose tirade against 
the “ Englishry””—about the shape of whese heads he is so anxious— 
makes one dubious of even his phrenology. He is violent; but he 
touches the right note when he says that the Englishman, as a rule, has 
not yet felt that influence which made the old pastime of Scotland some- 
thing more than a mere game to those who played it, and surrounded it 
with an atmosphere that was almost hallowed, 

And here it is but right that I should say a word, reluctantly enough, 
of personal explanation. I have no claim, indeed, to be of the number of 
those elect whose heads are of the right size. I learned all my golf in 
England; but I learned it in the early days of golf at Westward Ho! when 
the reverence which we paid to a “St. Andrew’s man” was sufficient, I 
think, to have satisfied the soul even of Mr. Mackay. The names of Sir 
Robert Hay, of Sir Hope Grant, and the others whom he mentions, were 
the names which shone in the roll of fame that was before my mental 
vision in my hero-worshipping days. I was brought up in the strictest 
sect of those who reverenced the Scottish traditions, and I venture to 
think—although, in collaboration with Scotsmen, I wrote a part of that 
abhorred Badminton book—that I am imbued with the spirit of that 
reverence still. Mr. Mackay, of course, will not believe me—will rather 
consign me to the lowest ranks of those who will never cross that bunker 
on the tee edge of the Elysian Fields. 

That, I cannot help; but, believing myself to have some spark of this 
spirit, I am with Mr. Mackay in thinking that it is this which the 
ordinary Englishman has not been touched by, nor knows; and that Mr. 
Lyttleton, in criticizing the game, is likewise without perception of it. It is 
a quality too ethereal to be caught in any definition or pen-and-ink descrip- 
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tion. It is a quality which those who know it not can never be taught to 
recognize—which those who know it would only find spoiled by any 
effort at its expression. It is almost like a divine genius loci of the links, 
in these days too often scared away, but to return, may be, when we have 
taught our golfing youth aright. 

There is an aspect of golf, however, which Mr. Lyttelton need not have 
missed. He might have shown us how accurately it reflects and expresses 
that great race whose national game it is. He might have dwelt more on 
those qualities of stern, long-enduring patience, of thoughtfulness, of 
strenuous fighting against difficulties, of self-reliance, and of concentration 
of purpose, which are the peculiar heritage of the Lowland Scot and the 
peculiar features of the game of Lowland Scotland. It is a game in which 
a union of those qualities, the “ dour” and the “ pawky,” is so imperatively 
necessary. And are these good qualities to put into a boy? 

The answer will so much depend on views of more ultimate questions. 
Undoubtedly they are the qualities that form the race which perhaps 
more than any other is helping the world to go round. Whether this re- 
volution is to be encouraged is another question ; but I am aware that it is 
a question to which Mr. Lytteiton will give a much more unhesitating 
aftirmative than I should venture. If you make a boy “dour” and 
“ pawky” you make him a man. You do not necessarily drive alk 
generosity or kindliness out of him—that subtle genius loci, if he can feel 
its breath, will keep the gentler, more generous, qualities alive in him; but 
he will become a man. No Lowland Scotsman ever was a boy, as English- 
men understand the word. And is it an advantage that a boy should be 
made a man? This, as we say, is another question ; but that it is a question 
which can be raised by the discussion of the game of golf is testimony, in 
itself, that we are, as Mr. Mackay says, on rather different ground from 
that which we tread when discussing other games—in fact, that Mr. 
Lyttelton’s question, “ Is Golf a First-class Game?” is not quite pertinent. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
Horace G. Horcninson. 


The Poor Law Clauses of the Local Government Bill. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tae Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

By abolishing plural voting and ea-officio Guardians this Bill practi- 
cally creates a new electorate. Under existing arrangements a number of 
voters, and under the change now proposed a preponderating number of 
voters, are compound householders and pay no rates direct. Is this a 
breach of the constitutional maxim that Representation and Taxation 
must go together ? 

Mr. Fowler endeavours to reassure the country that it is not, and that 
there are guarantees for economy in the new electorate. 
He has argued—- 
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(1) That persons who pay no direct taxes elect Members of Parliament, 
&c. This is true, but Members of Parliament can never be called on to 
vote the income of their constituents out of the rates. The only approach 
to this state of things is the pension system of the United States, which, to 
use the appropriate phrase, “ licks creation ” in the effrontery of its corrup- 
tion. 
' (2) That persons who pay no rates direct are still ratepayers, in so 
much, as they pay rent. Now, it is obviously contrary to fact that in the 
country, cottage rents rise’and fall with the rates. In the towns, where 
houses are let at a commercial rent, it is extremely doubtful if landlords 
can pass on a rise of ratestotheirtenants. The evidence taken before Mr. 
Goschen’s Select Committee on Local Taxation goes far to prove the exact 
contrary, and “ shows that in many cases the burden of the rates, which are 
directly paid by the occupier, falls ultimately, either in whole or in part, 
upon the owner.” In any case the real incidence is matter of great obscu- 
rity, and, unless rates are paid directly, is certainly not understood by the 
poorer voters, 

(3) That, in as muchas all pay indirect imperial taxes, and as imperial 
subventions are paid in aid of local rates, the compound householder is 
therefore entitled to vote for Guardians, An argument is not, of course, 
a profession of faith, and I feel it would be unfair to Mr. Fowler’s 
‘ intelligence to suppose that, in his opinion, the fear of a rise in the tax 
on tea, beer, and tobacco will have much influence in the direction of 
economical Poor Law Administration. To a deputation of Poor Law Guar- 
dians, Mr, Gladstone has suggested one other ground of assurance. Out 
of the plenitude of experience gained in sixty years’ public service he 
has extracted the remark that Mr. Jesse Collings is of opinion that the 
compound householder is an economical person ! 

The real value of all these guarantees can be best judged by the argu- 
ment used by Mr. Acland in his speech on the Second Reading. ‘It was 
undesirable,” he said, ‘‘ that at elections attention should be concentrated 
upon the question of Poor Law Administration,” therefore, it is a good 
thing to unite the functions of Guardians with those of Parish Councillors. 
Now, what is the meaning of Mr. Acland’s reluctance to submit this 
matter of Poor Law Administration to the popular franchise? Is it possible 
to attach any other meaning to these words, than that Mr. Acland is well ‘ 
aware that however suitable this electorate may be for electing M.P.’s and 
local administrators, it is altogether an unsuitable electorate for Poor Law 
purposes? Every reasonable man must see the danger to which Mr, 
Acland draws attention. The electorate is unsuitable, not because it 
lacks intelligence, but because a large portion of it either does not pay 
rates at all or has the incidence of its rates entirely concealed from it 
and, further, because in many cases it may wrongly imagine that an 
extravagant policy is to its interest. It would not be fair to the most 
enlightened of beings, let alone a compound householder, to pit this short- 
sighted view of his own interest against his true interest and public 
policy in a contest where he is practically blindfolded and misled as to the 
true issues to be decided, 
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Those who attach importance to Poor Law Administration may be par- 
doned if they differ from Mr. Acland and urge that, if this difficult question 
is to be submitted to a popular constituency, it should be presented squarely 
and fairly to a really self-governing body of ratepayers, and that a parish 
is not really self-governing till its ratepayers pay their rates direct, and 
know exactly what is being done with their money. 

What guarantee, moreover, have we that the event deprecated by Mr. 
Acland will not arise? What is to prevent questions of Poor Law Adminis- 
tration being made test questions at these elections? In some cases this 
is sure to arise, and all will agree with Mr. Acland that it is very undesir- 
able that men should be chosen for the administration of local business 
merely because they promise subserviency in Poor Law matters to the 
financially irresponsible portion of the electorate. 

If the Government now, or at any other time, insists in handing this 
matter over to an electorate that is not directly responsible for the rates, 
it must, in order to satisfy the well-grounded apprehensions of Mr. Acland, 
very considerably curtail the powers entrusted to Guardians. This cannot 
be done without extensive enquiry. The Royal Commission of 1832 
searched the country for the most successful forms of administration. 
Parliament, happily with an entire absence of the spirit of Party faction, 
took legislative measures to make administration conform in some degree 
to the best examples. 

This, I submit, is the precedent which should be followed, before entrust- 
ing our present very imperfect law to any new electorate, more especially 
to one which is in large measure irresponsible. 

I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


T. Mackay. 
November 17, 1893, 


“The Destinies of the Far East.” 


To tHe Epirors or “THe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 
Mr. George Curzon wrote an able article in the May Number of 
The National Review on “The Destinies of the Far East.” On _ his 
opinions regarding the future of the various nations therein dealt with I 
shall not comment, leaving time to confirm or contradict his forecasts. It 
is with that portion of Mr, Curzon’s article which treats of the attitude of 
the British merchant in the “ Far East” that I shall endeavour to deal. 
Mr. Curzon has fallen into one or two errors, quite pardonable in an 
observer, however keen and conscientious, who has not had the opportu- 
nity of giving more time to the study of the situation. These errors are 
calculated to give the public quite a wrong impression of the views of the 
British merchant, and should not, I think, be allowed to pass unchallenged. 
What is complained of by the trading communities in the Far East is 
not, as Mr. Curzon would have the readers of The National Review believe, 
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the refusal of the Consuls or diplomatic representatives of Great Britain 
to assume the réle of tout at the Courts to which they may be accredited. 
However well this policy may suit countries whose trade relies upon official 
stimulus to aid its efforts, it is not likely to assist in any way the commerce 
of England, as every merchant knows. The cause of complaint of the 
British merchant is that he has not only to compete against business rivals, 
but also against their representatives, who never lose an opportunity of 
pushing the commercial interests of their nation. He says, “I am ready 
to fight all competitors in trade; but I must look to my British Consuls 
and diplomatic representatives to prevent my rival’s officials from assisting 
them actively during the combat.” Unfortunately, he looks in vain. The 
position of the British merchant in the Far East is analogous to that of a 
man engaged in a fight who, in the height of the encounter, finds that 
when his opponent’s seconds enter the ring against him, his own seconds 
merely hold up their hands in deprecatory astonishment at such au unfair 
breach of established etiquette, instead of stepping boldly forward, crying 
“‘ Hands off,” and seeing that their principal is not interfered with. 

During the régime of Prince Bismarck, the father of German commercial 
enterprise, it was an open secret that one of the high officials of the Berlin 
Foreign Otlice was interested in a firm doing business in the Far East. Such 
being the case, is it to be wondered at that the efforts of the then German 
representatives were directed to the securing, by hook or by crook, a share 
of the business controlled by the Governments to which they were accre- 
ditel? Their unflagging efforts were attended with a great measure 
of success—as witness the fact of a large number of the Chinese war vessels 
having been built in Germany when they could have been constructed 
in England at a smaller cost, and the large quantity of railway material, 
bridge-work, &c., imported by the Japanese Government from Essen. The 
impossibility of a British merchant competing against a foreign firm whose 
representative diligently “ solicits orders ” is exemplified in the transactions 
just mentioned. A foreign Minister of experience and activity can be 
a most formidable competitor, especially at a time when it is in his power 
to make, or hint at making, diplomatic concessions much sought after by 
the country to which he is accredited. 

Though the British merchant complains of the supine attitude in 
commercial matters of his representatives, he is far from attributing the 
blame exclusively to them, or of considering that he hasa grievance against 
them. Unfortunately the trading communities have no more direct way of 
bringing their case before the public than by complaining of the conduct 
of their official representatives, who are probably carrying out the instruc- 
tions of Downing Street. 

The real grievance of the British merchant in the Far East is the persis- 
tent attitude of contemptuous indifference displayed by Parliament towards 
all commercial matters. In loyalty to the Crown, in the wish for the wel- 
fare of England, the British merchant in the Far East refuses to give 
place to anyone ; but can he be blamed if from his coign of vantage he looks 
down upon the doings of Parliament in a somewhat contemptuous mood ? 
If it is true that onlookers see most of the game, then his position of isola- 
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tion is not a disadvantage to the British merchant. The petty details of 
Party conflict, with all its ramifications, do not appear to him of any great 
moment. He looks for lasting works of national importance, likely to in- 
crease permanently the welfare of the Empire—-and he looks in vain. 
After a careful analysis at the end of each Session of the business trans- 
acted by Parliament, it is found that practically nothing has been done 
likely to benefit the Briton’s commercial position. Under these circum- 
stances can it be wondered at that the merchant has learned to regard the 
Imperial Parliament as the debating society of a Government of senti- 
mentalism ? Sympathy, which Mr. Curzon seems to think the British 
merchant in the Far East yearns for, would be willingly exchanged for 
half-an-hour’s discussion on commercial questions in the House of Com- 
mons. And is it not natural—is it not in accordance with the fitness of 
things—that the Parliament of not only the greatest commercial nation, 
but of the nation whose very existence depends wholly upon the success 
of its trade, should regard as paramount the interests of commerce, as 
something far removed from the belittling sphere of Party politics? Yet 
we find the Parliament that can debate for years the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland ; that can gravely discuss whether a child of tender years 
shall or shall not fetch its father’s beer from the public-house ; that, while 
in the enjoyment of revenues derived from the sale of alcohol at home, 
passes resolutions inimical to the opium trade in India, as being immoral ;— 
we find that this same Assembly cannot find time for more than a very 
cursory attention to such matters as the Sherman Act, the McKinlay 
Bill, the question of a gold standard as compared with bimetallism, any one 
of which is of more importance to the country than any of the so-called 
questions of the day that have come before Parliament for years past. 

From such an Assembly the British merchant can expect no help. 
Foreign representatives and fereign Governments may take any steps they 
consider expedient to destroy British commerce and encourage their own 
without awakening more than a passing interest in the House of 
Commons. The average Member of Parliament, elected for some petty 
local reason that has no reference to the welfare of the Empire, is nowa- 
days but a mere voting machine, manipulated by a Party leader who seeks 
to gain the ear of an ignorant, capricious electorate steeped in a sense of 
the importance of its own puny local interests. If every member of the 
House of Commons could make the tour lately accomplished by Mr. 
Curzon it would be a good thing for the whole Empire ; failing this, it 
would be well if the sentimental legislator would remember every day as 
he takes his seat in the House that Great Britain is not an agricultural, 
a religious, or an artistic nation, but an industrial and commercial one, that 
has made its way by the successful enterprise of its manufacturers and 
merchants, and will have to cast sentiment to the winds if it hopes to hold 
its own in these days against the stern competition of rivals who increase 
daily in numbers and in strength. 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
A British Mercuant. 


